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INTERNA r. CONFLICTS, DOCTRINAL AND 
POLITICAL 

1589-1607 


TtrK course now taken by the moral and intellectual de- 
vch’>pmcnt of the century was in a direction totally opposed 
I'o that which might have been expected from the cha- 
racteristic's of its commencement. 

At that time the restraints of ecclesiastical authority 
were cast aside, the nations laboured to separate themselves 
from their common spiritual chief; in the court of Rome 
itself, those principles on which the hierarchy was founded 
were treated with ridicule and contumely ; profane tastes 
predominated in literature and the arts, while the maxims 
of a pagan morality were acted on without reserve or 
concealment. 

How entirely was all this now changed ! It was in the 
name of religion that wars were now undertaken, conquests 
achieved^ and states revolutionized. There has been no 
])cnod in which theologians were more influential than at 
tlio close of the sixteenth century. They sat in the councils 
of kings, and discussed political affairs from the pulpit in 
the presence of the whole people, — they directed schools, 
controlled the efforts of learning, and governed the whole 
range of literature. From the confessional they gained 
opi>ortunity for surprising the secret struggles of the soul 
with itself, and for giving the decisive bias to all the doubt- 
ful questions arising in private life. It may perhaps be 
affirmed that the eager violence with which they opposed 
each other, the fact that each of the two great divisions 
f^ound its antagdnist in its own body, was precisely the 
cause of that comprehensive and pervading influence. 
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INTERNAL CONFLICTS [Book VI 

And if this might be said of botli parties, it was more 
particularly true of the Catholics. Among thoin the ideas 
and institutions, by which the minds of men are more im- 
mediately and effectually disciplined and guided, were 
arranged with the most perfect adaptation to the end pro- 
posed; no man could now exist without a father confessor. 
Among Catholics, moreover, the clergy, cither as associates 
of some order, or in any case as members of the gtmcral 
hierarchy, constituted a corporation, combined in the strictest 
subordination, and acting in the most perfect unity of spirit. 
The head of this hierarchical body, the Pope of Ronu’, again 
acquired an influence but little inferior to lliat wliich lu: hail 
possessed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; by means 
of the enterprises which he was continually undertaking for 
the furtherance of his religions purposes, the Roman pontiff 
kept the world in perpetual movement. 

Under these circumstances the boldest claims of tlic 
days of Hildebrand were revived, — axioms that had hitherto 
been preserved in the arsenals of the canon law, rather as 
antiquities than for use, were now brought forth into full 
effect and activity. 

The European commonwealth has, Iiowcvcr, at m_) linui 
submitted to the dominion of pure force ; at all periods it 
has been imbued by the effect of thought and oiiinion : no 
enterprise of importance can .succeed, no power can rise 
into universal influence, without immediately suggesting to 
the minds of men the ideal of a forthcoming advancement 
of society. From this point proceed theories: these riv 
produce the moral import and significance of facts, which 
are then presented in the light of a universal and effectual 
truth, as deduced from reason or religion, and as a result 
arrived at by reflection. They thus anticipate, as it wctc, 
the completion of the event, which at the same lime tliey 
most effectually promote. 

Let us consider in what manner this took place at the 
period of which we are treating. 
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1. THEORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY 

The principle of the Catholic religion is not un frequently 
declared to have an especial connection with, and natural 
inclination towards, the monarchical or aristocratic forms of 
government. A century like the sixteenth, in which this 
principle displayed itself in vigorous action and full self- 
consciousness, is particularly competent to instruct us on 
this ])oint. As the result of our examination, we shall find 
that the Catholic religion did, in fact, adhere to the existing 
order of things in Italy and Spain ; that it further assisted 
the sovereign power in Germany to establish a new prepon- 
derance over the estates of the respective territories ; in the 
Netherlands it promoted the subjugation of the country, and 
in Upper Germany, as w^ell as in the Walloon provinces, it 
was ui)held by the nobles with peculiar attachment But if 
we inquire further, we shall perceive that these were not the 
only sympathies awakened by the Catholic religion. If we 
find it maintained by the patricians in Cologne, we see it 
supported with equal ardour by the populace in the neigh- 
bouring city of Trier. In the large towns of France it 
was in every case associated with the claims and struggles 
of the people. The principal consideration of Catholicism 
indeed was, where the best support, the most effectual re- 
sources were to be found. If the existing authorities were 
adverse to its influence, Catholicism was very far from sparing 
them, or even from acknowledging their power: it main- 
tained the Irish nation in its hereditary opposition to the 
English government. In England itself, Catholicism laboured 
with its utmost force to undermine the allegiance demanded 
by the queen, and frequently broke out into active rebellion ; 
finally, its adherents in France were confirmed by their re- 
ligious advisers in their insurrection against their legitimate 
sovereigns. The religious principle, in general, has in fact 
no inherent predilection for one form of government more 
than another. During the short period of its revival, 
Catholicism evinced the most diversified preferences : first, 
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towards monarchy, for example, in Italy and Spain, and for 
the confirmation of territorial sovereignty in Gcrnmny ; next, 
it lent itself in the Netherlands to the maintenance of the 
legally constituted aristocratic bodies, and at the close of 
the century it formed a decided alliance with the domo- 
cratical tendency. This was the more important, because 
it now stood forth in the utmost plenitude of its activity, 
and the movements in which it took part represent the most 
influential political occurrences of the day. If the popes 
had succeeded at this juncture, they would have secured a 
perpetual predominance over the state. Hicy advanced 
claims, and their adherents propounded opinions and 
principles, by which kingdoms and states were thr(.‘atened 
at once with internal convulsions, and with the loss of their 
independence. 

It was the Jesuits principally who appeared on tlu5 art'iia 
for the purpose of announcing and defending oi)inion.s of 
this character. 

They first claizncd for the Church an unlimited KUi)re- 
macy over the State. 

They were compelled by a certain necessity to the dis 
cussion of this point in England, where the queen was 
declared head of the Church by the laws of the land, 'rhis 
declaration was met by the chiefs of the Catholic opposition 
with the most arrogant pretensions from tlie other side. 
William Allen maintained that it was not only the right, 
but the duty of a people, to refuse allegiance to a'jmncc 
who had departed from the Catholic church, more especially 
when their refusal was furtlier sanctioned by the commands 
of the pope.^ Parsons declares it to be the ])nmary con- 
dition of all power in a sovereign, that he should defend 
and cherish the Roman Catholic faith : be is l)Ound to do 
this by his baptismal vows, and by his coronation-oath ; if 
he refuse to fulfil these conditions, it is blindness to conskU'r 
him as capable of reigning; it becomes, on the contrary, 


* In the letter, Ad persccutores Anglos |>r(> Christ knis respotisio 
(15S2), I remark the following passage Sj reges Deo et Dei pnijulo 
fidem datam fregerint, vicissim pt>pulomm solum ],)ermillitar, sed elkm 
ab eo requiritur ut jubente Chrisli vicario, supremo iiimirum popult>rum 
omnium pastore, ipse quoque fidem datam tali principi non seivet.” 
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the duty of his subjects, in such a case, to expel him.^ Such 
opinions are perfectly natural in these authors. They con- 
sidered the exercise of religion to be the grand purpose 
and duty of life ; they believed the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion to be the only true one; they concluded that no 
authority, opposing itself to that religion, could be legiti- 
mate, and in consequence they make the existence of a 
government, and the allegiance accorded it, to depend on 
the application of its power for the benefit of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

This was the general tenor of the doctrines now rising 
into acceptance. The assertions put forward in England 
during the heat of dispute were repeated by Cardinal 
Bellarmine from the solitude of his study, v hence he sent 
them forth in ample treatises, and formed into an elaborate 
and wcll-conncctcd system. Pie grounded his reasonings 
on the proposition that the pope is placed over the whole 
Church as its guardian and chief, by the immediate agency 
of God himself.''^ He is thus endowed with the fulness of 
spiritual power; to him it is granted that he cannot err; he 
judges all, and may be judged by no man ; there accrues 
to him accordingly a large amount of secular authority. 
Bellarmine does not go so far as to attribute a secular 
power to the pope as of divine right,^ although Sixtus V 
held this opinion, and was displeased to find it abandoned ; 
but so much the more unhesitatingly does the cardinal 

' Ancircae Pliilopatri (Pansons) acl Elizabclhac reginae cdictum re- 
sponbio, No. 162: — “Non tantum licet, sed summa eliam jmis clWini 
ncccssilatc ac praccoplo, imo conscieniiac vinculo arclissimo ct extremo 
iinimarum suarum periculo ac discrimine Christianis omnibus hoc ipsum 
incumbit, si praestnre rem possunt.’’ No. 163;— “ Incumbit vero turn 
nmxinie . . , cum res jam ab ccclcsia ac supremo ejus modcratore, ponti- 
fioe nimirum Romano, judicata est; ad ilium cnim ex officio pertinet 
rcligionis ac divini cultus incolumitati prospiccre et leprosos a mundis, 
ne inficiantur, .secernere.” 

« Bcllarminus, dc conciliomm autoritate, c. 17 : “ Summus poritifex 
simpliciter et absolute est supra ecclcsiam universam et supra concilium 
goncralc, ita ut nullum in lerris sujira se iudicium agnoscat.” 

® Bcllarminus dc Romano pontifice, v. vi. : “Abserhuus, pontificem 
ut ponlificcin, ctsi non habeat uUam meram temporalcm potostatem, 
tiuucn habere in online ad bonum spirituale summam potestatem dis- 
ponendi dc temporalibus rebus omnium Chrislianorum.’' 
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invest him indirectly with this powen ^ He compares Iho 
secular power to the body, and the spiritual to the soul ol 
man ; attributing to the Church a dominion over the State, 
similar to that which the soul exercises over the body. It 
is the right and the duty of the spiritual power to impose 
a curb on the temporal authority whenever the latter opposes 
an obstacle to the purposes of religion. It is not to be 
affirmed that the pope has claim to an immediate intlucnce 
on the legislation of a state;' but if a law were required 
for the safety of souls, and the sovereign refused to [)roclaiin 
it, or should a law be found injurious to the welfare ot souls, 
and the sovereign persisted obstinately in maintaining^ it, 
then the pope has indubitably the right to enact the first 
and annul the second. With this principle he was cna])lcd 
to proceed to great lengths ; for does not tlie soul command 
even the death of the body when this becomes needful? As 
a general rule, the pope certainly cannot depose a prineo, 
but should it become needful to the safety of souls, he then 
possesses the right of changing the government, and of 
transferring it from one person to another.'*^ 

‘ But to these assertions there lay the manifest objection, 
that the sovereign authority was also based on divine right. 

Or if not, then what was its origin, and wherein consisted 
its inherent import and sanction ? 

The Jesuits made no scruple of deriving the j^ower of the 
prince from the people ; they blended into one system their 
doctrine of the papal omnipotence with their theory of tl\c 
sovereignty of the people. This opinion hud already been 

1 Bellarminus de Romano pontificc, v. vi. : ** Quantum atl personas, 
non potest papa ut papa ordinarie temporalos principos <U‘ponfu*, etiaiu 
justa de causa, eo modo quo deponil cpiscoi^os, i<l est lam|utuu ortli- 
narius judex; tamen potest mutarc regiia cl uni auferre alpuc a) tori 
conferre, tanquam siimmiis princeps spiritualls, si id ncccssurium sit lul 
animarum salutem, etc.” 

* These doctrines are, in fact, nothing more than a revival of (hose 
held in the thirteenth century, Thomas Atjuinas luul alrca<Iy employed 
that comparison of the soul and body which Imre performs so con- 
spicuous a part: [“PoLcstas .sccularis subditur si)irituali sicut corpus 
animae.”] In the Traclatus de poteslate suiumi potilifu'is iu rchUH 
temporalibus adversus G. Barclaium, Bellarmine brings forward mt>re 
than seventy writers of different countries, who regard the power of the 
pope in nearly the same light as himself. 
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expressed more or less explicitly by Allen and Parsons, and 
it formed the foundation of their tenets, Bellarmine laboured 
to establish it in its utmost extent. He considers that God 
has not bestowed the temporal power on any one man in 
particular. It follows, consequently, that he has confided it 
to the many. Hence the temporal authority resides with 
the people, and the people confide it sometimes to one, 
sometimes to many, but always retaining the power of alter- 
ing the forms of government, of resuming the sovereignty, 
and of confiding it to new hands. Nor is it to be supposed 
that these views were peculiar to Bellarmine ; they were, in 
fact, the doctrines prevalent in the Jesuit schools of that 
period. In a manual for confessors, which was disseminated 
throughout the Catholic world, and which had been revised 
by the blaster of the Sacred Palace, (Magister Sacri Palatii,) 
the regal power is considered to be subject to the pope, not 
merely as regards the welfare of souls, ^ but also — and the 
assertion is made without ceremony — it is declared therein, 
that a sovereign may be deposed by the people for tyranny 
or neglect of his duties ; and that another may be selected 
by the majority of the nation to fill his place.*'* Franciscus 
Suarez, ])rimarius professor of theology at Coimbra, has 
made it his especial object, in his defence of the Catholic 
against the Anglican churcli, to expound and confirm the 
doctrines of Bellarmine.^ But it is by Mariana that this 
idea of the sovereignty of the people is most fully elaborated, 
lie has a manifest predilection for the subject, and setting 
forth all the questions that can arise on its different bearings, 

* Aphorlsnii cimfcssarioriim ex cloclorum sententiis collccli, autore 
Kinjuxuele Sa, xunver accurate expurgali a rev*'***. P. M. sacri palatii, ed. 
AiUv. \u 480. But the author adds, os though he had said too little : 
“ (Juidaiu tanien juris periti putarual sumuuuxi pontificcm suprema 
civili poteslatc pollerc.” 

* Ibid, p, 508 (ed. Colon, p. 313) : ** Rex potest per rempublicam 
privari <>b tyrannulem, et si non faciat officium suum et cum cst alicj^ua 
causa justa, et cligi potest aliius a majore parte populi ; cjuidam tamen 
solum tyrunnidem causain putant.** 

“ R. i\ Franc. Suarez Granatensis, etc., Lefensio fidei Catholicac 
et Apostolioae ad versus AngUcanae sectac errorcs, lib. iii. ; de suinmi 
pontifieis supra tcmporales reges excellentia et potestato. It is very 
evidtun that IHlarmiue’s doctrine, of the right of the people to resume 
the power they had delegated, had e.\cited esj)ecial opposition. 
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he decides them without reserve to the advantage of the 
people, and the prejudice of the princely authority, lie has 
no doubt that a prince may be deposed, nay, put to death, 
in the event of his actions becoming prejudicial to religion, 
He pronounces on Jacques Clement, who first took couns<?l 
of divines, and then proceeded to assassinate liis king, an 
eulogium replete with pathetic declamation.^ In this he. is 
at least entirely consistent. The fanaticism of the murckavr 
had without doubt been inflamed by these very doctrines.^ 

For they had, indeed, been nowhere propoundctl with 
such furious vehemence as in France. Any thing more aiUi- 
royalist than the diatribes thundered from llie jailpit by J(‘an 
Boucher, it would be impossible to find. It is in tlu) KstaUss 
that this preacher considers the pu])lic might and majcisly to 
be deposited : to them he attributes the power to bind and 
to loose; the inalienable sovereignty ; the right of jurisdic*- 
tion over sceptre and realm — for in thorn is the origin and 
source of all power; the prince ])roccods from the pt'oplo 
not of necessity, or by compulsion, but by free choice. He 
adopts the views of Bellarminc as to the connection botwotm 
Church and State ; and repeats the illustrative comi^arison of 
the body and soul. Fie declares the free choice of the i )eoj do 
to be limited by one condition only : one thing alone is for- 
bidden — to select a heretic as sovereign ; by doing this, the 
people would draw down the curse of God on their lieads." 

How extraordinary a combination of spiritual pretensions 


^ Mariana de rege et regis institutione. Tlie following c‘X))rcssi«»iis 
are found among others: “ Jac. Clemens . . . cognito a thcolo^is, t|«os 
eial sci.scitatus, lyrannum jure interinu |x>sse . , . caeso rege iugens sibi 
nomen fecit.” 

2 Jean Boucher, Sermons, Paris, 1594, in various places. 'IFc 
following words are found, p, 194; “I/egHse seigneurie les rayuiunes 
et estats dela chrestiente, non jumr y usurper laiissunce diructo comme 
sur son propre lemporel, mais hien indirectcinent pour empescher c{Ut‘ 
rien ne se passe au tenipoiel qiii soil an prejudice ihi royaiuue ck* jesu.s 
Christ, comme par cy-devant il a cstc declare par hi shuilitiulc tic hi 
puissance de Pesprit sur le corps.” And further ([>. 162) : i.a tliiTfVrcuce 
dll prestre et du roi nous eclairdt cclte matiere, Ic prcsle cstunl de J )icu 
seul, ce qui ne se pent dire du roi. Car si tons Jes roi.s estuient niorls, 
les peuples s’en pourroiont hien faii*o d’anlres ; mais s’il n’y avoil plus 
aucun prestre, il faudroit qiic Jesus Christ vinst en personne pour (‘n 
faire de nouveaux.” 
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and dcmocratical ideas ; of absolute freedom and complete 
subjection, contradictory in itself, and utterly anti-national ; 
but \vlii<‘h, nevertheless, enchained the minds of men as by 
an inexplicable spell. 

le Sorbonne had, hitherto, defended the royal and 
national priviU\e[es with the utmost constancy against the 
preUmsions of the ultra-montane priesthood. But when, 
after the assassination of the Cihses, these tenets were 
I>rea<'.hed from all the pulpits; when it was proclaimed 
through the streets, and represented by symbols on the 
altars and in processions, that ITenry III had rendered him- 
self mint to wear the crown; ^‘thc good burghers and in- 
habitants of the city,” as they called themselves, sought for 
aid, “in the scruples of their conscience,” from the theo- 
lt)gi<'al faculty of the University of Paris, desiring to receive 
from this body a valid decision in regard to the legitimacy 
of their opposition to their sovereign. The Sorhonne assem- 
bled accordingly on the 7 th of January, 1589. Their decision 
is expressed as follows : — “ After having heard the mature 
and unbiassed opinions of all the ‘magistri;' after having 
1‘xamined many and various arguments, taken verbally, for 
tlu,i most part, from the Sacred Scriptures, the canon law, 
and pa]:)al ordinances, it has been declared by the dean of 
the faculty, without one dissenting voice first, that the 
pc‘Ople of this realm are absolved from the oath of allegiance 
and fidelity given hy them to King Henry ; further, that this 
people may combine together without scruple of conscience 
— may gathcT forces, arm themselves and collect money for 
the defence of the Roman Catholic and Apostolic religion 
against the abominable enterprises of the aforesaid king.” ^ 
Sevt^nty members of the faculty were assembled on this 
(xxntsion ; of these, tlic younger more particularly supported 
the nxsolutions with the most eager enthusiasm.® 

The gtmeral assent with which these theories were 

^ Rt‘spt)nsum facultalis Ihculogicae Parisiensis, printed in the Ad- 
ditions nu Journal dc Henry HI, vol. i. p. 317. 

’•* 'riiunmiH, lib, 94, p. 258, declares the number of those present Ui 
have la'cn sixty only ; and will not ufilrm their unanimity, altlumgli 
the dotnnnenl alludetl to expressly says : “ Audita omniuiu et sinj^ulorum 
luugislrorinu, tpii ad septiuiginta convenerant, deliljeratione . , . con- 
Husinn fst nemhu* refnigante,’* 
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greeted, is, without doubt, princij)ally attributable U) tluar 
being at that moment the real expression of the facts— of 
the phenomena then passing before the eyes of the people. 
In the French troubles, an alliance had even been enteretl 
into between the ecclesiastical and popular oppositions ; 
each advancing from its own side to a juiuUion with tlu^ 
other. The citizens of Paris were confirmed and kcipt sU‘ady 
in their resistance to their lawful sovereign, by a legate ‘ from 
the pope. Bellarmine himself was, for a ('crtain period, in tlu‘ 
train of the legate. The doctrines which lie had claboraUal 
in his learned solitude, and which he liad so successfully, 
and with so logical a consistency, promulgated, were now 
embodied and expressed in the event which he witnessed, 
and which, in some measure, he had contributed to [iroducc*. 

The state of things here described was further promolttd 
and favoured by the fact that Spain assented to these doi'- 
trines, and that they were tolerated by a prince so jealous 
of his power and prerogatives as was Philip IL d'he 
Spanish monarchy was, indeed, essentially based on a com- 
bination of ecclesiastical attributes. It may be gathered 
from many passages of Lope de Vega, that it was so under- 
stood by the nation, that, in their sovereign, the people 
loved the majesty of religion, and desired to sec it repre- 
sented in his person; but, in addition to this, comes llu‘ 
circumstance, that Philip was allied, for the furtlua-auce of 
Catholic restoration, not with the priests only, but also with 
the revolted people. The inhabitants of Paris reposed a 
more entire confidence in him than in the French prina‘S, 
who were chiefs of the League. 'Phe Spanish king had, 
besides, a new support in the doctrines of the Jesuits. At 
some future time, he might have something to fear from this 
society; but they now upheld his policy by a jusdneation 
at once religious and legitimate, from which even his con- 
sideration and dignity in Sj)ain itself derived important 
advantages, and which eminently promoted the opening of 
his path to foreign enterprises. It was to this momentary 
utility of the Jesuit doctrines, rather than lo their general 
purport and tendency, that Philip of Spain gave his attention.^ 

^ Pedro Rilnulencim, in his Ixxjk aj;ainst Muchiiivclli, which was 
completed and presented to the }»rince of Spain us early us 1505, 
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And is not this usually the ease with regard to political 
tenets? Do these tenets arise out of the facts, or are they 
the originators and creators of events? Arc they cherished 
for their own sakes, or for the utility to which men believe 
they may be turnccl ? 


2. CONFLICT OF OPINIONS 

At r.o lime, however^ has cither a power or a doctiine, 
h‘ast of all a political doctrine, gained pre-eminence in 
Fmropc to the extent of obtaining an absolute and undivided 
sovereignty. 

We cannot indeed conceive of any, which, when com- 
]‘art'd with the ideal, and with the highest demands of the 
human mind, shall not appear contracted, partial, and 
insufficient. 

A firm resistance has at all times arisen against every 
ot)inion that has laboured to obtain exclusive domination, 
and this antagonism proceeding from the inexhaustible 
<lci)lhs of human life in its congregated masses, has invari- 
ably called new and vigorous energies into action. 

.Perceiving and acknowledging that no power will rise 
into effectual existence which docs not repose on the basis 
of opinion, we may further assert that in opinion it also finds 
its limits; that ('.onflicts of ideas hy which great social results 
'are (‘laborated, have invariably their completion also in the 
regions of thought and of conviction. 

Thus it now happened that the idea of a sacerdotal 
religion, supreme over all other authority, was encountered 
by a mighty opt)Osition from that national independence 

rt‘pcntcd them, in n moderated form it is true, still he did repeal them. 
"I'latado dc la religion y virtudes que deve tener el principe Christiano 
para g<m;rnar y conservar sus cstatlos, contra lo que Nicolo Machiaycllo 
y k)s politicos <reKltt tiem]H) cnscuan. Anveres, 1597. He considers 
princes ns servants of the Church, and not her judges j they are armed 
to punish heretics and other enemies and rebels to the Church, but not 
to give her laws, t>r to expound the will of Gt)d. lie repeats the com- 
panstm of l)C)dy and soul. The kingdom of the earth, as St. Gregory 
declares, must remain subjected to the kingdtun of heaven. 
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which is the proper expression of the secular elt'mi'nt in 
society. 

The Germanic institution of monarchy, ^ widely dilfusc<l 
among the nations of Romance or Latin origin, and deeply 
rooted among them, has never been disturbed (dllier by 
the pretensions of the priesthood or by the liction ol tht‘ 
sovereignty of the people, which last has in all cases 
eventually proved untenable. 

The extraordinary connection into which tl)cs(^ two 
principles had entered at the period we are considering,^ 
was opposed by the doctrine of tlie divine right ol 
monarchy. 

It was next assailed by the Protestants, who appt^ar to 
have been for some time wavering, witli all the /onions 
eagerness of an adversary, who sees his opponent vcmtiire 
on a dangerous game, and attempting a path that must l<‘ad 
him to ruin. 

God alone, as the Protestants maintained,^ appoints 
princes over the human race; he reserves to himseir the 
office of exalting and abasing them; of apportioning and 
moderating the powers they arc called on to exercise. It 
is true that he no longer descends from heaven to point out 
with a visible finger the individual to whom authority shall 
belong, but by his eternal providence, laws and a stdthxl 
order of -things have been introduced into every kingdom, 
in accordance with which the ruler is chosen. If a pritux* 
attain the command by virtue of these appointed regulations, 
his right is unquestionable, as though God’s voice bad said, 
“ This shall be your king.” God did indeed of old poiiit 
out to his people, Moses, the Judges, and the first Kings ; 
but when a fixed order had once been established, those who 
afterwards succeeded to the throne were equally with them 
the anointed of God.^ 

From these principles the Protestants deduced lh(^ con- 
sequence, that obedience is duo even to unjust and culpabki 
princes. They argued that, no man being perfect, so, if it 

^ “ Explicatio conlrovcrsiarum (jiiac a noiinullis moventur cx I lonrict 
Borbonii regis in reguiim Franciae conslitiitione .... opus .... a 
Tossano Bercliolo J.ingoncnsi c Gallico ia Latiaum Kijraionuia cun- 
versiim.” Sedani, 1590, cap. 2, 
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were once permitted to depart from the ordinance of God 
men would avail themselves of the slightest defects as a pre’ 
text for their (le[)osition of a sovereign. They maintain that 
even heresy in the monarch did not suffice to absolve his 
subjects entirely from their allegiance. An impious father 
was not indeed entitled to obedience from his son, when his 
commands were in contravention of God’s law ; hut, on all 
other occasions, the son remains bound to pay him reverence 
and to continue in subjection. 

The chect would have been of much importance, had the 
Protestants alone devised and firmly upheld these opinions ; 
but they became of infinitely greater moment from the fact 
lliat they gained acceptance with a part of the French 
Catholics, or rather, that these last arrived at similar con- 
clusions by their own unbiassed rcliections. 

In spite of the papal excommunication, a band of good 
Catholics, of no inconsiderable numbers, maintained their 
allegiance to Henry III, and, on his death, transferred it 
to Henry IV. The Jesuits failed to influence this party, 
which was at no loss for arguments to defend the position 
it had taken up, without, on that account, departing from 
Catholicism. 

In the first instance, its members laboured to define the 
authority of the clergy and its relation to the secular power, 
from an opposite point of view to that adopted by the other 
side. 'Plicy maintained that the spiritual kingdom is not of 
this world, and that the power of the clergy relates to spiritual 
things only ; it followed that excommunication, by its very 
nature, aflccted the participation in spiritual benefits onl)^, 
and could in no case deprive a man of his temporal rights. 
In the case of a king of France, they further declared that 
he could not even bo excluded from the communion of the 
Church, for this was among the rights that were inalienable 
from the banner of the lilies ; ” how much less allowable, 
thcin, is the attempt to deprive him of his inheritance 1 And 
whm*c docvS it stand clearly written that subjects may rebel 
against their king and resort to arms against him? God has 
ai>pointed him ; therefore it is that he calls himself king by the 
grace of Ciod. There is but one case in which a subject may 
lawfully refuse him o);)edicnce ; namely, if he should command 
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anything running counter to the laws of God.^ From this 
doctrine of divine right, they then concluded that it was not 
only lawful for them to acknowledge a Protestant king, but 
even their duty to do so. Such as God has given the king, so 
must the subject accept him; to obey him is the command 
of God; no ground can exist that should justify depriving 
a sovereign of his right. ^ They further declared that their 
decision was that most advantageous to the Catholic cause : 
they maintained that Henry IV was judicious, mild, and just ; 
that nothing but good was to be expected from him. Should 
he be rejected, inferior pretenders to power would rise on 
every side, and, in the universal discord that would ensue, 
the Protestant party would find means to acquire complete 
predominance.^ 

Thus there arose within the bosom of Catholicism itself 
an opposition to those pretensions which the papacy had 
been emboldened, by the revival, to put forth ; and from 
the very first it w^as doubtful whether power w^ould be found 
in Rome for its suppression. The tenets maintained by this 
party were not, perhaps, entirely matured ; their defenders 
were less practised than those of the Jesuit pretensions, but 
they were firmly rooted in the convictions of the European 
world ; the position assumed by those upholding them was 
in itself entirely just and blameless, and they derived an 
important advantage from the fact that the papal doctrines 
^vere in close alliance with the Spanish powder. 

The sovereignty of Philip II seemed daily to become 
more perilous to the general freedom ; it awakened through- 
out Europe that jealous aversion, which proceeds less from 
the acts of violence committed, than from the apprehension 
of such violence, and from that sense of danger to freedom 
which seizes on the minds of men, although they cannot 
clearly account to themselves for its presence. 

So intimate a connection now existed between Rome 

^ I here follow an extract from an anonymous writing which aj)- 
peared at Paris, in 1 588, and which I find in Cayet : Collection uni- 
verselle des m^moires, vol. Ivi. p. 44. 

® Etienne Pasquier ; Recherches de France, pp, 341, 3^. 

* Exposition in Thuanus, lib. xcvii, p. 316; ** Sectaries dissoluto 
imperio et singulis regni partibus a reliquo corpore divisis, potentiores 
fore.’* 
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and Spain, that the opponents of the papal claims were also 
antagonists to the progress of the Spanish power: they 
hereby performed an office now become needful to the 
safety of Europe, and could thus not fail of obtaining appro- 
bation and support. A. secret sympathy united the nations j 
determined allies arose unsolicited and from unexpected 
quarters, in aid of the national party of French Catholics j 
they appeared in Italy itself before the eyes of the pope, 
and first of all in Venice. 

Some few years previously, in 1582, a change had 
taken place in Venice, which was effected silently, and was 
almost overlooked in the history of the republic, hut was 
nevertheless of powerful influence. Up to that period, all 
affairs of moment had been confided to a few patricians — 
men advanced in years, who had been chosen from a small 
circle of families ; but, at the time we are contemplating, a 
discontented majority in the senate, consisting principally 
of the younger members, had instituted a successful struggle 
for a share in the administration, to which they were beyond 
doubt entitled by the letter of the constitution. 

It is true that even the previous government had ever 
maintained a zealous guard over the Venetian independence, 
and had sedulously asserted it on all occasions ; but it had 
always coalesced, so far as was by any means practicable, 
in the views of the Church and of Spain. The new adminis-. 
tration no longer adhered to this policy; they rather evinced 
an inclination, from the mere spirit of opposition, to throw 
difficulties in the path of those powers. 

In this mode of proceeding, the interests of the Venetians 
were moreover nearly engaged. 

For they remarked with displeasure, on the one hand, 
that the doctrine of papal omnipotence, and of the blind 
obedience due to the pontiff, was preached among them also ; 
while, on the other, they anticipated the total destruction of 
the balance of power in Europe, should the Spaniards succeed 
in organizing a predominant influence in France. The 
liberties of Europe seemed hitherto secured by the hostility 
subsisting between those two countries. 

It thus happened, that the course and results of events 
in France were observed with redpiibled strength of interest ; 

VOIf. Ih ^ 
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aad writings in defence of the royal prerogative were seized 
on with avidity. An extraordinary influence was exercised 
by a society of statesmen and men of letters, which assembled 
at the house of Andrea Morosini. Leonardo Donato and 
Niccolo Contarini, each of whom held afterwards the of&cc 
of doge, were among its members, as was Doncienico Molino, 
subsequently a leading ruler in the republic. Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, and other distinguished men : all these persons were 
then of an age at which men are best fitted, not only to assi- 
milate new ideas, but also to retain them with tenacity, and 
carry them out to their consequences. They were all decided 
opponents of ecclesiastical pretensions, and of the Spanish 
ascendancy.^ It must always be highly important to the 
construction and the efficiency of a political system, even 
when it is based on facts, that men of talent should be found 
to stand forward as representing it in their own persons, 
and that they should agree among each other to disseminate 
its principles, each in his own immediate circle, llfls is of 
increased importance in a republic. 

Under these circumstances, men did not content them- 
selves with mere thoughts and inclinations. The Venetians 
had felt confidence in Henry IV from the very commence- 
ment of his career ; they had believed him capable of reviving 
the fortunes of France, and restoring the lost balance of 
power. They were bound by manifold obligations to the 
pope, who had excommunicated Heniy, and were encom- 
passed both on land and sea by the Spaniards, who desired 
to destroy that prince. The extent of their power was not 
such as to command great influence in the world, yet the 
Venetians were the first of all the Catholics who had courage 
to acknowledge Henry of Navarre as king of France. When 
his accession was notified to them by their ambassador 
Mocenigo, they at once empowered that functionary to 

^ In the anonymous Vita di Fra Paolo Sarpi (by Fra Fulgentio), p. 
104, in Griselini’s Memoirs of Fra Paolo, pp. 40, 78, and m various 
passages of Foscarini, we find notices of this ridotto Mauroceno, In 
addition to those before mentioned, Pietro and Giacopo Contarini, 
Giacopo Morosini, and Leonardo Mocenigo also belonged to it, though 
not attending so regularly as the first-named ; as did likewise Antonio 
Quirini, Giacopo Marcello, Marino Zane, and Alessandro Malipicro, 
who, old as he was, constantly accompanied Fra Paolo hoine* 
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congratulate Henry on the occasion.^ Their example did 
not fail to influence others. Although the Grand Duke Fer- 
dinand of Tuscany had not courage for a public acknow- 
ledgment of the new sovereign, he nevertheless entered into 
relations of personal friendship ^Yith him.*" The Protestant 
prince suddenly beheld himself surrounded by Catholic allies, 
—nay, received into their protection and shielded by them 
from the supreme head of their own Church. 

At all times when an important decision is to be made, 
the public opinion of Europe is invariably declared in a 
manner that admits of no doubt. Fortunate is he on whose 
side it takes its stand. Thenceforth his undertakings are 
accomplished with greatly increased facility. This power 
now favoured the cause of Henry IV. The ideas connected 
with his name had scarcely found expression; they were 
nevertheless already so influential as to make it not alto- 
gether impossible that the papacy itself might be won over 
to their side. 


3. LATTER TIMES OF SIXTUS V 

We return once again to Sixtus V. His internal ad- 
ministration, and the part he took in the restoration of the 
Church, have already been considered : we will now give 
some few words to the description of his policy in general. 

In doing this, we cannot fail to remark the extraordinary 
fact, that the inexorable justice exercised by this pontiff, 
the rigid system of finance that he established, and the close 
exactitude of his domestic economy, were accompanied by 
the most inexplicable disposition to political plans of fantastic 
extravagance. 

What strange ideas were permitted to enter his head ! 

He flattered himself for a long time that his power would 
suffice to put an end to the Turkish empire. He formed 

^ Andreae Mauroceni Historiarum Venetarum, lib. xiii. p. 548. 

^ Galluzzi; Istoria del Grandacato di Toscana, lib. v. (tom. v, p, 

78). 
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relalions in the East,— with the Persians, with certain Arab 
chiefs, and with the Druses. He fitted out galleys and 
hoped to obtain others from Spain and Tuscany. He fancied 
he should thus be enabled to co-operate by sea with Stephen 
Bathory, king of Poland, who was appointed to make the 
principal attack by land. For this undertaking, Sixtus 
hoped to combine all the forces of the north-east and south- 
west, He even persuaded himself that Russia would not 
only enter into alliance with the king of Poland, but would 
consent to subject herself to his command. 

Another time he amused himself with the notion that 
he could make the conquest of Egypt, either by his own 
resources, or with the aid of Tuscany alone. On this hope 
he founded the most extensive designs : the formation of a 
passage to connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean ; ^ 
the restoration of commerce as pursued by the ancients, and 
the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre. But supposing these 
plans should be found not immediately practicable, might 
not an incursion at least be made into Syria, in order to 
have the tomb of the Saviour hewn out of the rock by skil- 
ful masters in their craft, and brought, carefully wrapt and 
protected, to Italy ? He already entertained the hope of 
seeing this sanctuary, the most sacred in the world, erected 
in Montalto. Then would his native province, the March 
of Ancona, where the Holy House of Loret ) was already 
placed, comprise within its limits both the birth-place and 
tomb of the Redeemer. 

These were plans, or rather — for that w^ord has too 
definite a meaning — these were fantasies, castles in the 
air, of the most extraordinary character. How flagrantly 
are these visions in disaccord with the stern reality, the 
rigid practical activity, earnestly pressing forward to its 
end, by which this pontiff was distinguished ! 

We may nevertheless be permitted to declare, that even 

^ Dispaccio Gritti, 23 Agosto, 1587 ^ “ (B papa) entr6 a parlar 
della fossa che li re dell' Egitto havevano fatta per passar del mare 
rosso nel mar mediterraneo " Sometimes he formed the project of 
attacking Egypt single-handed. “ Scopri la causa del desiderar clanari 
per impiegarli in una armata che vorria far solo per Pimpresa dell* 
Egitto ^ pagar cjuelle gg.lee ehe ajutassejrQ a far quella impressit’’ 
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these had their origin in the exuberance of thoughts too 
mighty for accomplishment. 

The elevation of Rome into the acknowledged metropolis 
of Christendom, to which, after a certain lapse of years, 
all nations, even those of America, were to resort, — the 
conversion of ancient monuments into memorials of the 
subjugation of heathenism by the Christian faith,— the ac- 
cumulation of a treasure, formed of money borrowed and 
paying interest, as a basis for the secular power of the 
papal states,— all these are purposes surpassing the limits 
of the^ practicable, which found their origin in the ardour 
of religious enthusiasm, but which were yet highly in- 
fluential in determining the restless activity of this pontiff’s 
character. 

From youth upward, the life of man, active or passive, 
is but the reflection of his hopes and wishes. The present, 
if we may so speak, is compassed round by the future, and 
the soul resigns itself with unw^earied constancy to anticipa- 
tions of personal happiness. But as life advances, these 
desires and expectations become attached to more extensive 
interests; they aspire to the completion of some great 
object in science, in politics, in the more important general 
concerns of life ; they expand, in a word, into cares for the 
universal interest. In the case of our Franciscan, the 
fascination and stimulus of personal hopes had been ever 
all the more powerful, because he had found himself 
engaged in a career which opened to him the most exalted 
prospects : they had accompanied him from step to step, 
and had sustained his spirit in the extremity of his obscure 
penury.^ He had eagerly seized on every word foreboding 
prosperity, had treasured it in the depths of his heart, and, 
in the anticipation of success, had connected with each 
some magnificent design suggested by monkish enthusiasm. 
At length his utmost hopes were realized ; from a beginning 
the least auspicious, the most hopeless, he had risen to the 
highest dignity in Christendom, — a dignity of w^hich, eminent 
as it was, he yet entertained a conception exaggerated beyond 
the reality. He believed himself immediately selected by a 
special providence for the realization of those ideas that 
floated before his imagination. 
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Even when arrived at the possession of supreme power, 
he retained the habit and faculty of discerning, amidst all 
the complexities of general politics, whatever opportunity 
might present itself for magnificent enterprises, and em- 
ployed himself in projects for their execution. But to the 
charms of power and lasting renown he was profoundly 
sensible ; hence in all his acts we descry an element of a 
strictly personal character predominant. The lustre sur- 
rounding himself he desired to see diffused over all im- 
mediately belonging to or connected with him, his family, 
his birth-place, his native province. This wish was never- 
theless invariably subordinate to his interest in the general 
w^elfare of Catholic Christendom : his mind was^ ever 
accessible tp the influence of grand and elevated ideas, 
A certain difference is, however, to be remarked. To 
one portion of his plans he could himself give effectual 
accomplishment; for the execution of the other, he was 
compelled to depend on external aid. As a consequence, 
we perceive that he applied himself to the first with the 
inexhaustible activity which results from conviction, en- 
thusiasm, and ambition. With regard to the latter, on the 
contrary, he w’as by no means so earnest, whether because 
he was by nature distrustful, or because the chief part in 
the execution, and consequently in the gain and glory, had 
to be resigned to others. If we inquire what he really 
accomplished, towards the completion of his oriental pro- 
jects, for example, we perceive that he did no more 
than form alliances, exchange letters, issue admonitions, 
and take similar steps, — all preliminary only. That any 
measures, effectively adapted to the end he proposed, were 
ever taken, we cannot perceive. He would form the plan 
with all the eagerness of an excitable imagination, but since 
he could not immediately proceed to action, and the 
accomplishment of the work lay in remote distance, his 
will was not efficiently exerted, the project by which he 
had perhaps been considerably occupied was suffered to 
fall into oblivion, while some other succeeded to its place. 

At the moment now in question, the pope was absorbed 
by the grandest views connected with the undertaking 
against Henry IV. He anticipated a decisive victory for 
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strict Catholicism, and hoped to see the universal supremacy 
of the pontificate fully restored,— his whole life for the 
moment ^Yas engrossed by these prospects. He was 
persuaded that all the Catholic states were entirely agreed 
on this point, and would turn the whole force of their 
united powers against the Protestant who laid claim to 
the kingdom of France. 

In this direction of his thoughts, and while thus ardently 
zealous, he was made acquainted with the fact that a 
Catholic power— one too with which he had believed him- 
self on particularly good terms — Venice, namely — had 
offered congratulations to that very Protestant. He was 
profoundly afflicted by this proceeding. For a moment he 
attempted to restrain the republic from taking further steps ; 
he entreated the Venetians to w^ait. Time, he assured 
them, brought forth marvellous fruits; he had himself 
learned from the good and venerable senators to permit 
their arrival at maturity.^ 

Notwithstanding this request, the republic persisted, and 
acknowledged De Maisse, the former ambassador of France, 
after he had received his new credentials as plenipotentiary 
of Henry IV, Hereupon the pope proceeded from exhorta- 
tions to menaces. He declared that he should well know 
what it behoved him to do, and commanded that the old 
“ monitoria proclaimed against the Venetians in the time 
of Julius II should be sought out, and the formula of a new 
one prepared. 

It was yet not without pain and deep regret that he did 
this ; let us listen for a moment to the words of the pontiff, 
as uttered in conference with the ambassador, whom the 
Venetians sent to him on this occasion. 

“To fall at variance with those whom we do not love,” 
said the pope, “ that is no such great misfortune ; hut with 
those whom one loves, that is indeed a sorrow. Yes ! it 
will cause us much grief ” — ^he laid his hand on his breast — 
“ to break with Venice. 

“ But Venice has offended us. Navarre ! ” — ^it was thus 
he called Henry IV— “ Navarre is a heretic, excommunicated 

^ 9th Sett. 1589 : “Che per amor di Dio non si vada tanto avanti 
con questo Navaira ; che si stia a veder, &c.” 
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by the Holy See : and yet Venice, in defiance of all our 
remonstrances, has acknowledged him. 

“Does the Signory make pretension to be the most 
sovereign power of the earth? Does it belong to Venice to 
give example to all the rest of the world ? There is still a 
king of Spain, — there is still an Emperor, 

“ Has the republic any fear of Navarre ? We will defend 
her, if it be necessary, with all our force, — we have nerve 
enough. 

“ Or does the republic propose to inflict some injury on 
us ? God himself would be our defender. 

“ The republic should prize our friendship beyond that 
of Navarre j we can do more for her welfare. 

“ I beseech you to recall at least one step. The Catholic 
king has recalled many because we desired it ; not from fear 
of us, for our strength, as compared with his, is but as a fly 
compared with an elephant; but he has done it from love, 
and because it was the pope who had spoken, the vice- 
gerent of Christ, who prescribes the rule of faith to him, 
and to all others. Let the Signory do as much : they can 
easily find some expedient that shall serve as the pretext ; 
that cannot be difficult for them, they have wise and aged 
men enough, every one of \vhom would be capable of 
governing a world.” ^ 

But so much was not said without eliciting a reply. The 

^ Dispaccio Donato, 25 Nov. 1589. The pope spake for so long a 
time, that the ambassadors said it would have taken them an hour and 
a half to read it before the senate, had they written it all down. Among 
other matters, he continually insisted on the effects of excommunication : 
“Tre sono stati scommunicati, il re passato, il principe di Conde, il re 
di Navarra. Due sono malamente niorti, il terzo ci travaglia, e Dio 
per nostro esercitio lo mantiene ; ma finira anche esso e terminari male : 
dubitiamo punto di lui, — 2 Dec. Il papa publica un solennissimo 
giubileo per invitar ogn’ uno a dover pregar S. Divina Ma. per la 
quiete et augumento della fede Cattolica.’* [Thiee have been excom- 
municated ; the late king, the prince of Conde, and the king of Navarre. 
Two of them have met with an evil death, the third still vexes us ; ancl 
God upholds him for the exercise of our faith ; but he also will finish, 
and will come to a bad end : we need have no doubt concerning him. — 
2nd Dec. The pope published a most solemn jubilee, inviting all to 
supplicate the Divine Majesty for the peace and extension of the 
Catholic faith.] During this jubilee, Sixtus would see no one, “ per 
viver a se stesso et a sue divotioni,” 
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envoy extraordinary of the Venetians was Leonardo Donato, 
a member of the society we have described as assembled by 
Andrea Morosini. He was deeply imbued with the spirit 
of the ecclesiastical and political opposition, was a man of 
what would now be called the most consummate skill in 
diplomacy, and had already successfully conducted many 
difficult and delicate negotiations. 

The various motives by which the Venetians were in- 
fluenced could not well be set forth in Rome; Donato, 
therefore, gave prominence to those which the pope had in 
common with the republic, and 'which w^ere consequently 
assured of finding acceptance with his holiness. 

\yas it not manifest, for example, that the Spanish pre- 
dominance in the south of Europe became more decided, 
and more perilous from year to year? The pope felt this 
as deeply as any other Italian prince. He could take no 
step in Italy even at this time, without first obtaining the 
consent of Spain ; what then would be the state of things 
when the Spaniards should have gained the mastery in 
France? On this consideration, then, on the necessity for 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe, and on the 
means by which it might be restored, Donato principally 
insisted. He laboured to prove that the republic, far from 
seeking to offend the pope, had rather arranged her policy 
with a view to defending and promoting the most impoitant 
interests of the papal see. 

The pope listened to his words, but appeared to be 
utterly immoveable, and by no means to be convinced. 
Donato resigned all hope of accomplishing any thing, and 
requested an audience of leave. ^ This he obtained on 
the i6th of December, 1589, when the pontiff assumed an 
appearance of intending to refuse him his blessing. Yet 
Sixtus was not so perfectly enslaved but that arguments of 
sound reason produced their effect. He was self-willed, 
imperious, and obstinate ; yet his convictions were not alto- 
gether incapable of change : it was not impossible to lead 
him into new views of things, and he was in the main good- 
natured. Even while continuing the dispute, and stubbornly 

^ Dispaccio Donato ; “ Dopo si lungo negotio restando privo d’ogni 
speranza,” 
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defending his position, he felt himself moved in his heart, 
and even convinced. In the midst of that audience he 
became suddenly mild and compliant. “ He who has a col- 
league,” he exclaimed, “ has a master. I will speak to the 
congregation ; I will tell them that I have been angry with 
you, but that you have overcome my resentment.” They 
waited some days longer, when the pope declared that he 
could not approve what the republic had done, but he would 
refrain from adopting the measures he had contemplated 
against her. He gave Donato his blessing and embraced him.^ 

This may be called an almost insensible change of mere 
personal feeling. The most important results were, never- 
theless, involved in it. The pope himself permitted the 
rigour with which he had persecuted the Protestant king to 
relax. Neither would he absolutely condemn the Catholic 
party attached to Henry, by which his former policy had 
been opposed. A first step is always important ; because 
the whole tendency of the course pursued is involved in 
and determined by it. This was instantly perceived on 
the part of the opposition : it had originally sought only to 
exculpate itself ; it now proceeded to attempt to convince 
and gain over the pope himself. 

Monseigneur de Luxembourg soon after appeared in 
Italy, bearing a charge from the princes of the blood and 
Catholic peers attached to Henry IV. He was permitted to 
enter Rome, in January, 1590; and, in spite of the warning 
representations of the Spaniards, Sixtus granted him an 
audience. The envoy expatiated particularly on the per- 
sonal qualities of Henry^ placing his courage, magnanimity, 
and kindness of heart in the most brilliant light. The pope 
was quite enchanted with this description. “ In good truth,” 
he exclaimed, “ it repents me that I have excommunicated 
him.” Luxembourg declared that his lord and king would 
now render himself worthy of absolution ; and, at the feet 
of his holiness, would return into the bosom of the Catholic 
church, “ In that case,” replied the pope, I will embrace 
and console him.” 

^ Dispaccio Donato : Finalmente, inspirato dal Signor Dio, 

disse di contenlarscne (to give them his blessing) e di essersi lascialo 
vincer da noi.** 
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For already his imagination was powerfully excited, and 
he at once conceived the boldest hopes from these advances. 
He suffered himself to believe that the Protestants were pre- 
vented from returning to the Catholic church by political 
aversion to Spain, rather than by religious convictions 
in hostility with those of the Roman see ; and thought he 
ought not to repel them. There was already an English 
ambassador in Rome — one from Saxony was announced. 
The pontiff was perfectly ready to hear them. '‘Would to 
God,” he exclaimed, “ they would all come to our feet ! ” ^ 

The extent of the change that had taken place in the 
convictions of Sixtus V was made manifest by the mode of 
his proceeding towards Cardinal Morosini, his legate in 
France. The forbearance of this minister towards Henry III 
had, in earlier days, been reproved as a crime ; and he had 
returned to Italy, labouring under his sovereign’s displeasure. 
He w^as now brought into the Consistory by Cardinal 
Montalto, and Sixtus received him with the declaration that 
he rejoiced to see a cardinal of his own creation, as was 
Morosini, obtaining universal approbation.^ He was invited 
to the table of Donna Camilla. 

^ How greatly must this total change have astonished the 
strict Catholic world ! The pope evinced a favourable dis- 
position towards a Protestant whom he had himself excom- 
municated; and who, according to the ancient ordinances 
of the Church, had rendered himself incapable even of 
receiving absolution, by the commission of a double 
apostasy. 

That from all this there should result a reaction, was 
in the nature of things. The party holding rigid Catholic 

^ Dispaccio Donato, 13 Genn. 1590. "11 papa biasinia I’opinione 
do' cardinal! e d’altri prelati che lo stimulano a dover licenliar esso 
signor de Lucenburg, e li accusa che vogliano farsi suo pedante (his 
prompter, as we should say), in quello che ha studiato tutto il tempo 
della vita sua. Soggiunse che haveria caro che la regina d'Ingliilterra, 
il duca di Sassonia e tutti gli altri andassero a suoi piedi con bona dis- 
positione : che dispiacera a S. che andassero ad altri principi 
(catholics, of course) et havessero communicatione con loro, ma si con- 
solava quando vadino a suoi piedi a dimandar perdono.*’ 

^ Dispaccio, 3 Marzo : "Dice di consolarsi assai ch’egli soa creatura 
fusse di tutti tanto celebrato. Il cP^® Morosini acquista molto honore e 
ripiitatione per la soa relatione delle cose di Francia,” 
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Opinions was not so entirely dependent on the pope as to 
make their opposing him out of the question ; and the 
Spanish power supplied them with a support of which they 
eagerly availed themselves. 

The adherents of the League in France accused the pope 
of avarice. They asserted that he would not open his purse, 
but desired to retain all the money he hacf heaped up in the 
Castle of St. Angelo for his nephews and other connections. 
A Jesuit in Spain preached publicly on the deplorable con- 
dition of the Church. “ It was not the republic of Venice 
only that favoured the heretics ; but — hush, hush,*' he said, 
placing his finger on his lips, “ but even the pope himself.’’ 
These words resounded through Italy. Sixtus V had become 
so sensitive on these subjects, that when the General of the 
Capuchins proclaimed an exhortation to general prayers, 
to invoke the favour of God for the affairs of the Church,” 
he considered this as a personal affront, and suspended the 
Capuchin. 

Nor was the effect confined to mere hints and private 
complaints. On the 22nd of March, 1590, the Spanish 
ambassador appeared in the papal apartments to make a 
formal protest in the name of his sovereign against the pro- 
ceedings of the pope.^ There was an opinion, as these 
things shew us, more orthodox, more Catholic, than that of 
the pope himself. The Spanish ambassador now appeared 
in the palace to give this opinion effect and expression 
before the very face of the pontiff. It was an extraordinary 

* The following questions were laid before the pontiff by the Spanish 

envoy so early as the loth of March : “Li ha ricercalo la risposta sopra 
le tre cose, cioe di licentiar Lucenburg, iscommunicar li carcUnali ct 
altri prelati che seguono il Navarra, e promettcr di non habilitar mai 
esso Navarra alia successione della corona.** [Me demanded a reply as 
to three things ; that is, the dismissal of Luxembourg, the excommunica- 
tion of the cardinals and other prelates adhering to Navarre ; and the 
assurance that he would never render this Navarre eligible to the c^own 
of France,] He had besides given notice of a protest, whereupon the 
pope menaced him with excommunication : “ Minaccia di iscommunicar 
quei e castigarli nella vita che ardiranno di tentar quanto egii li havea 
detto, cacciandolo inanzi e serrandogH in faccia la porta.’* [lie threatens 
to excommunicate and inflict capital punishment on all who shall dare 
to attempt what he had intimated, driving him forth, and closing the 
door in his face.] 
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incident : the ambassador knelt on one knee and entreated 
his holiness for permission to execute the commands of his 
lord. The pope requested him to rise, saying it would be 
heresy to pursue the course he was contemplating against the 
vicar of Christ. 'The ambassador would not suffer himself 
to be disconcerted. “His holiness,” he began, “ought to 
proclaim the excommunication of all adherents of the king 
of Navarre without distinction. His holiness should declare 
that Navarre was incapable of ascending the French throne 
under every circumstance and for all time. If this were not 
done, the Catholic king would abandon his allegiance to his 
holiness, for the majesty of Spain could not permit the cause 
of Christ lo be brought to ruin.” ^ Scarcely would the pope 
allow him to utter his protest to this extent ; he exclaimed 
that this was not the business of the king. The ambassador 
rose, then knelt down again, resolved to continue. The 
pope called him a stone of offence and went away. But 
Olivarez was not yet content and would not permit himself 
to be baffled ; he declared that he would and must complete 
his protest, should the pope condemn him to the loss of his 
head ; he knew well that the king would avenge him and 
bestow the recompense of his fidelity on his children. 
Sixtus V, on the other hand, was violently enraged. He 
maintained that no prince on earth was empowered to 
dictate to the pope, who is appointed by God as the 
superior of every other sovereign ; that the proceedings of 
the ambassador were positively sacrilegious ; his instructions 
authorized him to make protestation only in the event of 
the pontiffs evincing indifference towards the cause of the 
League. How did he know that this was the case ? Did 
the ambassador pretend to direct the steps of his holiness ? 

Catholicism in its genuine forms appeared now to have 
but one aim — one undivided opinion. It seemed in the road 
to victory, and on the very point of success ; but there were 

' “Che S. S^. dichiari iscommunicati tutii quei che seguitaro in 
Francia il Navarra e tiitti gli altri che quovis mode li dessero ajuto, 
e che dichiari esso Navarra incapace perpetuamente alia corona di 
Francia: altramente che il re suo si lever^ della obedienza della cliiesa, 
e procurer^ che non sia fatta ingiuria alia causa di Christo e che la 
piet^ § la religioue soa sia conosciuta,” 
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formed unexpectedly within it two parties — two systems 
of opinion opposing each other politically and ecclesiasti- 
cally; the one disposed to make aggressions^ the other 
prepared for resistance. The struggle was commenced by 
each party exerting its utmost power in the effort to win over 
the head of the Church to its own side. The one already 
held possession of the pope, and now laboured to retain him 
by menaces, bitterness, and almost by force. Towards the 
other a secret feeling had disposed him at a very critical 
moment, and this now sought to secure him entirely for 
itself: attempts were made to allure him by promises; the 
most attractive prospects were displayed before him. For 
the decision of the contest, the question to which party 
the pontiff should attach himself, was one of the utmost 
importance. 

The demeanour of this pope, so renowned for active 
energy and decision of character, was at that moment such 
as to fill us with amazement. 

When letters arrived from Philip II, expressing the 
determination of that sovereign to uphold the rightful cause 
and support the League with all the force of his kingdom, — 
nay, with his own blood, — the pope was instantly full of 
zeaL Never would he expose himself, as he then de- 
clared, to the disgrace of not having opposed a heretic like 
Navarre.^ 

He was none the less soon afterwards perceived to incline 
towards the opposite side. When the difficulties in which the 
affairs of France involved him were represented to the pon- 
tiff, he exclaimed, that if Navarre were present, he would 
entreat him on his knees to become Catholic. 

No prince was ever placed in a more extraordinary 
position with regard to his plenipotentiary than that occupied 
by Sixtus V in relation to his legate Gaetano, whom he had 

^ He declared, even in the Consistory, “di haver scriLlo al re con 
sua propria mano, che procurera sempre con tuttc le sue forze spirituali 
e temporali che mai riesca re di Francia alciino che non sia di compila 
sodisfattione alia Sua Cattolica Maest 4 .” So early as Jan. 1590, the 
ambassadors say that, in his negotiations, the pope speaks of his designs 
to one in one sense, and to another in a sense totally different : “ il 
papa nelle trattationi parla con uno ad nn mode con suoi disegni ct acl 
Un altro con altri (disegni).” 
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sent to France during the time of his most intimate alliance 
with the Spaniards. The pontiff had certainly not yet gone 
over to the side of the Frenchi but his mind had been ren- 
dered irresolute, and he had been brought into a state of 
neutrality. Without the slightest regard to this change, the 
legate pursued his original instructions. When Henry lY 
besieged Paris after the victory of Ivry, it was from the papal 
legate that he experienced the most effectual resistance. In 
his presence it was that the magistrates and leaders of the 
people took an oath never to capitulate or make terms with 
Navarre. By the dignity attached to his spiritual office, and 
by a deportment remarkable for address and firmness, 
Gaetano succeeded in holding them to their engagements.’- 

It was, in fact, by the party attached to rigidly orthodox 
Catholicism that the superiority in strength was finally 
manifested. 

Olivarez compelled the pope to dismiss Luxembourg, 
although under the pretext of a pilgrimage to Loreto. 
Sixtus had intended to select Monsignor Serafino, who w as 
believed to hold French opinions, for a mission to France. 
Olivarez uttered loud complaints and threatened to appear 
no more -at th,e audience; the pope replied that he might 
depart in God’s name. Olivarez, nevertheless, eventually 
prevailed, and the mission of Serafino was laid aside. There 
is an invincible force in an orthodox opinion, adhered to 
with unflinching steadfastness, and more especially when it 
is advocated by a man of vigorous mind. Olivarez had the 
congregation which managed affairs connected with France, 
and which had been constituted in earlier times, in his favour. 
In July, 1590, in accordance with an earlier agreement, 
negotiations were entered into on the question of uniting the 
papal forces with the Spanish against Henry lY, who was 
then laying siege to Paris. It was the’ time when Alexander 
Farnese was preparing to lead his army, which had been tried 
in the Netherlands, across the French frontier. The number 
of troops which the pope would send to join him under the 
Duke of Urbino was settled,^ and to friends who advised 

^ Discours veritable et notable du siege de la ville de Paris en Pan 
1590, in Villeroy, M^moires d’Estat, tom. ii. p. 417. 

* The king was to furnish 20,000 foot soldieis and 3,000 cavalry ; 
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him to remain neutral Sixtus replied that he must do some- 
thing in the matter. The treaty was concluded after a warm 
exchange of opinions, but the pope then delayed the fulfil- 
ment of the contract He demanded secure retreats for his 
army and an outspoken understanding on the subject with 
the Catholics.^ Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that 
he had meanwhile abandoned the other party. 

There was at the papal court, at this very moment, an 
agent from Lesdiguieres, one of the leaders of the Huguenots, 
an envoy from the Landgrave, and an emissary from 
England. The imperial ambassador was further alarmed 
by the approach of the Saxon envoy, whose arrival was 
expected, and against whose suggestions, which he greatly 
dreaded, he was already seeking means of defence. The 
intrigues of Chancellor Crell extended their effect even to 
Rome.^ 

Thus did the powerful prince of the Church, the sovereign 
who lived in the persuasion that he was invested with a direct 
authority over the whole earth, and who had amassed a 
treasure that might well have enabled him to perform some 
mighty deed, remain undecided and incapable of action when 
the moment for decision had arrived. 

the pope 15,000 infantry and 2,000 horse. “ Li ambasciatori sollicitano 
con li cardinali la conclusione e sottoscrittione del capitolato.” [The 
ambassadors pressed the cardinals for the conclusion and signing of the 
treaty.] (Disp. 14 July.) The pope proposed in the congregation 
the question : “An eleclio regis Franciae, vacante pnneipe cx corpore 
sanguinis, spectet ad pontificem? Esortato a star ncutrale, lauclando 
il consiglio risponde non poter restar a far qualche cosa. [Being ex- 
horted to remain neutral, he commended that advice ; but declared 
that he could not refrain from doing something.] (Disp. 28 July.) 
The despatch of the 21 July says, in the meantime : Laodigeres haveva 
mandate un suo huomo a trattar con S. il quale ha trattato hinga- 
mente seco. [Lesdiguieres had sent one of his creatures to treat with 
his holiness, who talked with the same at great length.] 

^ Despatch of the Duke of Sessa, Aug. 7, 1590, to Philip II, in 
Hiibner, Skte- Quint III, 499. 

* The fact that the imperial ambassador warned the pope against 
Saxon insinuation cannot otherwise be explained. “ L’ambasciatore 
dell’ imperatore prega il pontefice di non voler ascoltare quel huomo 
che vien detto esser mandate dal duca di Sassonia, in quello che fusse 
di pregiuditio del suo patron e della casa d’Aiistrif!.: e cosl li yiep. 
promesso.’* 
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Ought we to reproach him with this as a fault? I fear 
that we should do him injustice. He had seen through 
the condition of things, he perceived the dangers on both 
sides, he suffered himself to be subjected to the influence 
of conflicting opinions. No crisis presented itself by which 
he might have been compelled to a final decision. The 
elements that were dividing the world had filled his very soul 
with the confusion of their conflict, and neither could there 
obtain the decisive mastery. 

It is certain that by this irresolute state of his own spirit, 
he placed himself in a position wherein it was impossible 
that he should effectually influence the world. On the 
contrary, he was himself re-acted on by the forces then 
agitating society, and this effect was produced in a manner 
highly peculiar. 

Sixtus had succeeded in suppressing the banditti, prin- 
cipally by establishing friendly relations with his neighbours. 
But since these were now interrupted — since opinions pre- 
vailed in Tuscany and Venice, which 'were altogether different 
from those held in Naples and Milan, and the pope would 
declare himself decidedly for neither, he became the object 
of suspicion, first to one and then to the other of these 
neighbours, and under favour of this state of things, the 
banditti once more aroused themselves to activity. 

It was in April, 1590, that they appeared again, led by 
Sacripante in the Maremma, by Piccolomini in Romagna, 
and by Battistella in the Campagna of Rome. They were 
amply provided with money, and it is said that they were 
observed to disburse large numbers of Spanish doubloons. 
They found adherents principally among the Guelphs, and 
'were already once more traversing the country in regularly 
organized bands, with banners flying and military music. 
Nor were the papal troops by any means disposed to offer 
them battle.^ This state of things produced an immediate 
effect on all the relations of the country. The people of 
Bologna opposed themselves to the pope's intention of 

^ Desp. 21 July: “I fuorusciti corrono fino su le porte di Roma,” 
[The outlaws commit their ravages up to the very gates of Rome.] The 
despatches of the 17th of March, 7th and 28th of April, 12th of May, 
and 2nd of June contain details of these disorders. 

von, II. 
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adding to the senators of their city with a boldness and 
independence of action long unthonght of. 

In this condition, surrounded by so many pressing dis- 
quietudes, and without having even attempted to announce 
a decision, or to adopt a resolution concerning the most 
important affairs, Pope Sixtus V died, on the 27th of August, 
1590. 

A storm burst over the Quirinal at the moment when he 
breathed his last. The ill-taught multitude persuaded them- 
selves that Fra Felice had made a compact with the evil 
spirit, by whose aid he had risen from step to step, and 
that the stipulated period having now expired, his soul had 
been carried away in the tempest. It was in this manner 
that they signified their discontent at the number of new 
taxes he had imposed, and expressed those doubts of his 
perfect orthodoxy which had for some years been frequently 
agitated. With impetuous fury they tore down the statues 
that had been erected in his earlier days, and even came to 
a resolution in the Capitol, that no statue should ever again 
be erected to a pontiff during his lifetime. 


4. URBAN VII, GREGORY XIV, INNOCENT IX, AND 
THEIR CONCLAVES, 1590-1591 

The new election ^Yas now of redoubled importance. 
To which of the two principles just commencing their 
contest the pontiff about to be chosen should attach himself, 
must principally depend on the personal dispositions of the 
man selected; and it could not be doubted that his decision 
would involve consequences which must influence the whole’ 
world. The tumult and intriguing strife of the conclave 
hence assume peculiar importance, and require us to devote 
a few words to their consideration. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, the college 
of cardinals was powerfully influenced either by the imperial 
faction, or by that of France. It was even remarked by 
one of the popes, that the cardinals no longer possessed any 
freedom of election. But from the middle of the century, 
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the influence thus exerted by foreign powers had materially 
declined. The Curia was left much more to its own 
decisions ; ^ and there arose, from the ferment of its 
internal agitations, a principle or custom of very singular 
character. 

It was the habit of each pontiff to nominate a number 
of cardinals, who gathered round his nephews and kinsmen 
i’n the next conclave, maintained the family interests of the 
pope just deceased, formed a new power, and usually sought 
to raise one of their own party to the papal throne. It is a 
remarkable fact that they never succeeded, that the oppo- 
sition was victorious on every occasion, and in most cases 
put forward an adversary of the last pope. 

I will not attempt any close investigation of this matter. 
We have testimonies relating to these elections that are not 
altogether unworthy of credit ; but it would be impossible 
to gain correct and clear views of the personal relations and 
motives really in action on these occasions : our best efforts 
could but result in the production of mere shadows. 

It must suffice that we direct attention to the principle. 
At the period in question, the pontiff elected was invariably 
the antagonist, and never the adherent of the pope preced- 
ing ; he was the creature, that is to say, of the last but one. 
Paul IV was thus advanced to the papal see by the creatures 
of Paul III, while Pius IV was elected by the enemies of 
Paul IV and the Caraffa family. Borromeo, the nephew of 
Pius IV, was sufficiently disinterested to give his support to 
a man of the party opposed to his own, because he con- 
sidered him to be the most pious and best fitted; but he did 
this in the face of earnest remonstrance from the creatures 
of his uncle, who, as the report informs us, could scarcely 
believe that they saw what they saw, or did what they did;^ 
and accordingly they sought to turn their compliance to 
account on the next occasion. They endeavoured to make 
this custom a fixed precedent, to give it the force of an 
established rule ; and the successor of Pius V was in fact 
selected from the creatures of Pius IV, A similar practice 
prevailed at the election of Sixtus V, who was elevated from 
among the adversaries of his predecessor, Gregory XIII. 

' See Appendix, No. 63. 
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We are, therefore, not to be surprised at constantly find- 
ing men of opposite characters successively occupying the 
papal throne. Each faction was alternately driven from its 
place by the other. 

In virtue of this mode of succession^ the opponents of 
Sixtus V, especially those of his later policy, found a cheer- 
ing prospect opened before them. Sixtus had raised his 
nephew to great power, and Montalto now entered the con- 
clave with a train of cardinals devoted to his interests, as 
numerous as any that had appeared on previous occasions. 
He was nevertheless compelled to give way. The creatures 
of Gregory succeeded in electing an opponent of the late 
pontiff, one who had indeed been especially offended by 
Sixtus, and was unequivocally attached to the Spanish inte- 
rests ; this was Giovanni Battista Castagna, Urban VIL^ 

But they were not fortunate in their choice. Urban VII 
died before he had been crowned, before he had nominated 
a single prelate, and when he had worn the tiara twelve 
days only ; the contest of election had consequently to be 
opened anew. 

It was decided by the fact that the Spaniards again look 
the most earnest part in its proceedings. They saw clearly 
the great importance of the result as regarded the affairs of 
France, and King Philip resolved on a step for which he was 
reproached in Rome as fora dangerous innovation, and which 
his own partizans could excuse only by alleging the difficult 
circumstances in which he was placed.^ He nominated seven 
cardinals, from all of whom he hoped to obtain good ser- 
vice, and declared that he would acknowledge no candidate 
but these. At the head of these nominees stood the name 
of Madmzzi, and the Spanish cardinals instantly put forth 

^ Conclave di papa Urbano VII MS.: “La pralica (di questa 
elettione) fu guidata dal cardinal Sforza (capo delle creature di papa 
Gregorio XIII) e da caxdinale Genovesi.” In a dispatch from De 
Maisse, ambassador of France in Venice, which is given in F. von 
Raumer’s Histor. Briefen, i. p. 360, we are told that Colonna, having 
already placed himself in the pontifical seat, was dragged from it by 
Cardinal Sforza ; but this should scarcely be understood literally. 

® “II grande interesse del re cattolico e la spesa nella quale si trova 
senza ajuto nissuno per servitio della Christianity fa che gli si debbia 
condonare.“ 
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their utmost efforts to carry the election of this their chief. 
But they were met by an obstinate resistance. The college 
refused Madruzzi because he w^as a German, and because it 
was not to be suffered that the papacy should again fall into 
the hands of barbarians.^ Neither would Montalto permit 
any one of the remaining nominees to be chosen. He would 
have vainly attempted to raise one of his own adherents to 
the papal chair, but he had at least the power of excluding 
the candidates whom he opposed. The sittings of the con- 
clave were unusually protracted : the banditti were masters 
of the country ; intelligence of property plundered and 
villages burnt was daily brought to the city ; there was even 
fear of commotions in Rome itself. 

There remained but one method of arriving at a con- 
clusion, — this w^as, to select from the candidates the one 
least objectionable to the kinsmen of Sixtus V. In the 
Florentine accounts^ we are told that the grand duke of 
Tuscany contributed largely to this result; those wTitten 
by the Romans ascribe it to Cardinal Sforza, the leader of 
the Gregorian cardinals. Retired within his cell, perhaps 
because he had been told that it would be for his advantage 
to remain silent, and suffering at the moment from fever, 
lived Cardinal Sfondrato, one of the seven. In his favour 
the different parties agreed, and a family alliance between 
the houses of Montalto and Sfondrato was at once brought 
into discussion. Montalto then visited the cardinal in his 
cell ; he found him in prayer before the crucifix, still not 
entirely free from fever, and informed him that he would be 
elected on the following morning. When the time arrived, 
Sfondrato was led to the chapel where the votes were taken, 
by Cardinals Montalto and Sforza. He was duly elected, 
and assumed the name of Gregory XIV.® 

The new pontiff w^as a man who fasted twice every week, 
said mass daily, repeated the prescribed number of prayers 

^ Cardinal Morosini said: ‘‘Italia anderebbe in preda a’ barbari, 
che sarebbe nna vergogna,’’ [Italy would fall a prey to barbarians, 
which would be a shame to all.] Conclave della sede vacante di 
Urbano VII. 

* Galluzzi : Storia del Granducato di Toscana, v. 99. 

® Tasso has celebrated this accession to the throne in an admirable 
canzone, ‘ ‘ Da gran lode immortal.’* 
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on his knees, and then devoted an hour to his favourite 
author, St. Bernard; carefully noting down such passages 
in the work before him as he found more particularly 
striking, — a man of a spirit most pure and blameless. It 
was, however, remarked, half jestingly, that as he had come 
into the world too early — at seven months — and had not 
been reared without difficulty, so there was upon the whole 
too little of the earthly element in his composition. Of the 
practices and intrigues of the Curia, he had never been able 
to comprehend anything. He took it for granted that the 
cause upheld by the Spaniards was the cause of the Church ; 
he ’was a born subject of Philip II, and a man after his own 
heart. Without any delay he declared himself decidedly in 
favour of the League.^ 

‘‘ Do you,'^ he wrote to the Parisians, “ you, who have 
made so praiseworthy a beginning, continue to persevere ; 
make no halt until you have attained the end of your course. 
Inspired by God, we have resolved to come to your assistance. 
First, we send you a subsidy in money, and that indeed 
beyond our means ; next, we despatch our nuncio, Landriano, 
to France, that by his efforts he may bring back all who 
have deserted from your banners ; and finally, we send you, 
though not without heavily burthening the Church, our dear 
son and nephew Ercole Sfondrato, duke of Montemarciano, 
with cavalry and infantry to defend you by force of arms. 
Should you require yet more, we will provide you with 
that also.” ^ 

In this letter the whole policy of Gregory XIV is ex- 
pressed. It was, however, extremely effective. The explicit 
declaration of his intentions, the renewal of excommunication 
against Hemy IV, by which it was accompanied, and, lastly, 
the exhortation with which Landriano was charged to all 
the clergy, nobles, judicial functionaries, and the third estate, 
to separate themselves, under pain of heavy penalties, from 
Henry of Bourbon, produced a deep impression.'* Many of 

^ Cicarella de Vita Gregorio XIV, to be found in all the later 
editions of Platina. 

^ ® Gregoire pape XIV k nies fils bien-aymez les gens du conseil des 
seize quarters de la ville de Paris. In Cayet, Chronologic novenaire, 
Memoires coll, univ., tom. Ivii. p. 62. 

* Even Cayet remarks this : “Le party du roi estoit .'sans aucune 
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the followers of Henry, who held rigidly Catholic opinions, 
were at length perplexed and shaken by this decisive step of 
the head of their Church; they declared that the Church 
had a regular succession as well as the kingdom, and that it 
was no more permitted to change the religion than the 
dynasty. It was at this lime that what was called the third 
party arose among the adherents of the king. This con- 
tinually exhorted him to return to the Catholic faith. It 
remained firm in its allegiance to him on this condition, 
and with this expectation only, and possessed the more 
importance because it included the most powerful men 
among those immediately surrounding the king. 

But results of still higher moment were to be expected 
from the further measures announced by Gregory in the 
letter just quoted, and which he carried into effect without 
delay. He sent the Parisians 15,000 scudi every month ; 
he despatched Colonel Lusi into Switzerland to raise troops, 
and having solemnly committed the standard of the Church 
to Ercole Sfondrato, as their general, in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, he sent him to Milan, where his forces were to as- 
semble. The commissary who accompanied him, Arch- 
bishop Matteucci, was largely provided with money. 

Under these auspices, Philip II no longer hesitated to 
take earnest part in the affairs of France. His troops 
advanced into Brittany, and at the same time possessed 
themselves of Toulouse and Montpellier. On some pro- 
vinces he thought he had peculiar claims, in others he was 
in close confederacy with the leading chiefs ; these alliances 
had been gradually formed by certain Capuchin friars and 
were kept up by their agency. He was considered in many 
provinces as “the sole protector of the orthodox faithful 
against the Huguenots,” and was invited in the most pressing 
terms even to Paris. Meanwhile the Piedmontese attacked 
Provence, and the papal army united with that of the League 
at Verdun. It was a general movement of the Spanish and 
Italian powers for the purpose of drawing France by force 


division* Ce qui fut entretenu jusques au temps de la publication des 
billies monitoriales du pape Gregoire XIV, que d’aucuns vouluient 
cngendrer un tiers parly et le former des catholiques qui estoient dans 
le pai ty' royal. 
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into those rigidly Catholic opinions prevailing in Spain and 
Italy. The treasures accumulated with so much effort by 
Pope Sixtus, and which he had so jealously guarded, were 
now converted to the profit of Spain. After Gregory XIV 
had taken from the castle of St. Angelo those sums, to the 
expenditure of which the late pontiff had not attached 
conditions, he seized those which had been most strictly 
tied up. He was of opinion that a more pressing necessity 
than now assailed the Church could never occur. 

The decision with which these measures were entered 
on, the prudence of the king, the wealth of the pontiff, and 
the influence exerted on France by their united dignity and 
authority, made it impossible to calculate the extent to 
which this two-fold ambition, temporal and spiritual, might 
have proceeded, and the results that might have ensued; 
but in the midst of the undertaking Gregory XIV expired. 
He had possessed the papal chair only ten months and ten 
days, and yet had effected alterations of vast importance. 
What might not have been the consequence had he retained 
this power during a course of years? The loss of the 
pontiff was the heaviest affliction that could possibly have 
befallen the party of Spain and the League. 

It is true that the Spaniards once more ruled the con- 
clave. They had again appointed seven candidates/ and 
one of these cardinals, Giovanni Antonio Fachinetto, was 
elected under the title of Innocent IX. He also appears 
to have been disposed towards the interests of Spain, 
so far as can be judged; it is certain that he afforded 
supplies to the League, and there is a letter still extant, in 
\vhich he urges Alessandro Farnese to hasten the preparation 
of his forces, to move forward into France and relieve the 
city of Rouen, — movements which that general then executed 
with so much ability and success.^ But the misfortune was, 

^ In the Histoire des Conclaves, i. 251, we read, “I.es Espagnols 
vouloient rdtablir leur reputation,*’ but this is only a mis-translation. 
In the MS. which forms the groundwork of this booh, Conclave di 
Innocenzio IX (Inff. Politt.), we find, “per non perder la racqulstata 
autorit^ ’* [that they might not lose the authority they had regained], 
which is in strict accordance with the state of affairs (App. No. 63). 

* According to Davila, Historia delle guerre civili di Francia, xli. 
p. 763, Innocent does not appear to have been so decidedly favourable 
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that Innoc6nt IX was already very old and failing ^ he 
scarcely ever left his couch ; even his audiences were given 
there. From the death-bed of an aged man, who was him- 
self incapable of moving, proceeded exhortations to war, by 
which France — nay, all Europe — was set in commotion. 
Two months had scarcely elapsed from the elevation of 
Innocent IX to the pontifical seat when he also died. 

And thus were the conflicts of election renewed in the 
conclave for the fourth time. They were now the more 
important, because these continual changes had enforced the 
conviction that it was most essential to choose a man of 
vigorous powers and with a promise of long life. The 
decision now to be arrived at was one that must influence 
a considerable period of time. Thus, the proceedings of 
this conclave w^ere of high and important interest for the 
history of the whole world. 


5. ELECTION AND CHARACTER OF CLEMENT VIII 

Amidst the prosperous course of their interests in Rome 
during the last year, the Spaniards had finally won over 
even Montalto himself. His house had acquired pos- 
sessions in the Neapolitan territory, and whilst Montalto 
I ledged himself to oppose no further resistance to the will 
of the king, Philip promised in return that he would not 
absolutely exclude all the adherents of Sixtus V. They were 
thus to be henceforward in alliance, and the Spaniards no 
longer delayed to put forward the man from whose active 
co-operation they might hope the most effectual aid in the 
French war. 

Among all the cardinals, Santorio, holding the title of 
Sanseverina, was considered the most zealous. He had 
sustained many conflicts with the Protestants, even when 
living at Naples in his youth; and in his autobiography, still 
extant in MS., he describes the massacre of the Huguenots 

to the League ; but the letter cited (it is in Cayet, p. 356) removes all 
doubt. 
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at Paris as the renowned day of St. Bartholomew, in the 
highest degree cheering to Catholics.” ^ He had invariably 
advocated the most violent opinions, was the leading member 
in the congregation for the management of French affairs, 
and had long been the soul of the inquisition. He was in 
good health, and of tolerably vigorous years. 

On this man the Spaniards desired to confer the supreme 
spiritual dignity, — one more devoted to them they could 
not have found. Olivarez had already arranged all pre- 
liminaries no doubt of success seemed to remain. Of 
fifty-two votes he had secured thirty-six, — just sufficient to 
decide the choice, for which two-thirds of the whole number 
w^ere always required. On the first morning after the close 
of the conclave, the cardinals accordingly proceeded to the 
formal act of election. Montalto and Madruzzi, the chiefs 
of the united factions, led Sanseverina from his cell, which 
was instantly stripped of all it contained by the servants, 
according to the custom always practised in regard to the 
cells of the pontiffs elect. Thirty-six cardinals accompanied 
him to the Pauline chapel. He had already been entreated 
to forgive his opponents, and had declared that he would 
jjardon all, and would adopt the name of Clement, as a first 
intimation of his placable intentions. Empires and nations 
were then commended to his protection. 

But in the selection of this prelate, one circumstance had 
been left out of view. Sanseverina was reputed to be so 
rigidly austere that every one feared him. 

It thus happened that many voters had steadily refused 
to take part with him, — as, for example, the younger 
cardinals : these joined themselves to his ancient personal 
adversaries, and this party now assembled in the Sistine 
chapel. There’ were, it is true, but sixteen persons when 
all were met together, and they wanted one more vote to 
secure them the power of exclusion : some of those present 

^ He speaks of a “giusto sdegno del re Cailo IX di gloriosa 
memoria in quel celebre gioino di S, Bartolommeo lietissimo a’ calto- 
lici.” (App. No. 64 .) 

® Conclave di Clemente VIII MS. ; “ 11 conte di Olivarez, fcclele et 
inseparabile amico di S. Severina, aveva prima di partire di Roma per 
il governo di Sicilia tutto preordinato.” 
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then evinced a disposition to submit to their destiny and 
acknowledge Sanseverina, but the experienced Altemps had 
sufficient influence to make them still hold out. They relied 
on his judgment, and believed him to understand the matter 
better than themselves. 

And a similar disinclination was in fact prevailing even 
among those who had given their word to Sanseverina, but 
many of whom rejected him in their hearts; they had 
resigned themselves to the wishes of the king and Montalto, 
but were only waiting an opportunity to recall their assent. 
On assembling in the chapel of election, there were symptoms 
of disquietude and agitation, altogether unusual when the 
choice had been previously decided. The counting of the 
votes was commenced, but there was an evident reluctance 
to bring it to a conclusion. Sanseverina’s own countrymen 
threw obstacles in his way.^ There wanted only some one 
who would open a way for the expression of the feeling by 
which so many present were actuated. Ascanio Colonna 
at length found courage to. do this. He belonged to the 
Roman barons, by whom the inquisitorial severity of San- 
severina was more especially dreaded. He exclaimed, “ I 
see that God will not have Sanseverina, neither will Ascanio 
Colonna ! ” He then left the Pauline chapel, and passed 
over to the opposite party in the Sistine. 

By this act the latter gained the victory. A secret 
scrutiny was accorded. There w^ere many who would never 
have dared openly to retract their promised votes, but who 
were glad to do so in secret, and when assured that their 
names would be concealed. When the balloting lists were 
opened, thirty votes only were found for the proposed 
candidate. 

Sanseverina had come to the Vatican assured of his 
election. He believed himself already in possession of 
that plenitude of spiritual authority to which he attributed 
so exalted a significance, and in defence of which he had 
so earnestly battled : between the prospect of attaining to 
the fulfilment of his highest wishes, and that of a future 

^ In regard to this matter, we have the accounts contained in printed 
and MS. Conclaves, as also that left us by Severina himself, which I 
give in the appendix. (See No. 64, sections i and 4.) 
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perpetually burdened hy the sense of rejection, between 
the condition of ruler and that of servant, he had passed 
seven hours as between life and death. The decision was 
at length made known. Bereaved of his hopes, ^ he was 
sent back to his dismantled cell. “ The next night, he 
tells us in his autobiography, “was, of all the unhappy 
moments I have ever experienced, the most unhappy ; the 
heavy sorrow of my soul, and my inward anguish, forced 
from me, incredible to relate, a bloody sweat.’’ 

He was sufficiently acquainted with the nature of a con- 
clave to know that he must entertain no further hopes. His 
friends did indeed once more propose him, but the attempt 
was utterly vain. 

By this event the Spaniards themselves also lost ground. 
The king had named five candidates, not one of whom could 
carry his election. They were now compelled to attempt 
the elevation of a sixth, whom the Spaniards had also 
nominated, but only as a supernumerary. 

This was Cardinal Aldobrandini, an adherent of Sixtus 
V, whom Philip had rejected the year before, and had now 
named, rather to oblige his confederate Montalto, than of 
his own accord. To him they now recurred, as to the only 
candidate whose election was possible. He was entirely 
agreeable to Montalto, as may be imagined; and the 
Spaniards could say nothing in opposition, because he had 
been nominated by themselves. He was not unwelcome 
to the rest of the electors, and was indeed generally beloved. 
Thus Aldobrandini was elected with but little opposition, 
on the 20th of January, 1592. He assumed the name of 
Clement VI 11 . 

The conclusion of these conflicts, as regarded the 
Spaniards, was sufficiently curious. They had laboured to 
win Montalto to their side, in the hope of thereby securing 
the election of their own partisan ; and now it was in con- 
sequence of this very alliance that they were compelled to 
aid in the elevation of a friend of Montalto, and a creature 
of Sixtus V, to the papal seat. 

It is to be observed, that on this occasion a change in 
the course of the papal elections was originated, which we 
cannot consider unimportant Men of opposite factions 
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had for a long time invariably succeeded each other. Even 
now the same thing had occurred : the adherents of Sixtus V 
had been driven three times from the contest, but the victors 
had possessed only a transitory enjoyment of power, and had 
not been able to form any new or powerful faction. Deaths, 
funerals, and new conclaves had rapidly followed each other. 
The first who once more attained the papal throne, in the 
full vigour of life, was Clement VIII. The government, of 
which he was the head, was that of the same party by whom 
the most enduring tenure of power had of late years been held. 

Attention was now universally directed to the inquiry 
of who the new ruler was, and what might be expected from 
him. 

Clement VIII was born in exile. His father, Salvestro 
Aldobrandini, of a distinguished Florentine family, but a 
determined and active antagonist of the Medici, w^as banished 
on the ultimate triumph obtained by that house in the year 
1531, and compelled to seek his fortune in other lands 
He was a doctor of law, and had previously given lectures 
at Pisa. We find him, soon after his banishment, in Venice, 
where he took part in the amelioration of the Venetian 
statutes, and in an edition of the institutes. We next meet 
him in Ferrara or Urbino, forming part of the council or 
tribunal of the duke j but more permanently in the service, 
first of one and then of another among the cardinals, as 
whose deputy he was charged with the administration of 
justice or of the government in one or other of the ecclesi- 
astical cities. He is perhaps most clearly distinguished by 
the fact, that in this uncertain mode of life he found means 
to educate five excellent sons. The most highly gifted 


^ Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, iii. 42, 61, Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d’ltalia, I. i. 392, gives as usual a most elaborate and instructive article 
under this name, hut it is not complete. Among other omissions, is 
that of the activity he displayed in Venice, with the description of which 
Giovanni Delfino begins his relation, in a manner that leaves no doubt 
of the fact : “ Silvestro Aldobrandini ne’ tempi della rihellione di 
Firenze cacciato da quella citta se ne venne qui, riformh li nostri statuti 
e rivedde le leggi et ordini della republica.” [Silvestro Aldobrandini 
came to this city when driven from Florence in the rebellion; he 
reformed our statutes and revised the laws and ordinances of the re* 
public.] See App. No. 70. 
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aaioiig them was perhaps Giovanni, the eldest, ^Yhonl they 
called the charioteer of the family. It was by him that 
their path was cleared. Entering on the judicial career, he 
rose from its dignities to that of cardinal in the year 1570* 
Had longer life been granted to him, it is believed that he 
might have had well-founded hopes of the tiara. Bernardo 
gained renown in the profession of arms, Tommaso was 
an eminent philologist; his translation of Diogenes Laertius 
has been frequently reprinted. Pietro was reputed to he 
an excellent practical jurist. The youngest, Ippolito, born 
at Fano in the year 1536,^ was at first the cause of some 
anxiety to bis father, who feared that he would be unable 
to provide him with an education worthy of his talents ; but 
in the first instance Cardinal Alessandro Tarnese took the 
boy under his protection, and settled on him a yearly allow- 
ance from the revenues of his bishopric of Spoleto; the 
rising fortunes of his brothers were afterwards sufficient of 
themselves to bring him forward. He soon obtained the 
prelacy, and next succeeded to the office of his eldest 
brother in the court of the Rota. He was nominated 
cardinal by Sixtus V, who despatched him on an embassy 
to Poland. This it was that first brought him into a sort 
of connection with the house of Austria. All the members 
of that family considered themselves his debtors for the 
address with which he had liberated the Archduke Maxi- 
milian from the captivity he had been held in by the Poles, 
— a service, in the performance of which he had used his 
authority with a prudence and foresight that could not but 
ensure admiration as well as success. When Philip II 
resolved on naming a cardinal, created by Sixtus, as a 
supernumerary, it was this circumstance that induced him 
to prefer Aldobrandini to others. And thus did the son of 
a homeless fugitive, of whom it was at one moment feared 
that he must pass his life in the labours of the desk, attain 
to the highest dignity in Christendom. 

There is a monument in the church of Santa Maria alia 
Minerva in Rome, the inscription on which it is impossible 

^ In the baptismal register of the cathedral parish of Fano, we find 
the following entry : di 4 Marzo 1536 fu battezato un putto di JW 

Salvestro, che fii luogotenente qui: hebbe nome Ippolyto.” 
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to read without a certain feeling of satisfaction. It is that 
erected by Salvestro Aldobrandini to the mother of so 
noble a band of sons, and is inscribed as follows To 
his dear wife Lesa, of the house of Deti, with whom he lived 
in harmony for seven and thirty years.” 

The new pontiff brought to his office all the activity 
peculiar to a fpnily which has contended with difficulties. 
He held his sittings in the early hours of morning, his 
audiences in the afternoon ; ^ all reports were received and 
investigated, all despatches were read and discussed^ legal 
arguments were sought out, early precedents compared. It 
was no unusual thing for the pope to display more know- 
ledge of the subject in question than was possessed by 
the lawyers who laid it before him. He laboured with the 
same assiduity when pope, as when he was auditor of the 
Rota I his attention was given as much to the details of 
internal policy as to those of Europe in general, or to the 
great interests of the ecclesiastical authority. The question 
“ In what he took pleasure?” was asked : ‘‘In every thing 
pr nothing,” was the reply.^ 

Nor would he permit himself to incur the blame of the 
slightest negligence in his spiritual duties, Baronius re- 
:eived his confession every evening; he celebrated mass 
niniself every morning at noon. Twelve poor men dined 
daily in the same room with himself, at least during the 
early years of his pontificate, and the pleasures of the table 
were in his case altogether outnf the question. On Fridays 
and Saturdays, moreover, he fasted. When he had laboured 
earnestly through the week, his recreation on the Sunday 
was to send for certain pious monks, or for the fathers of 

^ Beiitivoglio, Meniorie, i, p. 54, sets before us the whole order of 
the week. 

2 Relatione al cardk d’Este, 1599- MS. Fosc. “He carried on 
war like Julius II, he built like Sixtus V, he reformed like Pius V, his 
conversation, moreover, was seasoned with wit.’* Then comes the 
following description: “Di complession flemmatico e sanguigno, ma 
con qualche mistura di colera, di corporatura carnoso e grasso, di 
costumi gravi e modesti, di nianiera dolce et affabile, nel moto tardo, 
nelle attioni circon^etto, nell* esecutioni cuntatore ; quando non 
risolve, premedita. — E tenace del secreto, cupo nei pensieri, industrioso 
nel tirarli al fine,” (See App. No. 69.) 
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Vallicella, and hold discourse with them on the more 
profound questions of divinity. The reputation for virtue, 
piety, and an exemplary life that he had always enjoyed, 
was raised to an extraordinary degree by such modes of 
proceeding. He knew this, and desired it; for by this 
reputation his efficiency as sovereign pastor of the Church 
was increased. 

Clement VIII conducted himself on all occasions wuth 
enlightened deliberation. He laboured willingly, being 
endowed with one of those natures that derive fresh 
strength from their toils : but he -was careful to regulate 
the ardour of his pursuits, and to mitigate the severity of 
his efforts by due exercise.^ He would sometimes display 
great irritation, would become violent, and use bitter words ; 
but if he perceived that the persons before him were ren- 
dered silent by the majesty of the papacy, but yet perhaps 
betrayed dissent and resentment by their looks, he would 
command himself and seek to remove the painful impression. 
He desired that nothing should be perceived in him but 
what was becoming in itself and consonant with the idea of* 
a good, pious, and wise man.^ 

Former popes had believed themselves raised above all 
law, and had endeavoured to turn the administration of 
their high office into a means of mere personal enjoyment ; 
but the spirit of the age would at that time no longer permit 
this to be done. Personal inclinations must now be kept 
in subjection. The man was merged in his officej no one 
could then have either obtained or administered that office 
without making his conduct conform to the idea entertained 
of its character. 


^ Venier, Relatione di Roma, i6oi : **La gotta molto mcno che 
oer Tinanzi li da molestia al presente, per la sua bona regola di viver, 
lel quale da certo tempo in qua precede con grandissima riserva c con 
lotabiie astinenza nel here : che le giova anco moltissirao a non dar 
bmento alia grassezza, alia quale k molto inclinata la sua complcssione, 
isando anco per questo di frequentare Pesercitio di caminar longamenle 
empre che senza sconcio de’ negozi conosce di poterlo fare, ai quali 
londimeno per la sua gran capacita supplisce.” (See App. No. 71.) 

* Delfino : “Si va conoscendo certo che in tutte le cose si move 
3 . con gran zelo dell’ onor di Dio e con gran desiderio del ben 
)ublico.” (App. No. 70.) 
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It is manifest that the strength of the papacy itself was 
immeasurably increased by this change. Human institu- 
tions are strong only so long as their spirit has vital exist- 
ence, and exhibits its efficacy in those who wield the powers 
they create. 


6. ABSOLUTION OF HENRY IV 

And now the most interesting subject of inquiry to all 
was, how this pontiff, so remarkable for talent, activity, and 
force, and withal so blameless in character, would consider 
and treat the most momentous question of Europe, — the 
state of France. 

Would he attach himself unconditionally to Spain, as 
his immediate predecessors had done? There was nothing 
in his previous life that imposed on him the necessity for 
this, neither was he led to it by personal inclination. He 
did not fail to perceive that the predominance of Spain was 
becoming oppressive even to the papacy, and would despoil 
it more especially of its political independence. 

Or would he decide for the party of Henry IV? It is 
true that this prince gave intimations of a disposition to 
become Catholic, but such a promise was more readily 
given than fulfilled: he was still a Protestant. Clement 
VIII feared to be deceived. 

We have seen how Sixtus V stood wavering between 
these two possibilities, and the serious perplexities arising 
from that cause. The party of the zealots still retained its 
strength in 'Rome, and the new pope durst not expose 
himself to their animosity and opposition. 

He was surrounded by difficulties on every side, and 
was constantly on his guard, that no word might lay him 
open to attack, or awaken slumbering enmities. It is only 
from his acts, from the general tenor of his conduct, that 
we are enabled gradually to infer his opinions and feelings. 

At his accession to power, the papal see had a legate in 
France, who was believed to be in the Spanish interests, 
and an army which bad been sent to oppose Henry JV, 
you 11. E 
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Rome also paid subsidies to the League. The new pope 
could make no change in all these things. Had he with- 
held his subsidies, withdiawn his troops, or recalled his 
legate, his reputation for orthodoxy would have been en- 
dangered, and he would have exposed himself to more 
rancorous animosities than Pope Sixtus had experienced. 
He was, however, far from increasing the efforts made by 
the papacy for the League, or from giving them a new 
impulse j on the contrary, he took every favourable oppor- 
tunity for their gradual diminution and restriction. 

But no long time had elapsed before he found himself 
compelled to a step of a less ambiguous character. 

In the year 1592, Cardinal Gondi was despatched into 
Italy by Henry IV, with instructions to proceed also to 
Rome. The king was daily becoming more disposed to 
Catholicism, but his idea on the subject seems rather to have 
been that of reuniting himself to the Catholic church by a 
sort of treaty arranged through the mediation of Venice and 
Tuscany, than a positive submission. And was not even 
this very desirable for the pope? Was not the return of the 
king to Catholicism a palpable advantage, under whatever 
form it might take place ? But Clement did not consider it 
expedient to go into the affair, nor did he consent to receive 
Cardinal Gondi. The presence of Luxembourg bad produced 
many vexatious consequences to Sixtus V, wliile no useful 
result had followed. Remembering this, Clement sent a 
monk, Fra Franceschi, to Florence, where Gondi had already 
arrived, to inform the cardinal that he could not be received 
in Rome. It was perfectly satisfactory to the pope that the 
cardinal, and even the grand-duke, complainc4j he desired 
that his refusal should excite attention, and cause a discus- 
sion. This, however, was only one side of the affair; to 
irritate the king, or to reject all advances towards a recon- 
ciliation, could not possibly be the pope’s intention. We 
find from the Venetian reports, that Fra Franceschi had 
affixed a remark to his official communication, purporting 
that he had reason to believe the. cardinal might bo granted 
an audience privately, or that he would' be received in 
secret.^ It would seem, indeed, that Gondi did really 
i Dispaccio Donato, 23 Oct 1592, from a relation made to the 
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proceed to Rome, where the pope is reported to have told 
him that he must knock at his door more than once. It is 
at least certain that an agent of Gondi’s appeared in Rome, 
and after he had been admitted to several conferences, he 
declared to the Venetian ambassador that “ by the blessing 
of God he had ample reason for hope, and to be satisfied, 
but was not permitted to say more.” ^ In a word, the open 
repulse was accompanied by secret advances and encourage- 
ment. Clement VIII did not wish to offend the Spaniards, 
nor yet to repel the king of France. His conduct was 
calculated to secure that neither should be done. 

A new question, and one of much higher moment, had 
meanwhile arisen. 

In January, 1583, that part of the states of France which 
adhered to the League assembled to elect a new king. As 
the ground for excluding Henry IV lay entirely in the re- 
ligion he professed, the papal legate exercised an unusual 
degree of authority over the discussions. This legate was 
still Sega, bishop of Piacenza, who had been chosen by 
Gregory XIV, a man imbued with the opinions prevailing 
under that pontiff, both as to Spanish and ecclesiastical 
affairs. Clement considered it expedient to send him par- 
ticular instructions, and admonished him to be careful that 
neither violence nor bribery should influence the votes ; he 
also entreated him to be on his guard against all precipitation 
in so weighty a matter. ^ 

An exhortation of this kind would have been sufficiently 
significant, if addressed to an ambassador, who considered 
himself bound to govern his conduct by the slightest intima- 
tion from his sovereign, but it was conceived in terms too 
general to cause this churchman, whose hopes of promotion 

Florentine ambassador, Nicolini. The explanation of Fra Franceschi 
was, ‘ ' che crede che il papa I’admetteria, nia che vuole levare li catto- 
lici fuori di dubio et ogni ombra che admettendolo riceve ambasceria di 
Navarra ” [that he believed the pope would admit him ; but that his 
holiness wished to put the Catholics out of all doubt, and would not 
suffer the shadow of an appearance that he (the pontiff) was receiving 
an embassy from Navarre.] 

^ Ibid, “dopo aver lassato sfogar il primo moto della alteration di 
S. Beat.’* [After having allowed the 6rst heat of the pontiff’s dis- 
pleasure to pass away.] 

Davila has given an extract from this instruction, xiii., p. 810. 
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were rather in the Spanish sovereign than the pope, to with- 
draw from a party with which he had always acted, and 
which he believed to be orthodox. Thus Cardinal Sega 
made not the slightest change in his line of proceeding on 
that account. On the 13th of June, 1593, he published a 
declaration, wherein he called on the estates to elect a king, 
who should not only be truly Catholic, but also resolved to 
render useless all the efforts of the heretics and capable of 
carrying his resolution into effect He added, that this was 
what his holiness desired more than any other earthly event.^ 
The general measures of the pope were of a similar 
character with this instruction. He adhered for the most 
part to the rigidly orthodox ecclesiastical party attached to 
Spain; not, it is true, with the fervour and devotion by 
which other popes had been distinguished ; if he possessed 
these qualities, they were effectual in secret only ; it was 
enough for him to proceed quietly and without reproach, as 
the order of public affairs demanded, in adherence to that 
party which had already been adopted, and which seemed 
to have the closest analogy with the character of his office. 
We may, nevertheless, clearly perceive that he had no wish 
for the perfect estrangement of the opposite party j he Avas 
careful, on the contrary, to avoid provoking it to hostilities, 
and by secret advances and indirect expressions inspired it 
with the hope of reconciliation, to take place at some future 
day. He contented the Spaniards, but their rivals were 
sufered to believe that his actions were not altogether un- 
controlled ; that their character was indeed determined by 
deference to the wishes of Spain, and not by any harsher 
feeling. The indecision of Sixtus arose from the strife of 
opposite opinions contending within himself, by which he 
was prevented from adopting decided measures. Clement 
respected both sides, and chose his line of policy with the 
purpose of conciliating both : his proceedings were governed 
by prudence and circumspection ; they resulted from exten- 
sive experience and the wish to avoid exciting enmities. 

* '‘Qu’il ait le courage et les autres vertus requises pour pouvoir 
lieureusement reprimer et aneanlir du tout les efforls et mauvais desseins 
des heretiques. C’est la chose du mpnde qiie plus S. S. pressc ct 
desir^.” (In Cayet, 58, 350.) 
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But^ it followed necessarily that he too failed to exercise any 
decisive influence. 

The affairs of France, thus left to themselves, proceeded 
all the more freely towards the development of their natural 
impulses. 

^ A circumstance of primary importance was, that the 
chiefs ^ of the League fell into discord among themselves. 
The Sixteen attached themselves closely to Spain. Mayenne 
pursued the aims of his personal ambition. The zeal of the 
Sixteen became all the more fiery ; they proceeded to the 
most atrocious crimes against all who were either known or 
suspected to be deserters from their party ; as, for example, 
to^ the assassination of the president Frisson. For these 
things, Mayenne thought it requisite to punish them, and 
caused the most violent of their leaders to be executed. 
Favoured by these dissensions, a mode of thinking of greatly 
moderated character, both in politics and religion, was ob- 
served to prevail in Paris, even so early as the year 1592 : 
it was still Catholic, but was opposed to the course hitherto 
pursued by the League, and above all, to the Sixteen and 
the Spaniards. A combination was formed, not greatly 
differing from that of the League itself, but with the purpose 
of placing all the offices of the city in the hands of moderate 
men holding its own opinions : this they found means to 
effect in great measure during the course of that year.^ 
And now since the Spaniards, by their proposal to recognize 
the Infanta Isabella, the granddaughter of Henry II, as heir 
to the throne, outraged French national feeling, the move- 
ment in favour of Spain and the League met at last with 
enduring opposition. While bigoted preachers still declared 
every man excommunicated who did but speak of peace 
with the Heretic,” even though he should attend the mass, 
the parliament was reminding its members of those essential 
laws of the realm which excluded foreign princes from the 
crown; it was manifest that this whole party, which was 
called . the political party, was only waiting the conversion 
of Henry IV to subject itself to his rule. 

Wherein did the difference then consist between them 

^ Cayet (lib. iv. tom. Iviii. p. 5) gives the propositions that were 
made in the first assembly. 
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and the Catholic royalists in the camp of Henry ? It con- 
sisted in this only, that the first, before professing their 
allegiance, desired to see a step really taken which the last 
believed they might venture to await; for the Catholic 
royalists were also of opinion that the king must return to 
their Church, although they did not consider his right or 
legitimacy to depend on his doing so. Their antipathy to 
the Protestants in the immediate circle of the king may also 
have caused them to insist the more earnestly on this point. 
The princes of the blood, the most distinguished statesmen, 
and the principal part of the court, were attached to that 
" tiers-parti,” whose distinctive characteristic was in this 
demand.^ 

When affairs had assumed this appearance, it became 
evident to all, and the Protestants themselves did not deny 
it, that if Henry desired to be king he must become a Catholic. 
We need not investigate the claim of those who assert that 
they gave the final impulse to that determination. The 
principal part was effected by the grand combination of 
circumstances, the necessity of things.^ In the completion 
of the act by which he passed over to Catholicism, Henry 
associated himself with that national sentiment of the 
French Catholics, which was represented by the “ tiers- 
parti,” and the so-called political party, and which had now 
the prospect of maintaining the ascendancy in France. 

This was in fact merely that ‘‘Catholic opposition,*' 
which had gathered round the banners of legitimacy and 
national independence, for the purpose of resisting the 
ecclesiastical and Spanish interests. But how greatly had 
it now increased in power and importance 1 It had without 
question predominance in the public opinion of the country ; 
the people throughout France declared for it, if not openly, 
at least in private. It now attained a firm internal support 
from the change of religion in the sovereign— a sovereign, 
too, so warlike, so generous, and so successful. Thus 
enforced and extended, this party once more appeared 

^ It is thus described by Sully, v. 249. 

® That Henry had resolved on this in April, 1593, is proved by his 
T ,grand.duke of Tuscany, dated 26th of that month.— 
(ialluzzi, Istoria del Granducato, tom. v. p. 160, 
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before the pope, and implored his recognition and blessing. 
What glory would he obtain, and how effectual an influence, 
if he^ would now at least declare himself without circum- 
locution in its favour! And there was still so much 
depending on it. The prelates who had received the king 
into the bosom of the Church had indeed done so only 
with the express condition that he should prevail on the 
pope to accord him absolution.^ This was also earnestly 
enforced by the most powerful members of the League, 
with whom Henry had commenced negotiations.^ Although 
promises are not always performed, it is yet unquestionable 
that the papal absolution, had it been granted at this 
moment, would have produced important effects on the 
course of events. Henry IV sent one of the great nobles 
of his kingdom, the duke of Nevers, to solicit this from 
the pope, and a truce w'as agreed on while a^vaiting the 
reply. 

But Clement was distrustful and wary. As the hopes 
of a religious ambition had influenced Sixtus V, so did the 
fear of being deceived and involved in vexatious conse- 
quences restrain Clement VIII. He still felt apprehensive 
lest Henry should, after all, return to Protestantism, as 
he had done once before, and declared that he should not 
believe the king sincerely attached to the Catholic church, 
until an angel from heaven should come and whisper it 
in his ear. He looked around him and found the greater 
part of the Curia still adverse to the French. Pamphlets 
still appeared from time to time, in which the assertion was 
reiterated, that Henry IV, being, as he was, “ haereticus 
relapsus,’' could not receive absolution, even from the pope 
himself. Clement did not feel courage to offer a defiance 
to the Spaniards, by whom this opinion was put forward 
and maintained.^ And was not the party, thus entreating 

^ “ Messieurs du clerg^ luy avoient donne ^absolution k la charge 
qu’il envoyeroit vers sa la requerir d’approuvef ce qu’ils avoient 
fait.’ — Cayet, 58, 390. 

® Villeroy, Memoires. Coll. Univ. 62, 186. 

® Les intimidations qui furent faites au Pape Clement VIII par le 
due de Sessa ; not very authentic, however, and printed long since in 
the Memoires de M. le Due de Nevers, ii. 716, although given by Cape- 
figue, Histoire de la Reforme, tom. viii,, as something new. 
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his forgiveness, still employed in resisting the claims of the 
Romish church? “ Rebels to the Crown and the Church,” 
as he expressed himself, — “bastards, the children of the 
bondwoman and not of the wife, while the Leaguers have 
proved themselves the true sons/' ^ Considered from this 
point of view, it would without doubt have required some 
resolution to grant their request, and Clement could not 
man himself for the effort.^ The duke of Nevers entered 
Rome with a full consciousness of his high rank, as well 
as of the weight attached to his mission. He expected to 
be received with joy, and expressed himself to that effect. 
The king’s letter, which he had brought with him, was 
conceived in a similar tone. The pope thought it sounded 
as if Henry had not only long been a Catholic, but as 
though he had come like a second Charlemagne, from 
a victory over the enemies of the Church. Nevers was 
quite amazed to find himself so coldly received, and to see 
how indifferent an ear was turned to his proposals. When 
he found all his efforts fruitless, he asked the pope at length 
what the king should do to merit favour from his holiness. 
The pope replied, that there were theologians enough in 
France to instruct him on that head. “But will your 
holiness be satisfied with what the theologians shall 
decide?” To this the pope refused a reply. He would 
not even consider the duke as ambassador from Henry, 
but only as Louis Gonzaga, duke of Nevers. He did not 
wish their conversations to be considered as official com- 
munications, but simply as private discourses, and was not 
to be prevailed on to give any written decision. “ Nothing 
remains to me,” remarked Nevers to Cardinal Toledo, by 
whom he was informed of the pope's determination, “ but 
to lament the misfortunes that France will have to endure 

^ Disp. 20 Aug, 1593* Relation of Henry’s conversion : “ II papn 
non s’era per taU avisi molte alterato e tutlavia restava con I’aninu) 
mol to involto nelli suoi soliti dubhj e perplessit^.” [The pope was but 
little moved by these advices, and altogether continued with his mind 
involved in the usual doubts and perplexities.] He told the Venetian 
ambassador, that Henry was and would remain “haereticus relapsiis 
and that his conversion was not to be relied on. 

® Kelatio dictorum a Clemente VII[ papa, die 28 Dec. 1593, in 
Consistorio. — Mem. de Nevers, ii, 638. 
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from the rage of the soldiery, when the war breaks forth 
anew.” The cardinal said not a word, but he smiled. 
Nevers left Rome, and gave expression to his displeasure 
in bitter reports.^ 

Men have rarely much feeling except for their own 
personal situation. The Roman Curia understood only 
w^hat was of advantage to itself. We can find no true 
sympathy for the fate of France in its proceedings. 

It is true that we know enough of this pontiff to believe 
that he did not mean absolutely to repulse the adherents 
of Henry IV • least of all would he do that now", w’hen 
their strength was so much greater than formerly. On the 
contrary, he assured a secret agent, that the king had 
only to shew himself completely Catholic^ and absolution 
should not^ be wanting. It is characteristic of Clement, 
that w’hile in public he so stubbornly refrained from taking 
any part in the return of Henry to the Catholic faith, yet, 
in private, he caused it to be intimated to the grand duke 
of Tuscany, that he W"Ould yet make no objection to any 
thing the clergy of France might decide on doing.^ The 
grand duke was also empowered to communicate favourable 
expressions on the part of the pope to the chiefs of the 
Catholic royalists.^ But, in all this, he thought only of 
securing himself; and thus the affairs of France w’ere left 
to do as they could. 

The truce w"as at an end. The sword was once more 
draw"n — all w"as again depending on the fortune of w"ar. 

But here the superiority of Henry became at once and 
decidedly manifest. To the commanders opposing him, that 
firmness of conviction, w^hich had formerly secured them so 
strong a position, was now wholly wanting. The doctrines 
of the political party, the conversion of the king, and the^ 
successful progress of his fortunes, had shaken the opposition 

' Two writings, but almost entirely to the same purport : “ Discours 
fie que fit M. de Nevers i son voyage de Rome en I’annee 1593,’’ and 
“ Discours de la legation de M. le due de Nevers,” both in the second 
volume of’Memoires de Nevers, before mentioned, the first almost 
verbatim in Cayet ; extracts in Thuanus and Davila, and lately, as if 
from unknown sources, in Capefigue. 

* See Appendix, No. 65 ; Vita et Gesta dementis VIII. 

® Davila, lib. xiv, p. 939. 
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of all One after another went over to his side, without 
regarding the want of the papal absolution. Vitri, the com- 
mandant of Meaux, who no longer received the pay of his 
troops from the Spaniards, was the first; and he was followed 
by Orleans, Bourges, and Rouen. The most important con- 
sideration now was, what turn affairs would take in Paris. 
The political or national party had there obtained a decided 
preponderance. After many vicissitudes, it had gained over 
the first families, and had filled the most important places 
from its own members. The armed citizens were already 
commanded by men of the prevalent opinions. The Hotel 
de Ville was directed by the same party. The prcvot des 
marchands and the echevins belonged to it with only one 
exception. Under these circumstances, no further impedi- 
ment could now exist to the return of the king, which took 
place on the 22nd of March, 1594. Henry IV was amazed 
to find himself received with acclamations so joyful, by a 
people from whom he had so long experienced the most 
obstinate resistance, and thought he might justly infer that 
they had been previously acting under the force of a tyran- 
nous government; but this was not altogether true* The 
spirit of the League really had been predominant over the 
minds of men, although another had now taken its place. 
The king's return was principally to be attributed to the 
triumph of a political opinion. The Leaguers now endured 
persecutions similar to those they had so often inflicted. Their 
most influential founders and chiefs — the formidable Boucher, 
for example— left the city with the Spanish troops. More 
than a hundred, who were considered the most dangerous, 
were formally banished. All the authorities, with the whole 
population, took the oath of allegiance. Even the Sorbonne 
— ^whose most obstinate members, and among them the rector 
of the university himself, were banished — gave in its adhesion 
to the ruling opinions. How different w^ere its present de- 
cisions from those of the year 1589. The Sorbonne now 
acknowledged that all power comes from God, according 
to the thirteenth chapter of Romans ; that whoever opposes 
the king, withstands God also, and subjects himself to 
damnation. It reprobated the opinion that obedience 
might be lawfully refused to a king, because he was not 
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acknowledged by the pope, as the suggestion of wicked and 
ill-advised men, The members of the university now took 
the oath of fidelity to Henry IV in a body. Rector, dean, 
theologians, decretists, physicians, artists, monks, and conven- 
tuals, students and officers, all pledged themselves to shed 
their blood for his defence, Nay, more than that, the univer- 
sity instituted a campaign against the Jesuits, on the ground 
of this its new orthodoxy, accusing them of seditious prin- 
ciples; which principles they bad, in fact, but lately shared; 
and reproaching them with their attachment to Spanish 
interests. The Jesuits defended themselves for some time 
with good effect; but in that same year, a man named Jean 
Chastel,^ who had attended their schools, made an attempt 
to assassinate the king, and admitted, in the course of his 
examination, that he had often heard the Jesuits declare 
that a man might lawfully slay a king who was not recon- 
ciled to the Church. This event made it impossible for the 
Order to oppose itself any longer to the ascendancy of the 
party against which it had hitherto so constantly laboured. 
The populace was with difficulty restrained from storming 
their college ; and all the members of the society were at 
length condemned, as seducers of youth, disturbers of the 
public peace, and enemies of the king and state, to quit 
the kingdom within fourteen days.*^ Thus did those opinions, 
which had first appeared as opposition, and had confirmed 
their hold, from a small and feeble commencement, gradually 
gain possession of Paris and the kingdom, while they drove 
their antagonists from the field. Changes of similar character 
took place in all parts of the French dominions. New sub- 
missions were daily made to the king's authority. He had 

^ Juvencius, partis v, lib. xii. n. 13, gives the following description 
of the criminal : “ Indoles iuveni tristis ac tetrica, mores improbi, 
mens anxia recordatione criminum atque unius potissimum, quod 

matrem aliquando verberasset. Conscicntia criminum ultrix 

mentem efferatam cliro vexare pergebat nietu ; quern ut leniret, iinmane 
parricidium impos mentis an potius erebi furiis incitatus designat, quo 
tanquam de religione ac regno bene meritus peccatorum veniam facilius, 
nt demens reputabat, consequeretur.” 

2 Annuae literae societatis Jesu 1596, p. 350. "Tanta superat 
adhuc praeteriti naufragii fluctuatio, ut nondum tabulas omnes atque 
iirmamenta disiecta collegerimus.” 
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been crowned and anointed at Chartres ; prayers were put up 
for him in all the pulpits ; the monastic orders acknowledged 
him; he exercised those ecclesiastical prerogatives of the 
crown, which are of such high significance, without oppo- 
sition ; and herein found occasion to shew himself a good 
Catholic. Whenever the ritual of the Church had been de- 
parted from during the late troubles, he took care to re- 
establish it ; and where it had maintained itself in exclusive 
possession, he solemnly confirmed to it the right of doing so. 
All this he did without having yet been reconciled with the 
pope. 

It had, however, now become urgently necessary to the 
pontiff himself, that the means of a reconciliation should be 
considered.^ If he had delayed longer, a schism might have 
been occasioned. An entirely separate Church might have 
been established. 

It is true that the Spaniards still opposed themselves 
to this reconciliation. They maintained that Henry was by 
no means a true convert ; that the time when a schism was 
most to be apprehended, was when he should have received 
absolution : ^ they even particularized the occasions on which 
it was likely to break out.^ The pope had still to exercise 
considerable resolution before he could place himself in 
opposition to those whose power encompassed him, and 
who had a large party in the Curia. It was no light thing 
to separate himself from opinions that were considered 
orthodox; for which his predecessors had so often employed 
their weapons, spiritual and temporal, and to which he had 
himself for many years given his sanction. He perceived, 
nevertheless, that all delay must now be injurious, and that 
he must expect nothing more from the opposite party. He 
was convinced that the party now predominant in France, 
though in spiritual affairs opposing the rigid doctrines to a 
certain extent, yet displayed an obvious sympathy wdth the 

^ On the 5th of Nov. 1594, the Venetian ambassador first mentions 
finding the pope “ meglio inclinato che nel passato ” [more favourably 
inclined than of old] towards the afifairs of France. 

® Ossat k M. de'Villeroy, Rome, 6 Dec. 1594. — Lettres d’Ossat, 
i. 53- 

See Appendix, No. 70, section 3. 
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interests of Rome in temporal matters. The adverse feeling 
might, perhaps, be removed, and the favourable sentiment 
would then become more available. Suffice it to say, that 
Clement now shewed himself disposed to concession at the 
first word addressed to him. We have reports of the negotia- 
tions by the French plenipotentiary d’Ossat j they are agree- 
able, instructive, and worth reading; but I do not find that he 
had any great difficulties to overcome. It would be useless 
to follow the proceedings in detail; the general state of 
affairs had already determined the pope. The only question 
remaining was, whether Henry would, on his part, agree to 
certain demands to be made by the pontiff. Those who 
were unfavourable to the proposed reconciliation would 
willingly have raised these demands to the utmost, main- 
taining that, on this occasion, the Church required the most 
effectual securities ; but Clement remained firm to the more 
rnoderate conditions. He required, particularly, the restora- 
tion of Catholicism in Bdarn ; the introduction of the decrees 
issued by the Council of Trent, so far as they were com- 
patible with the laws of the kingdom ; an exact observance 
of the concordat, and the education of the heir-presumptive 
to the crown, the prince of Conde, in the Catholic faith. It 
was still very desirable for Henry that he should be reconciled 
with the papal see. His power was based on his conversion 
to Catholicism ; and this act would receive its full authenticity 
only from the accordance of absolution by the pope; for 
though by far the greater number gave in their adhesion, 
yet there were still some who made the want of this a pretext 
for their continued opposition.^ Henry assented to these 
conditions with little difficulty : he had already prepared 
their fulfilment in some degree of his own accord, and 
had it much at heart to prove himself a good Catholic, 

^ Du Perron au Roi, 6 Nov. 1595: “De touclier icy, combieti 
I’autborite et la faveur de ce siege estant entre vos mains -vous peut 
servir d’un utile instrument non seulement pour rcmettre et conserver 
VOS sujets en paix et en obassance, mais aussi pour vous preparer toutes 
sortes de grandeurs hors de vostre royaume, et a tout le moins pour 
tenir vos ennemis en quelque crainte et devoir par I’apprehension de la 
mesme authorite dont ils se sont aydez pour troubler vos estats et vos 
peuples, ce seroit un discours superflu.” — Les Ambasss^des du Cardinal 
Du Perron, i. 27, 
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However greatly increased his power had become since the 
mission of Nevers, yet the letter in which he now entreated 
absolution from the pontiff sounds much more humble and 
submissive than the former. ^‘The king,” it declares,^ 
“ returns to the feet of your holiness, and beseeches you in 
all humility, by the bowels of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
you deign to confer upon him your holy blessing and your 
supreme absolution.” The pope was entirely satisfied.’*^ 

Nothing further now remained but that the college of 
cardinals should declare its assent. But Clement would 
not permit the question to be laid before a regularly as- 
sembled consistory, where a recurrence to resolutions 
adopted under a different class of circumstances might 
easily have occasioned undesirable results. The cardinals 
were invited to give their opinions to the pontiff, each in a 
special audience j an expedient that had frequently been 
adopted before on similar occasions. Having received 
them all, he declared that two-thirds of the votes were 
favourable to the absolution. 

Preparations were accordingly made for the completion 
of the ceremony, which took place on the 17th of December, 
1595. The pontiff's throne was erected before the church 
of St. Peter, the cardinals and Curia reverently suiTOunding 
their sovereign. The petition of Henry, with the conditions 

^ Requite du Roi, among the remarks of Amelot in Ossat, i. 160. 

2 The court of Rome still considered the resolution imprudent and 
hazardous. Delfino, Relatione : “ I piu gravi negotii il papa ha saputo 
espedire e molto bene e ancora con gran celerita : perchc con taiiLi 
contrarj quanti ogn’ uno sa benedisse il re di Francia, lo accclto ncl 
grembo della chiesa mandb li un legato nel tempo che UUti lo libutta- 
vano sotto pretesto che non fosse sua dignita mandarlo avanti che ’1 ic 
mandasse il suo ambasciatore a Roma, et in qucllo l’au:oriU\ della 
gna Y’^ giovb assai, che cosi mi disse S. per diversi offici che a quel 
tempo io aveva fatto a nome di lei.” [The pope has found means to 
despatch the most serious affairs, not only well, but with tlie utmost 
celerity. For in spite of the many well-known obstacles raised before 
him, he bestowed his benediction on the French king, received him 
into the bosom of the Church, and sent him a legato, when every one 
discouraged his doing so, under the pretext that it was not for his 
dignity to send one before the king had sent his ambassador to Rome j 
and in this affair the authority of your signory availed no little, for so 
his holiness told me in regard to certain services that I performed at 
that time in your name.] 
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to which he had assented, was read aloud. The rei re- 
sentative of the most Christian king thereupon threw hin self 
at the feet of the pope, who, toucliing him lightly w'iih a 
wand, thus imparted the absolution. The papal see once 
more appeared on this occasion in all the splendour of its 
ancient authority.^ 

And this ceremony was, in fact, the manifestation of 
a^-eat result effectually secured. The ruling power in 
France, now strong in itself and firmly seated, had again 
become Catholic. Its interest consequently was to keep 
on good terms with the pope. A new central point for 
Catholicism was formed in that country, and from this a 
most efficient influence must inevitably proceed. 

When more nearly contemplated, this event is seen to 
offer two distinct aspects. 

It was not by the immediate influence of the pope, nor 
by victory obtained by the rigidly Catholic party, that 
Frpice had been recovered j it was rather by the union of 
opinions taking a medium between the two extremes of 
party. This result was indeed brought about by the 
superior force of that body which had at first constituted 
the opposition. It followed that the French church assumed 
a position entirely different from that accorded to those 
of Italy, the Netherlands, or the newly established church 
of Germany. It submitted to the pope, but this was done 
with a freedom and essential independence proceeding 
from its origin, the sentiment of which was never again 
resigned. Thus the papal see was far from having the 
right to consider France as a complete conquest. 

But the second aspect, the political side, presented the 
most important advantages. The lost balance of power 
was restored. Two great sovereignties, each jealous of 
the other, and both involved in continual strife and conflict, 
kept each other within due limits ; both were Catholic, and 
might eventually be guided into the same direction j but in 
any case, the pope assumed between them a position of far 

^ ^ Ossat, who is generally very circumstantial, passes rapidly over 
this ceremony. **Tout s’y est passe,” he says, “ convenablement a la 
dignite de la couronne tres-chretienne.” But this was not the general 
opinion. 
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more perfect independence than his predecessors had for 
a long time found it possible to attain. From the fetters, 
hitherto thrown about him by the Spanish preponderance, 
he was now, to a great extent, freed. 

This political result was indeed brought into view only 
by the progress of events. It was on the lapse of Ferrara 
to the papal see that French influence first became again 
manifest in the affairs of Italy; and this was an event which 
in many respects was of so great an importance to the 
progress of political power in the States of the Church, that 
we may for a moment allow it to divert our attention, as it 
did that of contemporaries, from the affairs of religion. 
We will begin with a retrospective glance at the duchy 
under the last of its princes. 


7. FERRARA UNDER ALFONSO 11 

It has been frequently assumed that Ferrara was in a 
peculiarly prosperous condition under the last prince of the 
family of d’Este. This is nevertheless merely an illusion, 
and has originated, like so many others, from antipathy to 
the secular dominion of Rome. 

Montaigne visited Ferrara under Alfonso II. He 
admired the broad streets of the city and its handsome 
palaces, but he remarked that it looked desolate and 
depopulated, as travellers have so frequently done in our 
own days.^ The prosperity of the country depended on 
the maintenance of the dams and the regulation of the 
waters, but neither the dams nor the streams and canals 
were kept in good order. Inundations were not infrequent. 
The Volana and Primero were suffered to become choked 
with sand, so that their navigation was totally suspended.^ 

^ Montaigne, Voyage I. 226-231. 

® An account of the States of the Church, about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, declares that the duke had transferred the 
peasants, whose duty it was to labour on the Po, to his own property 
of Mesola, so that the necessary works on the river had fallen into 
decay, and could not be restored.—Inff. Politt. tom, ix. 
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It would be even more erroneous to believe that the 
subjects of this house were either free or happy. Alfonso II 
enforced the claims of his exchequer with extreme severity. 
On the conclusion of every contract, were it only for a loan, 
one-tenth of the amount felFto the duke, and he levied a 
tenth on every article brought into the city. He had the 
monopoly of salt, and burdened the trade in oil with a new 
tax. By the advice of Christofano da Fiume, his commis- 
sioner of customs, he finally took the trade in flour and 
bread into his own hands. None might venture to procure 
these first necessaries of life except from the ducal officers, 
nor did any man dare even to lend a bowl of flour to his 
neighbour.^ The nobles themselves were not permitted 
to hunt for more than a few days, and then were never 
allowed to use more than three dogs. One day six men 
^vere seen hanging in the market-place; dead pheasants 
were tied to their feet, and this was said to be in token 
of their having been shot while poaching on the ducal 
preserves. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the writers who insist on the 
prosperity and activity of Ferrara cannot mean to speak of 
the country or the city, but simply of the court. 

In the storms that^ convulsed the first ten years of the 
sixteenth century, in which so many prosperous families 
and mighty principalities were totally ruined, and when all 
Italy was shaken to its centre, the house of Este sflcceeded 
in maintaining its ground, and by the union of political 
address with stout-hearted self-defence, had managed to 
weather all danger. Other qualities were also united to 
these. Who has not read of that race which, as Bojardo 
expresses himself, was destined to maintain all bravery, 

^ Frizzi, Memorie per la Storia di Ferrara, tom. iv. p. 364 ; and 
more particularly Manolesso, Relatione di Ferrara : “ II duca non e cosi 
amato come li suoi precessori, e queslo per Fausterita et esattioni che fa 
Christofano da Fiume cognominato il Frisato (sfregiato) suo gabeliiere. 

II Frisato s’offerse di vendere miglior mercato le robbe a beneficio 

del popolo di quello che facevano gli altri e di darne molto utile a 
S. piacque il i^artito al duca : — ma se bene il Frisato paga al 

duca quello che gli lia data intentione, non sodisfa per6 al popolo, 
vendendo la robba cattiva quanto alia quality e molto cara quanto al 
prezzo.’’ 

VOL. II. 


F 
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■virtue, courtesy, and social gaiety alive in the ivorld ; or of 
its dwelling-place, which, as Ariosto says, was adorned, not 
only with ample royal palaces, but with fair studies also and 
excellent manners.^ But if the house of Este had the 
merit of bestowing patronage on science and poetry, it has 
been richly rewarded. The memory of the splendour and 
power which so rapidly pass away has been perpetuated by 
great authors in w'orks that must live for ever. 

As matters had stood under the earlier dukes of Ferrara, 
so Alfonso II sought to maintain them. _ His views and 
objects of pursuit were similar to those of his predecessors. 

He had not indeed to sustain the violence of conflict by 
which they were assailed, but being continually mvolvcd in 
dissensions with Florence, and not feeling very secure of 
the pope, who was his feudal lord, he held himself constantly 
in an attitude of defence. Next to Padua, Ferrara was 
reputed the strongest fortress in Italy. Twenty-seven 
thousand men were enrolled in the militia,® and Alfonso 
laboured to encourage a military spirit in his people. 
Desiring to strengthen himself by a friendship sufficiently 
important to counterbalance the favour enjoyed by Tuscany 
at the court of Rome, he attached himself to the German 
emperors. He not unfrequently traversed the Alps with 

^ Bojardo, Orlando Innaniorato, ii. 22. 

“ Da questa (stirpe) fia servato ogni valoic, 

Ogni bontade ct ogni cortesia, 

Amore, leggiadria, stato giocundo 
Tra quella gente fiorita nel mundo.” 

[Be still transmitted by that favoured race 
Which in the world’s respect doth foremost sliinc, 

Love, honour, valour, courtesy, and grace, 

Each gentle virtue and each art divine. — C. F.] 

^ Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, xxxv. 6 . 

‘‘Non pur di niura e d’ampli tetti regi, 

Ma di bei studi e di costumi egregi.” 

[Nor for its walls alone and royal towers, 

But eke for learning fair and for the Graces’ bowers.— C. F.] 

® Relatione sopra la Roma^a di Ferrara: “Erano doscritti nelli 
roHi della militia dal commissario della battaglia a cio deputato tulti i 
sudditi atti a portar armi. Erano costretti a starne provisli per haver 
da servire nell’ occasion! a piedi o a cavallo sccondo le forze dalle loro 
facolta e godevano essi alcune esentioni.” 
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a splendid train, received the hand of an Austrian princess 
in marriage, and is reported to have used the German 
language. In 1566 he inarched into Hungary, to the aid 
of the emperor against the Turks, with a body of troops 
fourteen thousand strong. 

The prosperity of literature increased greatly under his 
patronage. ^ I do not indeed know of any country ^yhere 
its connection with the state has been more closely intimate. 
Two professors of the university, Pigna and Montecatino, 
were successively prime ministers of the duchy, and this 
without relinquishing their literary labours. It is at least 
certain that Pigna, while conducting the government, still 
delivered his lectures, and even published a book from time 
to time.^ Battista Guarini, the author of the “ Pastor 
Fido,” was sent as ambassador to Venice, and afterwards 
to Poland. Even Francesco Patrizi, though engaged in 
the most abstruse subjects, yet speaks in high terms of the 
sympathy he experienced from the court. All these were 
of one mind ; scientific discussions were followed by pro- 
positions touching various disputed questions of love, such, 
for example, as were once handled by Tasso, who was at 
one period a member of the university. Sometimes the 
court gave theatrical representations, at others a similar 
entertainment was offered by the university; but this theatre 
possessed also literary attractions, since attempts were con- 
tinually made for the production of new forms, and it is to 
these that the perfection of the pastoral drama must be 
ascribed, as also the foundation of. the opera, Ferrara was 

^ Manolesso ; ‘‘Segretario intimo h il Giovamh. Pigna, per 
mano del quale passano tutti negotii. Legge publicamente la filosofia 
morale, e scrive I’istoria della casa d’Este; e oratore, filosofo e poeta 
niolto eccelente ; possiede benissimo la lingua Greca, e servendo il suo 
X^rincipe negotii e trattando e iscrivendo quanto occorre, non tralascia 
l^ero i studi, et in tutte le profession! e tale che pare che ad una sola 
attenda.” [Signor Giovambattista Pigna is the private secretary, and 
through his hands all business affairs must pass. He lectures publicly 
on moral philosophy, and is writing the histoiy of the house of Este ; 
he is a philosopher, an orator, and an excellent poet ; is well acquainted 
with Greek, and though labouring for his prince, transacting affairs, 
and writing whatever is needed, he does not neglect his studies, but so 
fulfils each of his employments, that it might be thought he was occupied 
with that alone.] 
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sometimes visited by foreign ambassadors, cardinals, and 
princes, more especially by those of the neighbouring cities 
of Mantua, Guastalla, and Urbino, and sometimes even 
by an archduke. Then the court displayed its utinost 
splendour; tournaments were given, in which the nobility 
of the land spared no cost; a hundred knights sometimes 
assembled and tilted in the court of the palace. There 
were also representations from some fabulous work, or 
legend of poetry, as the names given to them sufficiently 
shew,—*' The Temple of Love,” *‘ The Island of Happiness,” 
for example.^ Enchanted castles were attacked, defended, 
and conquered. 

It was the most extraordinary union of poetry, learning, 
politics, and chivalry. The pomp of display became en- 
nobled by the spirit which inspired it, and talent made 
ample amends for the defects of the means employed. 

In the “Rime,” as well as in the Epic, of Tasso, this 
court is presented in very lively colours : the prince “ in 
whom force and elevation of character shines so nobly 
forth, and of whom it is difficult to decide whether he is 
a better knight or general,” his wife, and above all, his 
sisters. The elder, Lucrezia, passed but little of her time 
with her husband in Urbino, and for the most part 
resided in Ferrara, exercising no slight influence over public 
affairs, though still more earnestly occupied in the pro- 
motion of literary interests, to which, and to the musical 
genius of the day, her patronage gave impulse and en- 
couragement. It was this princess who secured the advance- 
ment of Tasso at the court of Ferrara. The younger, 
Leonora, held a less conspicuous position ; she was gentle 
and retiring of manner, and delicate in health, but was en- 
dowed like her sister with a mind of great force.**^ During 

^ Extracts from descriptions which appeared at the time — from the 
“ Tempio d'Amore,” for example — may be found in hluratori, Scrassi, 
and Frizzi. 

- In the year 1566 she conducted the regency in the absence of the 
dube, according to Manolesso, “ con infinita sodisfatlione de’ suddiii ” 
[to the infinite satisfaction of the subjects], “ Non ha preso,*’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ ‘ ne vuol prendere marito, per esser di debolissima complessionc ; 
e per6 di gran spirito.” [She has not married, nor will she marry, because 
of the delicacy of her health ; she has nevertheless a very high spirit.] 
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an earthquake, both refused to quit the palace. Leonora 
more particularly displayed a stoical indifference; when, at 
length, they yielded, it was almost too late, the roof fall- 
ing in on the instant of their departure. Leonora was 
considered almost a saint; the deliverance of the city from 
an inundation was attributed to her prayers.^ The homage 
offered ^ to them by Tasso was in accordance with their 
respective characters : towards the younger, restrained and 
subdued, and as one who controls the expression of his 
thoughts ; his admiration of the elder was more unre- 
served; he compared her to the full-blown fragrant rose, 
which maturity has deprived of no charm, &c. Other ladies 
adorned the courtly circle ; among them were Barbara San- 
severina and her daughter Leonora Sanvitale. Tasso has 
described, with incomparable grace, the serene self-posses- 
sion of the mother, and the radiant charm of youthful beauty 
in the daughter ; no portrait could place them more clearly 
before us. Then follow descriptions of visits to the rural 
palaces of the duke; of the hunting parties and other 
amusements entered into on those occasions ; in short, there 
are few who can resist the impression which these descrip- 
tions of the whole course and proceeding of that brilliant 
life, in their rich and musical flow, are so well calculated to 
produce. 

Yet we must not entirely surrender ourselves to such 
impressions. The same power by w^hich the country was 
maintained in so implicit an obedience did not fail to make 
itself felt at the court also. 

These scenes of poetry and enjoyment were occasionally 
interrupted by others of a very different character : events 
in which the most exalted were as little spared as those of 
lower station. 

One of the bouse of Gonzaga had been murdered, and 
all believed the young Ercole Contrario to be guilty of the 
crime : it was at least known that the murderers had found 
refuge on one of his estates. The duke commanded that 
they should be given up, and Contrario, to avoid being 
accused by them, caused them to be put to death himself, 
and sent their dead bodies only to the duke. Hereupon 
^ Serassi, Vita di Torquato Tasso, p. 150. 
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he was himself one day summoned to the court, and re- 
ceived in audience on the 2nd of August, 15 75. The house 
of Contrario was the most ancient and wealthy of Ferrara. 
Ercole was its last remaining scion; yet he had not long 
entered the palace before he was carried out of it a corpse. 
The duke said that the young man had^ been suddenly 
struck with apoplexy while in discourse with him ; but no 
one believed the assertion; traces of violence were per- 
ceived on the body; it was indeed acknowledged by the 
friends of the duke, that their lord had caused him to be 
put to death, but they excused this act, on the ground that 
he had not chosen to sully so illustrious a name by a more 
disgraceful death.^ 

This was a sort of justice that kept every one in terror, 
— the rather, as the possessions of the family had by this 
event fallen to the duke. 

But it would not on the whole have been advisable 
for any one to oppose himself in the slightest degree to 
the sovereign will.^ This court w^as indeed very dangerous 
and slippery ground. All the subtlety of Montecatino could 
not enable him to retain his footing to the last. The most 
distinguished preacher in Italy was at that time Panigarola, 
and he had been induced to settle at Ferrara, but not with- 
out difficulty. He was suddenly banished with injurious 
violence; and when it was asked for what crime he thus 
suffered, the only one adduced was, that he had negotiated 
respecting promotion with some other court. Neither could 
the changeful, susceptible, and melancholy Tasso at length 
keep his ground there ; the duke seemed attached to him, 
felt pleasure in listening to him, and often took him to the 

^ Frizzi, Memorie, iv. 382. 

® When Tasso was not in good hunionr, he expressed himself in 
different terms from those quoted above. In a letter to the duke of 
Urbino, he says, *‘Perche io conosceva il duca per natural inclinatione 
dispostissimo alia nialignita e pieno d’una cert a ambitiosa altcrezza, la 
quale egli trae della nobilta del sangue e della conoscenza clf egli ha 
del suo valore, del quale in molte cose non si da punto ad intcnderc il 
false ” [because I knew that the duke was naturally much disposed to 
malignity, and full of a certain overweening arrogance, which he derives 
from the nobility of his blood, and from the consciousness that he has 
of his own importance, which is in some respects certainly real.] — Lcttere, 
n. 284. Opere, tom. ix. 18S. 
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ducal palaces in the country ; nor did . he disdain to correct 
the descriptions of military proceedings that appear in the 
®' Gerusalemme.” But after Tasso had shown some inclina- 
tion to enter the service of the Medici^ all cordiality between 
them was at an end. The hapless poet left Ferrara ; but 
impelled by an irresistible longing, he returned, and a few 
reproachful words, uttered in an access of melancholy, 
sufficed to determine the duke to condemn him to seven 
long years of imprisonment.^ 

We here see the whole character of the Italian princi- 
pality, as it existed in the fifteenth century: based on 
judiciously calculated political relations, it was absolute and 
unlimited in the power of its internal administration j sur- 
rounded by splendour, closely connected with literature, 
and jealous even of the very appearance of power. Extra- 
ordinary aspect of human affairs ! The whole power and 
all the resources of a country produce a court, — the centre 
of the court is the prince ; finally, then, the ultimate product 
of all this gathered life is the self-sufficiency of the sovereign. 
From his position in the world, the obedience he receives, 
the respect accorded to him, he derives the sense of his 
own value and importance. 

Alfonso II was childless, although he had been three 
times married. His whole policy is exemplified in the 
mode of his conduct under these circumstances. 

He had two purposes to secure ; the one was, to prevent 
his subjects from thinking it possible that they could fall off 
from his house; the other, to retain the nomination of a 
successor in his own hands, and to avoid raising up a rival 
against himself. 

In September, 1589, he repaired to Loreto, where the 
sister of Sixtus V, Donna Camilla, then was; he spared 
neither gifts nor promises to gain her over. He hoped that 
she would procure him permission from the pontiff to name 
any one of his connections, whom he might prefer to be his 
successor ; but the negotiations had but just been effectually 
commenced when Sixtus V expired. 

By a similar expedient — presents to the sister-in-law of 
the pope, and alacrity in the service of his nephew — Alfonso 
1 Serassi, Vita del Tasso, p. 282. 
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gained access to Gregory XIV in the year 1591. When he 
perceived hope of success, he proceeded to Rome himself, 
for the more effectual conduct of the negotiations. Ihs 
first question was, whether the bull of Pius V, which for- 
bade all new investiture of papal fiefs that had lapsed to the 
feudal lord, was applicable to Ferrara. Alfonso main- 
tained that it was not, because Ferrara had never lapsed. 
But the words were too precise, and the congregation 
decided that the bull applied beyond all doubt to Ferrara. 
All that yet remained to be inquired was, whether a pope 
had not the power to give a special determination in a 
special case. This the congregation did not venture to say 
he could not do ; but they added this condition, that the 
necessity must be urgent, and the utility clearly obvious.^ 
An important step was hereby made. It is not improbable 
that, if expedition had been used, and a new investiture at 
once prepared in favour of some one person then named, 
the affair might have been brought to the end desired ; but 
Alfonso would not name his heir ; neither was he entirely 
agreed on this point with the Sfondrati, who wished him to 
choose the Marquis Filippo d'Este, while he preferred his 
nearer kinsman, Cesare. Time passed while these things 
were in discussion, and Gregory also died before any thing 
had been concluded.^ 

Negotiations had, meanwhile, been opened with the 
imperial court likewise; for though Ferrara was a papal 
fief, Modena and Reggio were fiefs of the empire. The 
previous policy of the duke here did him good service : he 
was on the best terms with the emperor’s most influential 

^ Dispaccio Donato : “ Quaiido ci fusse cviclenthsima utilita ct 

urgente necessita il die fu fatto per aprire la strada all' intentionc 

del S*" Duca.” Cardinal San Sever ina assures us that it was he w'lio 
prindpally contributed to frustrate this design, though with great 
difficulty, and pnidst violent opposition ; the pope is also declared to 
have repented in the end of that qualification of the bull. 

^ Cronica di Ferrara, MS. in the Albani Library, al&o affirms that 
there was no doubt of Gregory’s intention to do something for Ferrara. 
He left the congregation in a fit of anger, and became ill in consequence. 
Alfonso went to a villa of Cardinal Farnese’s, “aspettando o vita o 
morte di questo papa. Venne la morte. II diica ritornb ” [waiting the 
event, whether the life or death of the pope. Death ensued — then the 
duke returned]. See Appendix, No. 64, section 3. 
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minister, Wolf Rumpf. Rudolf 1 1 accorded him the renewal 
of his investiture ; and even granted him a certain period 
of time within which he was permitted to choose whoever 
he might wish to appoint, as his successor. 

But all the more inflexible was Clement VIII, who had 
now become pope. It seemed to him more for the Catho- 
lic and ecclesiastical interests to retake possession of a 
lapsed fief than to grant it anew ; it was thus too that the 
holy pontiff Pius V had decided for such cases. In the 
year 1592, Clement proposed in a secret consistory, that 
the bull of Pius should be ratified according to its original 
tenor, and without the addition made by Gregory XIV. In 
that form it was accordingly confirmed.^ 

The term granted by the emperor had also elapsed j 
and the duke was compelled to resolve on pointing out his 
successor. Alfonso I had married Laura Eustochia, when 
he was advanced in years, and after she had borne him a 
son. From this son descended Don Cesare d'Este, whom, 
after long delay, the duke appointed his successor. But he 
still proceeded with the most cautious secrecy. Without 
the knowledge of any one person, and in a letter wTitten 
with his own hand to the emperor, he completed the nomi- 
nation j but, at the same time, he entreated his majesty 
pressingly to let no one know what he had done ; not even 
the ambassador from Ferrara to the imperial court. He 
requested the emperor to express his approval in no other 
manner than by returning the letter with the imperial signa- 
ture affixed.^ 

Alfonso desired to hold the supreme authority in his 
small territories undivided to his last breath. He was 
resolved not to see his court turn towards the rising sun, 

^ Dispaccio Donato, 27 Dec. 1592. 

2 Relatione di quello die e succe&so in Ferrara dopo la morto del 
duca Alfonso (MS. Barber) : “ II duca fra I’anno concessogli di 
tempo alia dichiaratione scrisse di suo pugno una lettera air imperatore 
c nominb Don Cesare, pregando caldamente S. M. Ces*^ die in con- 
firmatione del nominate sottoscrivesse la sna, quale sigillata senza 
piiblicare il fatto la riniandasse indietro per il conte Ercole Rondinelli, 
non conferendogli altramente il negotio. 11 tutto faceva S. A. aedb 
Don Cesare non s’insuperbisse ne della nobiltk fusse riverito e coiteggiato 
come lor principe.” 
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Cesare himself received no intimation of the favour pre- 
pared for him. He was held, on the contrary, under a 
more rigid rule than before ; was even restricted, in a cer- 
tain sense, as to the splendour of his appearance (being 
forbidden to have more than three nobles in his train) ; 
and it was only when the duke’s life was at the lowest ebb, 
when the physicians had resigned their last hope, tliat 
Alfonso permitted him to be summoned, cand informed him 
of his good fortune. The testament was opened in presence 
of the principal inhabitants of the duchy. These persons 
were admonished by the minister to be true to the house of 
Este. The duke told Cesare that he left him the fairest 
dominion in the world; strong by its military force, its 
population, and its allies, both in Italy and beyond her 
limits ; from whom he might promise himself help on all 
occasions. This being done, Alfonso 11 expired on the 
game day, 27tli of October, 1597. 


8. CONQUEST OF FERRARA 

Cesare took possession of the imperial fiefs without 
opposition, and received homage even from those of the 
pope. In Ferrara he was robed by the magistrate in the 
ducal mantle, and greeted by the people as their sovereign 
with joyful acclamations. 

His predecessor had assured him of foreign aid, as well 
as of the native strength he would find in his new dominions. 
Cesare was very soon placed in a position to put these pro- 
mises to the test. 

Clement remained immovable in his determination to 
resume possession of Ferrara. So many ponlitfs had 
already made the attempt, that he believed he should 
secure ^ himself eternal renown by its accomplishment. 
When intelligence was brought him of Alfonso’s deaths ho 
declared that he was sorry the duke had left no son ; but 
that the Church must have her own again. He would not 
listen to the ambassadors of Cesare, and called his taking 
possession, usurpation. He threatened to place him under 
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the ban of the Church, if he did not resign the duchy within 
fourteen days ; and to give greater effect to his words, the 
pontiff at once prepared to take arms. A new loan was 
raised, and a new monte founded, that the money in the 
castle of St. Angelo might remain untouched.^ He also 
despatched his nephew, Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini, to 
Ancona, with a staff of experienced military commanders, 
for the purpose of gathering troops. Recruiting parties 
were sent in all directions, and the provinces were bur- 
dened with heavy contributions. 

Cesare also seemed at first to be full of spirit.^ He 
declared, that he would defend his good right to the last 
drop of his blood, without fear that either his religion or 
salvation would be endangered by his doing so. Accord- 
ingly, the fortifications of his strongholds were repaired, the 
militia of the country were put under arms, a body of his 
troops advanced to the frontiers of the papal states; and 
we find an invitation to him to appear in Romagna, where 
the inhabitants were dissatisfied with the papal government, 
and only wanted some fair occasion to overturn it. He 
had also the good fortune to have the neighbouring Italian 
states on his side. His brother-in-law, the grand duke of 
Tuscany, declared that he would never abandon his cause. 
The republic of Venice prevented the pope from recruiting 
in Dalmatia, and refused him the arms and other munitions 
of war that he desired to obtain from Brescia. The aggran- 
dizement of the papal states was a project abhorrent to the 
hearts of all its neighbours. 

^ Many affirm, nevertheless, that this did happen, bnt Delfino 
declares, “ Con gran strettezza de^ danari, senza metter mano a quelli 
del castello, per conservar la ripntatione della chiesa, in poco pin di un 
mese ha posto insieme un esercito di 22 m. fanti e 3 m. cavalii.” 
[Though suffering great dearth of money, he got together an army of 
22,000 foot and 3000 horse in little more than a month, and without 
touching the treasure in the castle, for he desired to preserve the 
reputation of the Church.] See Appendix, No. 70, 

® Nicolo Contarini delle historic Venetiane, MS., tom. i. lib. i. : 
“Cesare nel principio si mostro molto coraggioso in volcr difendcr Ic 
sue ragioni, o perche non prevedeva il contrasj:o, o pur perche gl’inesperti 
come nei vicini pericoli s’attcrriscono, cosi nelli lontani si manifestano 
intrepiai.” The narrative of Contarini supplies much exact and 
impressive intelligence respecting this occurrence. 
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Had the position of Italy been similar to that which she 
had held a hundred years earlier — independent, upon the 
whole, of foreign influences, and left to her own efforts — 
Clement VIII would probably not have effected more than 
Sixtus IV had then done ; but those times were gone by ; 
every thing now depended on the general state of European 
relations, and on the great powers of that period, France 
and Spain. 

The inclinations of the Spaniards did not admit of doubt. 
Cesare d’Este relied so implicitly on Philip II, that he pro- 
posed him to the pope as umpire. The king’s governor of 
Milan declared for Cesare without reserve, and offered him 
Spanish garrisons for his fortresses; but it could not be 
denied that Philip himself, who had all his life striven to 
repress commotions in Italy, was reluctant to give occasion 
for war in his advanced age, and governed all his pro- 
ceedings with infinite caution, as did also his ambassador in 
Rome.^ 

So much the more important, under these circumstances, 
was the decision given by Henry IV. The restoration of 
France to Catholicism, as well as to power, was immediately 
followed by the most important consequences to Italy. It 
\vas with the assent and aid of the Italian princes that 
Henry IV had secured his fortunes ; and they did not doubt 
but that he would now prove himself grateful, and take part 
with them in their difference with the Holy See. The 
crown of France was, besides, under great obligation to the 
house of Este. That family had advanced more than a 
million of scudi to the royal house of France during the 
civil wars ; this sum had never yet been repaid ; and would 
have now sufficed to raise an army such as no pope could 
have hoped to withstand. 

^ Delfino describes^ the fear that was felt in Rome regarding him : 

Vi ^ un pensiero radicato a buon fundamento, che la benedizione data 
al re di Franza sia stata ofifesa tale al cattolico et a Spagnuoli, chc non 
siano per scordarsela mai, e pare a S. esserne molto ben chiarita in 
questa occasione di Ferrara.” [There is a well-founded idea firmly 
rooted among the people there, that the benediction bestowed on the 
king of France has been so great an offence to the Catholic King and 
the Spaniards, that they will never forget it ; and his holiness thinks 
this has been clearly shewn in the affair of Ferrara.] 
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These, however, were not the considerations by which 
Henry IV was influenced. ^ He knew that, notmth standing 
his ^ conversion to Catholicism, he should still be often 
obliged to do many things that could not fail to displease 
the Roman court. In the affair of Ferrara, he saw nothing 
more than an opportunity for causing these things to be 
forgotten, and for once more raising the lilies, as his states- 
men expressed it, at the court of Rome. Without hesitation 
or delay, therefore, he sent assurances to the Holy Father 
of assistance from France. He declared himself not only 
ready to lead an army across the Alps whenever the pope 
should desire it ; but even, if need were, to appear in person, 
with all his force, for the defence of the pontiff. 

It was by this declaration that the matter was decided. 
The Roman court, already sensible of the many embarrass- 
ments preparing for it, by the unfriendly dispositions of its 
neighbours, and the open resistance of Ferrara, now breathed 
again. ^ “ I cannot express,” writes Ossat to the king, “what 
goodwill, praise, and blessing your majesty has obtained for 
your offer.” He assures his master that, if his promise be 
fulfilled, he will assume a position similar to that held in 
the Church by Pepin and Charlemagne. On his part, the 
pope now made immediate preparation for the formal 
excommunication of his opponent. 

So much the more w^ere the princes alarmed and sur- 
prised ; they complained of black ingratitude, and lost all 
courage for supporting Cesare d’Este, "which they would 
Otherwise doubtless have done, either openly or in secret, 
with their whole powders. 

These things produced an immediate effect on Ferrara. 
The rigid governaient of Alfonso had of necessity caused 
many to feel dissatisfied. Cesare was new to the duties of 
sovereignty, without effectual talent, and wholly inexperi- 
enced. He had formed no personal acquaintance even with 
the members of his council, until holding his first sitting as 
their sovereign.^ His older friends, those who knew him, 

Niccolb Contarini : “ Cesare si ridusse in camera co’ suoi soli 
consiglieri, de’ quali mold, per la riliratezza nelle quale era vissuto cos-i 
volendo chi comandava, non conosceva se no di faccia, et egli non 
sufficiente di prender risolutione da se, vacillava nei concetti, perche 
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and in whom he felt confidence, were despatched to different 
courts, so that he had no one near him on whom he could 
firmly rely, or with whom he could hold confidential com- 
munication. He could not fail to mak^ false steps. _ From 
the highest class downwards there prevailed a feeling of 
insecurity, such as frequently precedes approaching ruin. 
The more important personages, those who possessed a 
share in the power of the country, already began to calculate 
the advantages that might accrue from a change, and made 
advances towards the conclusion of a secret compact with 
the pontiff. Antonio Montecatino proceeded to Rome for 
that purpose j but the most grievous and most unfortunate 
circumstance was, that dissensions arose in the house of 
Este itself. Lucrezia had detested the father of Cesare ; 
she hated himself no less, and would not consent to be his 
subject. She herself, the sister of the duke just departed, 
made no difficulty of entering into an alliance with Clement 
VIII and Cardinal Aldobrandini. 

The pope had meanwhile completed the act of excom- 
munication, On the 22nd of December, 1597, he went in 
all the pomp of a solemn procession to St. Peter’s, and 
ascended with his immediate attendants to the loggia of the 
church ; a cardinal read the bull before the people. Don 
Cesare d’Este was therein declared an enemy to the Church, 
guilty of treason, fallen under the heaviest censure and under 
the sentence of anathema : his subjects were freed from 
their oath of allegiance, and his officers were admonished to 
quit his service. After the bull had been read, the pope, 
assuming a look of anger, threw a large burning taper on 
the ground in the piazza beneath him. Trumpets and drums 
pealed forth, cannon were fired, and the roar of the populace 
rose above all. 

Circumstances were so arranged, that this excommuni- 
cation necessarily produced its full effect. A copy of the 

quelli che consigliavano erano pieni di passioni particolari e per le 
speranze di Roma, in cui miravano, infetti di grand! contaminalioni.” 
Ossat, also, (Lettres, i, 49S,) asserts the main source of his misfortunes 
to have been ‘‘lepeu de fiddite de ses conseillers mesmes, qui partie 
pour son peu de resolution, partie pour avoir des rentes et autres hiens 
en Kestat de I’eglise et esp6-er et craindre plus du st. siege que do lui, 
regardoient autant ou plus vers le pape que vers lui.’* 
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bull was carried into Ferrara by one of her own inhabitants,^ 
w ho had it sewed into his clothes and delivered it to the 
bishop. On the following day, the 31st of December, 1597, 
a canon of the cathedral was to be interred. The church 
was hung with black, and the people had assembled to hear 
the funeral sermon. The bishop ascended the pulpit and 
began to speak of death. “ But much worse,” he suddenly 
exclaimed, “ than the death of the body, is the perdition of 
the soul w’-hich now threatens us all.” He ceased speaking 
and commanded the bull to be read aloud. In this docu- 
ment, all who wmld not separate themselves from Don 
Cesare were menaced with being “cut otF like withered 
branches from the tree of spiritual life.” This being done, 
the bull was fixed on the church door, the people filled the 
place with sighs and lamentations, and dismay seized the 
whole city. 

Don Cesare \vas not the man to appease a commotion 
of this character. He had been advised to enlist Swiss and 
Germans for his defence, but could not summon resolution 
to do so. He would not have Catholics, because they w^ere 
adherents of the pope ; still less would he take Protestants, 
because they were heretics. “ Just as if he had any thing 
to do,” says Niccolb Contarini, “ with exercising the office of 
an inquisitor.” Pie now asked his confessor what he was to 
do. This was a Jesuit, Benedetto Palma. He recommended 
Don Cesare to submit. 

He ^ was now in so difficult a position that, in order to 

^ A certain Coralta. “ Ributtato al prime ingresso da’ soldati, se 
■cscuso che lui ivi dimorava ne era ancora partite per Bologna (though 
he had indeed just arrived from that city, and had dismounted from his 
horse at a short distance from the gate) c ragionando si pose fra loro a 
facderc, finalmente assicurato si liccnlio della guardia, entrb nella citta, 
prcscnlo al vescovo la scommunica con la lettera del arcivescovo di 
Bologna.” [At his first attempt to enter he was driven hack by the 
soldiers ; he made his way by declaring that he lived there, and had 
not yet set off for Bologna. Discoursing with the soldiers, he seated 
himself among them ; at last feeling secure, he bade the guard farewell, 
entered the city, and gave the bishop the bull with the letter from the 
archbishop of Bologna.] — Relatione di quello che, &c. 

* Contarini : “ Come chi abandona ogni speranza, pin facilmente 
si rimettc nelP arbitrio dell’ inimico che nella confidenza dell’ amico, 
^ndb (Cesare) a ritrovare la duchessa d’Urbino, et a lei, la qual ben 
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present this submission under favourable conditions, he was 
obliged to have recourse to the person whom he knew to be 
his most violent enemy. To secure a tolerable ^ retreat, he 
was compelled to avail himself of the secret, and in a certain 
sense treasonable connection, into which Lucrezia had 
entered with Rome. Commissioned by the duke, Lucrezia 
therefore betook herself, abating nothing of her accustomed 
splendour, to the enemy’s camp. 

The adherents of Cesare constantly affirmed that she 
might have obtained better conditions for him ; but won 
over by the promise of Bertinoro, which she was to hold for 
life with the title of its duchess, and personally attracted by 
the young and clever cardinal, she agreed to all that was 
required from her. On the 12th of January, 1598, the 
treaty was drawn up, by virtue of which Don Cesare resigned 
his rights to Ferrara, Comacchio, and his portion of Romagna, 
in return for which he was to be released from the ban of 
the Church. He had flattered himself that he should at 
least save something, and felt that to be so completely 
despoiled was indeed very hard. He once more called 
together the principal magistrates of the city, the council of 
elders (Giudice de' Savj), with some few doctors and nobles, 
to hear their advice. They gave him no consolation ; each 
was already thinking only of the means by which he might 
best secure his own position with the new power that was 


sapeva haver pur troppo intelligenza col Aldobrandino, rimise ogni 
sua fortuna. Accetto ella allegramente I’inipresa ridotta dove al prin- 

cipio haveva desiderate. Con molta comitiva, quasi trionfante, 

accompagnata dal mirchese Bentivoglio, capo delle militie del duca, 
ficeva il suo viaggio,” [As he who abandons all hope will often 
commit himself rather to the guidance of his enemy than to the direction 
of a friend, so Cesare now went to seek the duchess of Urbino, and to 
her, whom he well knew to be of good intelligence with Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, he entrusted all his fortunes. She accepted the office 
gladly ; ha\’ing arrived at the point that she had desired from the first : 
with a great train, as if in triumph, and accompanied by the Marchese 
Bentivoglio, commandant of the duke’s forces, she undertook her 
journey.] He considers Lucrezia “ di pensieri torbidi ; benche simu- 
lasse altrimente, era non di meno di lungo tempo acerrima nemica de 
Don Cesare” [a woman of dark and evil thoughts; she was long 
the most bitter enemy of Don Cesare, though she pretended the 
contrary.] 
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expected. In all quarters men were already emulating each 
other in eagerness to tear down the arms of the house of 
Este, and to drive out their officers. For the prince nothing 
further remained but to sign the deed of his expulsion, and 
depart from the inheritance of his fathers. 

And thus did the house of Este lose Ferrara. The 
archives, museum, library, and a part of the artillery, which 
Alfonso I had cast with his own hand, were removed to 
Modena ; all besides was lost. The widow of Alfonso carried 
away her property in fifty waggons. The sister of the latter, 
married in France, assumed to herself the claims of her 
family to that crown ; but the most unexpected result was 
that witnessed in the case of Lucrezia. No lime was allowed 
lier for taking possession of her duchy. On the 12 th of 
February, exactly one month after she had concluded the 
treaty just described, she expired. When her testament 
was opened, it was found that the very naan who had driven 
her family from their ancient possessions, Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini, was constituted heir to her w^ealth — universal 
legatee. She had even made over to him her claims, which 
were now to be contested with Cesare himself. It would 
seem that she had desired to bequeath to her ancient enemy 
an opponent who might embitter his whole life. There is 
something fiend-like in this woman, who appears to have 
found pleasure and satisfaction in securing the destruction 
of her house. 


Thus then the ducal sovereignty was superseded by that 
of the ecclesiastical states. On the 8th of May the pope 
himself entered Ferrara. He desired immediately to enjoy 
the sight of his new conquest, and to bind it by suitable 
institutions to the Church. 

He began with clemency and acts of grace. Ecclesias- 
tical dignities were conferred on several among the leading 
men of Ferrara.^ Cardinals’ hats, bishoprics, and auditor- 
ships were liberally distributed. Among those promoted 

^ Contaiini: Bevilacqua, che era di molto potere, fu date il 

patriarcato latino di Constanlinopoli. II Saciato fu create auditor di 
rota. Ad altri si dispensarono abbatie.’^ 

VOL, IL ’ 
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was the young Bentivoglio, who was made private chamber- 
lain to the pope. The power of the dukes had been founded 
on their possession of municipal privileges j the pope now 
resolved to restore to the citizens their ancient rights. He 
formed a council (conseglio) from the three classes, giving 
twenty-seven seats in it to the greater nobles, fifty-five to 
the inferior nobility and principal citizens, and eighteen to 
the guilds of the trades. These rights were carefully dis- 
tinguished. Those of the first class were most important ; 
but to balance this advantage came the fact, that their 
nomination depended for the most part on the will of the 
pope. To this “ conseglio ” Clement now entrusted the 
duty of providing for the due supply of the means of life to 
the city, the regulation of the rivers, the appointment of 
judges and mayors (podestas), and even the nomination to 
chairs in the university. All these were rights that the 
duke had jealously reserved to himself, and these changes 
were the commencement, as will be obvious, of a new order 
of things. Attention was also given to the welfare of the 
lower classes. The severity of the fiscal arrangements was 
materially modified and relaxed.^ 

But these advantageous measures were not applicable 
in all cases. Even the papal government was not wholly 
formed of clemency and mildness. The nobles were soon 
dissatisfied with the judicial administration of ecclesiastical 
officers. The principal “ Giudice de' Savj,’^ Montecatino, 
found the restrictions imposed on the rights of his office 
insufferable, and sent in his resignation. Universal dis- 
content was excited by the circumstance that Pope Clement 
thought it requisite to secure himself in his new conquest 
by the erection of a fortress. The representations made by 
the inhabitants for the prevention of this purpose, though 
most earnest and imploring, were unavailing. It Avas pre- 
cisely one of the most populous parts of the city that was 
selected for the citadel;® whole streets were removed, 

^ Frizzi, Memorie, v. p. 25. 

2 Dispaccio Delfino, 7. Giugno, 1598 ; “ Si pensa dal papa di far 
una citadella della parte verso Bologna, per la poca sodisfattionc, die 
ha la nobilt^ per non esser rispettata dalli ministri della giustitia e che 
non li siano per esser restituite le entrate vepohie della community— 
dolendosi di esser ingannati.” 
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together with churches, oratories, hospitals, the summer 
residences of the duke and his court, and the beautiful 
Belvedere, celebrated by so many poets. 

It had, perhaps, been expected, that by these devasta- 
tions the memory of the ducal house would be completely 
obliterated ; but they served, on the contrary, to restore it 
to life ; the half-forgotten attachment to the hereditary line 
of princes returned. All those v^ho had belonged to the 
court retired to Modena; and Ferrara, which had never 
been particularly animated, became more than ever desolate. 

But it was not possible that all who wished to follow 
the court should do so. There is yet remaining a MS. 
chronicle by an old servant of the ducal house, in which 
he sets forth the proceedings of Alfonso’s court with great 
complacency. Its pleasures, its concerts, its sermons— all 
are enumerated. ‘‘But now,” he says in conclusion, “all 
this has passed by ; now there is no longer a duke in 
Ferrara ; there are no more princesses, no concerts, and no 
concert-givers ; so passes the glory of this world ; for others, 
the world may be rendered pleasant by changes, but not 
for me, who am left behind, alone, aged, frail, and poor. 
Nevertheless, God be praised,” ^ 


9. COMMOTIONS AMONG THE JESUITS 

The great and fortunate results obtained by Clement VIII 
from acting in harmony with the policy of France were 
manifestly calculated to bind him more and more closely to 
its interests. He now found the advantage of having con 
ducted himself with so much caution in the affairs of the 
League; of having opposed no obstacle to the develop- 
ment of events in France, and of having resolved, though it 
were but at the last moment, to grant the desired absolution. 
The war now proceeding on the frontiers of France and 

^ Cronica di Ferrara; “Sic transit gloria mundi. E per tale 
variare natura e bella, ma non per me, che io son restato, senza patrone, 
vecchio, privo di tutti i denti, e povero, Laudetur deus.” 
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the Netherlands awakened as lively an interest in Rome as 
though the cause had been their ownj and all were decidedly 
on the French side. When the Spaniards succeeded in the 
conquest of Calais and Amiens, a dissatisfaction was pro- 
duced at the court of Rome, such as, according to Ossat, 
“ could not be described ; an extremity of sorrow, shame, 
and indignation.” ^ Delfino tells us, that the pope and his 
nephews feared, lest the Spaniards should avenge on them 
the disappointment which Philip of Spain had endured in 
regard to the absolution. Fortunately, Henry IV soon 
retrieved his endangered reputation by the reconquest of 
Amiens. 

Not that people at Rome had begun to feel any affection 
for those whom they had formerly combated. The measures 
taken by those chiefs of the clergy, who had been the first 
to attach themselves to Henry, and had founded the oppo- 
sition party previously described, had never been forgotten ; 
promotion was much more readily accorded to the adherents 
of the League, when they returned voluntarily — that is, 
when they were precisely in the same condition as the Curia 
itself. But there soon arose a Catholic party, even among 
the adherents of the king — ^for the opinions of men, how- 
ever nearly they may approximate, yet manifest varieties of 
character and tendency — whose determination it was to 
evince the most rigid Catholicism, with a view to main- 
taining a good understanding with the court of Rome. To 
this party the pontiff especially attached himself, hoping to 
reconcile all the differences still existing between the French 
and Roman interests ; he desired and endeavoured above 
all to accomplish the restoration of the Jesuits, who, as we 
have related, had been driven out of France, and thus to 
secure a wider field for the extension of the Romish doctrines, 

^ Ossat a Villeroy 14 mai 1596, 20 avril 1597. (I, 251. 458.) 
Delfino : “Li pericoli di Marsiglia fecero stare il papa in gran timore 
e li nepoti ; la perdita di Cales e poi quella di Amiens apportO loro 
gran mestitia e massime che si dubito allora per le voci che andavano 
attorno di peggio, temendo quelli che ogni poco che cadeva pin la 
ripntatione de’ JFrancesi, i Spagnoli non avessero mostrato apertamente 

10 sdegno che hanno avuto della resolutione (absolutione ?) loro e la sua 
mala volonti : per questa causa principalmente Ininno av^tp parjsrip'jQ 

11 beup della Franca,” 
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notwithstanding the adverse disposition manifested in France^ 
and in defiance of its influence. 

In this design Clement w^as aided by a commotion in the 
Society of Jesus itself, which, though taking its rise within 
the order, had yet a close analogy to the change in the 
general tendencies of the Roman court. 

So strangely are the affairs of this world sometimes com- 
plicated, that at the moment when the connection of the 
Jesuits with Spain was charged against them by the university 
of Paris, as their heaviest crime ; w'hen it was asserted and 
believed in France that every Jesuit w^as bound by a fifth 
vow to devote himself to Spain and to pray daily for king 
Philip ; 1 at that very moment the society w’as enduring 
the most violent assaults in Spain itself; first from discon- 
tented members of its own body, then from the Inquisition, 
next from another ecclesiastical order, and finally from the 
king himself. 

This was a turn of affairs that had its origin in more 
than one cause, but of which the immediate occasion w^as 
as follows. 

At the first establishment of the order, the elder and 
already educated men, who had just entered it, were for the 
most part Spaniards; the members joining it from other 
nations were chiefly young men, whose characters had yet to 
be formed. It followed naturally that the government of the 
society was, for the first ten years, almost entirely in Spanish 
hands. The first general congregation was composed of 
twenty-five members, eighteen of whom w^eie Spaniards.^ 
The first three generals belonged to the same nation. After 
the death of the third, Borgia, in the year 1573 , it was 
once more a Spaniard, Polanco, who had the best prospect 
of election. 

It was, however, manifest, that his elevation would not 
have been regarded favourably, even in Spain itself. There 
were many new converts in the society, who were Chris- 
tianized Jew^s, Polanco also belonged to this class, and it 

^ “ Pro nostro rege Philippo.” 

* Saccliinus, vii. 99. In the second general congregation the dis- 
proportion was decreased, though not to any great extent. Of thirty- 
nine members, twenty-four were Spaniards. 
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was not thought desirable that the supreme authority in a 
body so powerful, and so monarchically constituted, should 
be confided to such hands.^ Pope Gregory XIII, who had 
received certain intimations on this subject, considered a 
change to be expedient on other grounds also. When a 
deputation presented itself before him from the congregation 
assembled to elect their general, Gregory inquired how 
many votes were possessed by each nation ; the reply showed 
that Spain held more than all the others put together. He 
then asked from which nation the generals of the order 
had hitherto been taken. He was told that there had been 
three, all Spaniards. '‘It will be just, then,” replied 
Gregory, “ that for once you should choose one from 
among the other nations.” He even proposed a candidate 
for their election. 

The Jesuits opposed themselves for a moment to this 
suggestion, as a violation of their privileges, but concluded 
by electing the very man proposed by the pontiff. This was 
Eberhard JMercurianus. 

A material Change \vas at once perceived, as the conse- 
quence of this choice. Mercurianus, a w^eak and irresolute 
man, resigned the government of affairs, first indeed to a 
Spaniard again, but afterwards to a Frenchman, his official 
admonitor; factions were formed, one expelling the other 
from the offices of importance, and the ruling powers of the 
order now began to meet occasional resistance from its 
subordinate members. 

But a circumstance of a much higher moment was, 
that on the next vacancy — in the year 1581 — this office 
was conferred on Claudio Acquaviva, a Neapolitan, 
belonging to a house previously attached to the French 
party, a man of great energy, and only thirty-eight years 
old. 

The Spaniards then thought they perceived that their 
nation, by which the society had been founded and guided 
on its early path, w^as now to be for ever excluded from the 
generalship. Thereupon they became discontented and 

^ Sacchinus, Historia Societatis Jesu, pars iv. ; sive Everardus, 
lib. i. : Horum origo mottmm duplex fuit, studia nationiim et 
neophytomm in Hispania odium,” See Appendix, No. 93. 
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refractory/ and conceived the design of making themselves 
less dependent on Rome, either by the appointment of a 
commissary-general for the Spanish provinces, or by what- 
ever other expedient might secure the desired result, 
Acquaviva, on the other hand, w^as not disposed to concede 
the smallest portion of the authority accorded to him by the 
letter of the constitution. For the purpose of restraining the 
disaifected, he set over them superiors on whose devotion to 
himself he could rely young men, whose opinions as well 
as age ^vere more in harmony with his own,^ and also, per- 
haps, as was affirmed, certain members of inferior merit — 
coadjutors, who were not invested with all the privileges of 
the order, and who therefore depended, one and all, on the 
protection of the general, — they were, besides, Neapolitans^ 
and his countrymen. 

The aged, learned, and experienced fathers thus saw 
themselves excluded, not from the supreme dignity only, 
but also from the official appointments of the provinces* 
Acquaviva declared that their own defects were to blame for 
this j one was choleric, another melancholy. Naturally, says 
Mariana, distinguished men are like others — liable to be 
afflicted with some defect. But the true cause was, that 
Acquaviva feared these fathers, and desired more pliant tools 

1 Mariana ; Dhciirso de las Enfermedades cle la Compauia, c. xii. : 
‘‘ La nacion espanola esta persuadida queda para sempre excluida del 
generalato. _ Esla persuasion, sea vedadera sea falsa, no puede dexar 
de causar disgustos y disunion, tanto mas que esta nacion fundo la 
compafiia, la honro, la enseno y aun sustento largo tiempo con su 
SLibstancia,” 

“ Mariana, c. xii. : Ponen en los gobiemos homes mozos . . . 
porque son mas entremetidos saben lamer a sus liempos.” [They place 
mere boys in the government, because tliey are more enterprising, and 
are more easily bent to the necessities of the times.] 

® We have here, in addition to Mariana, the memorials presented 
to Clement VIII, which are also of moment. They are printed in the 
Tuba magnum clangens sonum ad Clementem XI, p. 583 : ‘‘ Videmus 
cum magno detrimento religionis nostrae et scandalo mundi quod gene- 
ralis nulla habita ratione nec antiquitatis nec laborum nec meritoruin 
facit quos yult superiores et ut plurimum juvenes et novicios, qui sine 
ullis meritis et sine ulla experientia cum maxima arrogantia praesunt 
senioribus ; . . . et denique generalis, quia homo est, habet etiam suos 
affectus particulares, . . . et quia est Neapolitanus, melioris condit'onis 
sunt Neapolitan!.” 
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for the execution of his commands. Men have generally a 
particular satisfaction in the active part accorded to them in 
public affairs, and will at least not quietly suffer themselves 
to be forcibly expelled from their possession. Jealousies and 
disputes arose in all the colleges ; the new superiors were 
received with silent animosity ; they could carry out no 
measure of essential importance, and were but too happy 
when they could make their way without troubles and com- 
motions. They had, nevertheless, the power of averiging 
themselves, and they in their turn conferred the subordinate 
offices exclusively on their personal adherents (for they could 
not long fail to secure adherents, the monarchical constitution 
of the order, and the ambition of its members considered). 
Of the more unmanageable among their opponents they freed 
themselves by transferring them to other provinces; and 
this they took care to do, precisely when some deliberation 
of importance was impending. Thus a system of personal 
offences and retaliations was established ; every member had 
the right of pointing out -whatever defects he perceived in 
another, — nay, it was imposed on him as a duty to do^ so, — 
a regulation that might not be without some utility in the 
comparative innocence of a small association, but which had 
now become a system of the most abominable espionage and 
talebearing. It was made the instrument of concealed 
ambition, and of hatred wearing the appearance of friend- 
ship. “ Were any one to search the archives in Rome,’^ 
says Mariana, “ he would perhaps not find a single upright 
man, at least among us who are at a distance.’^ Universal 
distrust prevailed ; there was none that would have uttered 
his thoughts without reserve, even to his owm brother. 

These disorders were increased by the fact that Acquaviva 
could not be induced to leave Rome for the purpose of visit- 
ing the provinces, as Lainez and Borgia had done. This was 
excused by the declaration, that it was advantageous to have 
the statement of affairs in writing, and in an unbroken 
series, without the interruption proceeding from the con- 
tingencies of a journey. But the immediate consequence 
certainly was, that the provincials, through whose hands 
passed the whole of the correspondence, acquired a still 
further increase of independence. It was useless to complain 
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of them, since they could easily foresee and provide against 
all complaints in such a manner as to render them nugatory, 
and this the more certainly, because Acquaviva was always 
disposed to favour their side. Their places might be fairly 
considered secured to them for life. 

Under these circumstances, the older Jesuits in Spain 
became convinced that a state of things, which they felt to 
be a tyranny, would never be changed or amended by efforts 
confined within the limits of the society ; they consequently 
resolved to look around for help from those beyond its 
influence. 

They first had recourse to the national spiritual authority 
of their own country — the Inquisition. A great number of 
offences were reserved, as is well known, to the jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition. One of the discontented Jesuits, impelled, 
as he affirmed, by a scruple of conscience, accused his order 
of concealing, and even remitting, transgressions of the kind 
so reserved, w^hen the criminal was one of their society. The 
Inquisition immediately caused the provincial implicated, 
together with his most active associates, to he arrested.^ 
Other accusations being made in consequence of these arrests, 
the Inquisition commanded that the statutes of the order 
should be placed before it, and proceeded to make further 
seizures of parties accused. The excitement occasioned by 
these things among the orthodox Spaniards w^as all the 
more violent, from their being unacquainted with the cause 
of these arrests, and from the prevalence of an opinion, that 
the Jesuits were seized on account of some heresy. 

The Inquisition was, how-ever, competent to inflict 
a punishment on the criminal only : it could not prescribe 
changes in the regulations of the society. When the affair, 
therefore, had proceeded thus far, the discontented members 
applied to the king also, assailing him with long memorials, 
wherein they complained of the defects in their constitution. 
The character of this constitution had never been agreeable 
to Philip II; he used to say that he could see through all 

^ Sacchinus, pars v. lib. vi. n. 85 : ** Quidam e confessariis, seu vere 
seu falso, delatus ad provincialem turn Castellae, AntoniumMarceninm, 
erat de tentata puellae per sacras confessiones pudicitia, quod crimen in 
Hispania sacrorum quaesitorura judicio reservabatur.” 
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the other orders, hut that the order of Jesuits he could 
not understand. He seemed to be startled and struck by 
the representations laid before him of the abuses resulting 
from absolute power, and the disorders attendant on secret 
accusations. Amidst all the demands made on his time hy 
the great European conflict in which he was engaged, Philip 
yet found means to bestow attention on this affair also. He 
at once commanded I^Ianrique, bishop of Carthagena, to 
subject the order to a visitation, with particular reference to 
these points. 

It will be remarked that this was an attack affecting the 
character of the institution, and that of its chief himself ; it 
received increased importance from the fact of its originating 
in the country whence the society had drawn its existence, 
and where it had first taken a firm position. 

xA^cquaviva did not suffer himself to quail before it. He 
was a man who concealed an inflexible intrepidity of 
character beneath extreme gentleness and amenity of 
manner; of a disposition similar to that of Clement VIII, 
and, indeed, of many eminent men of that day ; above all 
things deliberate, moderate, patient, and taciturn. He 
would never permit himself to pronounce a positive judg- 
ment ; he would not even suffer one to be pronounced in 
his presence ; least of all, when it concerned an entire nation. 
His secretaries were expressly commanded to avoid every 
offensive or bitter word. He loved piety, even in its external 
forms. At the altar’ his deportment expressed profound 
enjoyment of the service ; yet he was averse to every thing 
that tended towards enthusiasm or fanaticism. He refused 
to allow an exposition of the Song of Solomon to be printed, 
because he found offence in the expressions which appeared 
to hover on the confines separating spiritual from material 
love. Even when uttering censures he won affection; 
rendering manifest the superiority of calmness : he recon- 
ducted the erring into the paths of right by pure reason and 
clear argument. Youth clung to him with enthusiastic 
attachment. “ One must needs love him,” writes Maximilian 
of Bavaria, from Rome, to his father, if one do but look at 
him.” These qualities ; his unwearied activity, distinguished 
birth, and the constantly increasing importance of his order,, 
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secured ^ him a very eminent position in Rome. If his 
antagonists had gained over the national authorities in Spain, 
he, had the court of Rome on his side. With that court he 
had been familiar from his youth up. He was chamberlain 
when he entered the order; and he had the power of 
managing it with that mastery, which is derived from native 
talent, and perfected by long practice.’- 
' The character of Sixtus V made it comparatively easy 
for Acquaviva to excite the antipathies of that pontiff 
against the proceedings of the Spaniards. Pope Sixtus had 
formed the hope, as we know, of rendering Rome, more 
decidedly than it ever yet w’^as, the metropolis of Christen- 
dom. Acquaviva assured him, that the object really laboured 
for in Spain was no other than increased independence of 
Rome. Pope Sixtus hated nothing so much as illegitimate 
birth; and Acquaviva caused him to be infoimed that 
Manrique, the bishop selected as “ Visitator” of the Jesuits, 
was illegitimate. These were reasons sufficient to make 
Sixtus recall the assent he had already given to the visita- 
tion. He even summoned the case of the provincial before 
the tribunals of Rome. From his successor, Gregory XIV, 
the general succeeded in obtaining a formal confirmation 
of the rule of the order. 

But his antagonists also were unyielding and crafty. 
They perceived that the general must be attacked in the 
court of Rome itself. They availed themselves of his 
momentary absence — Acquaviva had been charged vith 
the arrangement of a difference between Mantua and Parma 
— to win Clement VIII to their wishes. In the summer of 
1592, at the request of the Spanish Jesuits and Philip II, 
but without the knowledge of Acquaviva, the pontiff com- 
manded that a general congregation should be held. 

Astonished and alarmed, Acquaviva hastened back. To 
the generals of the Jesuits these congregations were no 
less inconvenient than were the Convocations of the Church 
to the popes ; and if his predecessors were anxious to avoid 
them, how much more cause had Acquaviva, against whom 
there prevailed so active an enmity 1 But he was soon 

^ SaccHnus, and still more particularly Juvencius, Hist. Soc, Jesu, 
partis quintae tomus posterior, xi. 21, and xxv, 33 -4ir 
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convinced that the arrangement was irrevocable ; ^ he there- 
fore resumed his composure and said, “We are obedient 
sons j let the will of the Holy Father be done.” He then 
hastened to take his measures. 

He contrived to obtain extensive influence over the 
elections, and was so fortunate as to see many of his most 
formidable adversaries, Mariana, for example, rejected, even 
in Spain. 

When the congregation was assembled, he did not wait 
to be attacked. In the very first sitting he declared that 
he had had the misfortune to displease some of his 
brethren; and, therefore, begged that his conduct might 
be investigated before any other business was entered on. 
A commission was thereupon appointed, and charges were 
formally made; but it was impossible to convict him of 
violating any positive law: he was much too prudent to 
expose himself to such an accusation, and was triumphantly 
acquitted. 

Having thus secured himself personally, he joined the 
assembly in its investigation of the proposals regarding the 
general affairs of the institute. 

Philip of Spain had demanded some changes, and had 

^ In a ConsuUa del Padre Cl. Acquaviva coi suoi Padri assislenti, 
MS. in the Corsini Library, n. 1055, which gives, upon the whole, a 
faithful relation of these internal dissensions, and is, in general, strictly 
in accord with Mariana, Acquaviva is represented as rendering the 
following account of a conversation held by himself with the pope : 
“S. S*®- disse che io non aveva sufficiente notizia de’ soggetti della 
religione, che io veniva ingannato da falsi delator!, che io mi dimostrava 
troppo credulo.’’ [His holiness said, that I was not sufficiently well 
informed on subjects of religion; that I had been deceived by false 
accusers, and had proved myself too credulous.] Among the causes 
by which a congregation was rendered necessary, the following were 
specified : “ Perche molti soggetti di valore che per non esser conosciuti 
pin che tanto da’ general! non hanno mai parte alcuna nel governo, 
venendo a Roma in occasione delle congregation! sarebbero meglio 
conosciuti e per conseguenza verrebbero piu facilmente in parte del 
medesimo governo, senza che questo fosse quasi sempre ristretto a 
pochi.” [Because many excellent and able men, being but slightly 
known to the generals, have never any share in the government ; but, 
by coming to Rome, to attend the congregations, they would become 
better known, and might thus more easily acquire a part in the said 
government; so that this should not continue to be almost entirely 
restricted to a few persons.] 
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recommended others for consideration. On two things he 
insisted: the resignation of certain papal privileges; those 
of reading forbidden books, for example, and of granting 
absolution for the crime of heresy ; and a law, by virtue of 
which every novice who entered the order should surrender 
whatever patrimonial rights he might possess, and should 
even resign all his benefices. These were matters in regard 
to which the order came into collision with the Inquisition 
and the civil government. After some hesitation, the de- 
mands of the king were complied with, principally through 
the influence of Acquaviva himself. 

But the points recommended by Philip for consideration 
were of much higher moment. First of all came the ques- 
tions, whether the authority of the superiors should not be 
limited to a certain period; and whether a general con- 
gregation should not be held at certain fixed intervals? 
The very essence and being of the institute, the rights of 
absolute sovereignty, w’ere here brought into question. 
Acquaviva was not on this occasion disposed to comply. 
After an animated discussion, the congregation rejected 
these propositions of Philip ; but the pope, also, was con- 
vinced of their necessity. What had been refused to the 
king was now commanded by the pope. By the plentitude 
of his apostolic power, he determined and ordained that 
the superiors and rectors should be changed every third 
year; and that, at the expiration of every sixth year, a 
general congregation should be assembled.^ 

It is, indeed, true that the execution of these ordinances 
did not effect so much as had been hoped from them. The 
congregation could be won over, and, though the rectors 
were changed, yet they were selected out of so narrow a 
circle, that the same men were soon returned to their 
appointments. It was, nevertheless, a very serious blow to 
the society, that it had been compelled, by internal revolt 
and interference from without, to a change in its statutes. 

And there was already a new storm arising from the 
same quarter. 

^ Juvencius furnishes a circumstantial notice as to these things in his 
first book, which he calls the eleventh, “Socielas domesticis motibus 
agitata,” and it is frQm them that I deyive the account given in the te?:t. 
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At their first establishment, the Jesuits had assented to 
the doctrinal system of the Thomists. Ignatius himself 
had expressly enforced on his disciples the tenets pro- 
pounded by the angelic doctor (Doctor Angelicus).^ 

But they very soon became persuaded that Avith these 
doctrines they could not perfectly attain their end in their 
contest with the Protestants. They wished to be inde- 
pendent in their tenets as Avell as in their lives. It was 
mortifying to the Jesuits to follow in the train of the 
Dominicans, to whom St. Thomas had belonged, and who 
were regarded as the natural expositors of his opinions. 
After they had already given so many intimations of these 
views and feelings, that allusion had occasionally been made 
in the Inquisition to the free mode of thinking perceptible 
among the Jesuit fathers,^ Acquaviva came forward in the 
year 1584, proclaiming them openly in his “Order of 
Studies.” He affirmed that St Thomas was, indeed, an 
author deserving the highest approbation ; but that it would 
be an insufferable yoke to be compelled to follow his foot- 
steps in all things, and on no point to be allowed a free 
opinion ; that many ancient doctrines had been more firmly 
established by recent theologians, Avho had brought forward 
many new arguments, which served admirably in the conflict 
with heretics ; and that in all such it was permitted to follow 
these doctors. 

This was amply sufficient to occasion powerful excite- 
ment in Spain, Avhere the chairs of theology were occupied, 
for the most part, by Dominicans. The “ Order of Studies ” 
was declared to be the boldest, most presumptuous, and 
dangerous book of the kind ; both the king and the pope 
were applied to on the subject.® 

But how greatly must the commotion have increased 
when the system of the Thomists was soon afterwards 

^ Lainez himself was suspected by the Spanish Inquisition. — 
Llorente, hi. 83. 

® Pegna, in Serry, Historia Congregationum de auxiliis divinae 
gratiae, p. 8 : ‘‘y dado a censurar, fue dicho por aquellos censor es 
(Mariana and Seriy speak of the Inquisition) que aquel libro era el mas 
peligroso, temerario y arrogante que jamas havia salido in semejante 
materia, y que si metia en pratica lo que contenia, causaria infinites 
dahos y alborotos en la republica Christiana.” 
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positively abandoned in one of the most important doctrinal 
works of the Jesuits ! 

In the whole domain of theology, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, the disputes respecting grace and merit, free-will 
and predestination, were still the most important and excit- 
ing; they continually occupied the minds and employed 
the learning and speculative powers of clergy and laity 
alike. On the Protestant side, the majority at that time 
accepted the severe doctrine of Calvin, of the particular 
decree of God, by which “some were predestined to 
eternal blessedness, and others to everlasting damnation.” 
The Lutherans, with their milder views, were here at dis- 
advantage, and lost ground, now in one place and now in 
another. A different tendency of opinions was manifested 
on the Catholic side. Whenever there was the slightest 
disposition shewn to the very mildest form of Protestant 
belief, or even to a more rigid construction of St. Augustine’s 
Expositions, as, for example, in the case of Bajus at Louvain, 
it was instantly attacked and suppressed. On this occasion 
the Jesuits displayed particular zeal. The system of doctrine 
propounded by the Council of Trent (which indeed would 
never have been established but for the influence of their 
brethren, Lainez and Salmeron) was defended by them against 
every symptom of deviation towards the tenets that had then 
been abjured and abandoned; nor did even that system always 
suffice to content their polemical zeal. In the year 1588, 
Luis Molina of Evora came forward with a book, in which 
he examined these disputed points anew, and laboured to 
explain the difficulties still remaining, in new arguments.^ 
His especial object in this work w^as to vindicate a yet 
wider sphere of action for the free-will of man than was 
asserted by the doctrines of St. Thomas or of Trent. At 
Trent the work of salvation had been declared to be chiefly 
founded on the inherent righteousness of Christ, which, 
being infused into us, calls forth or gives birth to love, 
conducts to all virtues and to good works, and finally 

^ “Liberi arbitrii cum gratiae donis concordia.” In these con- 
troversies it has always been considered needful to distinguish carefully 
between the editions of Lisbon 1588, of Antwerp 1595, and of Venice, 
because they all differ from each other. 
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produces justification. Molina proceeds an important step 
further. He maintained that free-will, even without the 
help of grace, can produce morally good works* that it 
can resist temptation; and can elevate itself to various 
acts of hope, faith, love, and repentance.^ When man has 
advanced to this point, then God, for the sake of Christ s 
merits, grants him grace, ^ and by means of this he ex- 
periences the supernatural operations of sanctification ; but 
even in the reception of this grace, and in the furtherance 
of its growth, free-will is continually in action: every thing, 
in fact, depends on this will ; it rests with us to make the 
help of God effectual or ineffectual. On the union of the 
will and of grace it is that justification depends ; they are 
combined, as are two men who are rowing in a boat. ^ It is 
obvious that Molina could not here admit the doctrine of 
predestination as announced by Augustine or by Thomas 
Aquinas, He considers it too stern — loo cruel : he will 
not hear of any other predestination than that which is 
simply and purely foreknowledge. Now God, from his 
supreme insight into the nature of each man’s will, has 
previous knowledge of what each will do in given cases, 
although he was left free to do the contrary ; yet an event 
does not occur because God foreknew it, hut God foresaw 
it because it would happen. This was a doctrine that 
certainly went into an extreme directly opposed to that of 
Calvin, and was also the first which attempted to rationalize 
this mystery, if we may so speak. It is intelligible, acute, 
and plausible, and therefore could not fail to produce a 
certain effect ; it may be compared with the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, which the Jesuits promulgated 
about that time.® 

^ The ‘‘concursus generalis Dei** is always presupposed ; but in this 
nothing more is meant than the natural state of free-will, which cer- 
tainly could not, without God, be what it is: “Deus semper praesto 
est per concursum generalem libero arbitrio, ut naturaliter velit aut 
nolit prout placuerif.’* It is much in the same manner that Bellarmine 
identifies Natural and Divine law, because God is ihe author of nature. 

- This grace also he apprehends and explains very naturally, Dispnt. 
54 : “Dum homo expendit res credendas . . . per notitias conciona- 
toris aut aliunde comparatas, influit Deus in easdem notitias influxu 
qiiodam particulari quo cognitionem iUam adjuvat.** 

? Th?s disposition towards rationalism had shewn itself in other 
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That these opinions should provoke opposition in their 
own Church was an inevitable consequence, had it been 
only that they departed from the Doctor Angelicus, whose 
“Summa” was still the principal text-book of Catholic 
theologians ; they were even censured, and that openly, 
by certain members of their own society, such as Henriquez 
and Mariana. But the Dominicans engaged much more 
eagerly in the defence of their patriarch. Not content 
with -writing and preaching against Molina, they attacked 
him in their lectures also. It Avas at length agreed that a 
disputation should be held between the two parties, and 
this took place at Valladolid on the 4th of March, 1594. 
The Dominicans, who believed themselves in exclusive 
possession of the orthodox creed, became vehement. “ Are 
the keys of wisdom, then,” exclaimed a Jesuit, “confided 
to your hands?” The Dominicans burst into loud out- 
cries — they considered this to be an attack on St. Thomas 
himself. 

Thenceforth a complete estrangement existed between 
these two orders ; the Dominicans would have nothing more 
to do with the Jesuits. Of these last the greater number, 
if not all, took part with Molina. Acquaviva himself, with 
his assistants, w'ere on his side. 

But here also the Inquisition prepared to interfere. The 
grand inquisitor — it was that same Geronimo Manrique 
who had been selected as “visitator of the order” — shewed 
a disposition to condemn Molina j he gave him notice that 
his book was not likely to escape with a mere reproba- 
tion or prohibition, but would be condemned to the flames, 

places also ; as, for example, in the tenets maintained by Less and 
Hamel at Louvain, in 1585 : Propositiones in Lessio et Hamelio a 
theologis Lovaniensibus notatae : “ut quid sit scriptura sacra, non est 
necessarium singula eius verba inspirata esse a spiritu sancto.” From 
the words they proceed at once to the truths of Scripture : ‘ ‘ non est 
necessarium, ut singulae vecitates et sententiae sint immediate a spiritu 
sancto ipsi scriptori inspiratae.’’ In these declarations we already find 
a part, at least, of the essential propositions of Molina. Here, too, 
attention is drawn to their entire disagreement with the views of the 
Protestants : “ haec sententia , . . quam longissime a sententia Lutheri 
et Calvini et reliquorum haereticorum huius temporis recedit, a quorum 
sententia et arguments difficile est alteram sententiam (the Augustinian 
and Thomist) vindicare.” 

VOL. II. 


H 
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Of the complaints that Molina made against the Domini- 
cans in return, the grand inquisitor refused to take cog- 
nizance. 

This was a controversy by which the whole world of 
Catholicism was set in commotion, as well for the doctrines 
themselves, as on account of their champions; it also 
greatly increased the violence of the enmity to the Jesuits 
which had arisen in Spain. 

And from this state of things there resulted the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, that while the Jesuits were driven 
out of France for their attachment to Spain, they were in 
that country made the objects of the most perilous assaults. 
In both countries, political and religious motives combined 
to produce this result ; the political was in both of the same 
character — it was a national opposition to the privileges and 
immunities of the order. In France it was more impetuous 
and fiercer, but in Spain it was more definite and better 
founded. In regard to doctrine, it was by their new tenets 
that the Jesuits had provoked hatred and persecution. 
Their doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and the 
opinions they held as to regicide, were the causes of their 
ruin in France ; their tenets respecting free-will had produced 
the injury they suffered in Spain. 

This was a moment in the history of the society which 
was of infinite importance to its future direction. 

Against the assaults of the national authorities, the 
parliament and the Inquisition, Acquaviva sought aid from 
the central point and general referee of the whole Church — 
from the pontiff himself. 

He availed himself of the favourable moment when the 
grand inquisitor Manrique had just died and his place 
had not yet been filled up, and prevailed on the pope to 
summon the dispute concerning doctrine to Rome for 
examination. If the decision w'ere only deferred, it would 
be an important point gained, for in Rome a variety of 
influences were at that time readily to be found, of 
which, at any critical moment, good and efficient use 
might be made. On the 9th of October, 1596, the docu- 
ments relating to the proceedings were sent to Rome, 
and the most learned theologians of both sides appeared 
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to fight out their battle under the eyes of the sovereign- 
pontifF.^ 

In the French affair Clement took part with the 
Jesuits : he considered it unjustifiable that an entiie order 
should be condemned on account of one single person who 
might have deserved punishment, more especially that order 
by whose efforts the restoration of Catholicism had been 
most effectually promoted, and w'hich was so powerful a 
support to the Church. Was not the order suffering for its 
devotion to the papal see and for the ardour with which 
it asserted the claims of the papacy to the highest power 
on earth ? It was above all essential that the pope should 
succeed in extinguishing the opposition still continued 
against him in France. The more intimate his connection 
became with Henry IV, the more perfect their harmony 
in regard to politics, so much the more effectual would his 
representations be; and the declarations of Henry were 
now constantly becoming more and more conciliatory.^ 

And herein the efforts of the pope were greatly aided 
and facilitated by the well-considered conduct of the order. 

The Jesuits carefully abstained from all evidence of 
irritation or aversion against the king of France, and they 
were also no longer inclined to plunge themselves into 
further danger for the lost cause of the League. When they 
became aware of the turn which the papal policy had taken, 

^ Pegna, Rotae Romanae decanus, istarum rerum testis locuple- 
tissimus,” as Serry calls him : “ Ceraiendo (Molina) lo que verisimil- 
mente podia suceder de que su libro fuesse prohibido y quemado, porque 
assi se lo avia.asomado el inquisitor general, luego lo aviso a Roma, 
donde por obra y negociacion de su general su santidad avoco a se esta 
causa, ordinando a la inquisicion general que no la concluyesse ni dicsse 
sententia.” [Molina, discerning what might result from his book being 
prohibited and burnt, as the inquisitor-general had warned him, instantly 
sent notice to Rome, where, by the labour of his general, his holiness 
summoned the cause before himself, ordering the Inquisition not to 
conclude on or give sentence in it.] 

* The Jesuits wished to deny that their affairs had become connected 
with politics ; but we see from Bentivoglio, Memorie, ii. 6, p. 395, 
how much regard was paid to their inter^ts by Cardinal Aldobrandini 
during the negotiations at Lyons ; and it was precisely then that the 
king declared himself in their favour. (Le Roi au Cardinal Ossat, 
sojanv. 1601,) 
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they at once adopted a similar course. Father Commolet, 
who, even after the conversion of Henry IV, had exclainied 
from the pulpit that an Ehud was needed to rise against him, 
and who, when the king became victor, was obliged to take 
flight ; even he changed his opinion after arriving in Rome, 
and declared himself for the absolution of the ^ king. 
Amongst all the cardinals there was none who contributed 
so largely to this absolution, whether by his readiness of 
concession, his conciliatory measures, or his personal 
influence with the pope, as the Jesuit Toledo.^ And these 
things the Jesuits did while the parliament was continually 
passing new resolutions against them; decrees of which 
Acquaviva complained, but without permitting himself to 
be hurried into violence or intemperate zeal on that account. 
It had not been found possible to expel all the members 
of the order, and those who remained in France now 
declared for the king, exhorting the people to be faithful 
to him and to love him. Many were already hastening to 
return to the places they had left, but Acquaviva did not 
approve of this, and directed them to await the permission 
of the king. They took care to secure that Henry should be 
made aware of both these circumstances, and he was highly 
pleased, thanking the general in special letters. The Jesuits 
did not neglect to use all the means they possessed to 
confirm him in these dispositions. Father Rocheome, 
who was called the French Cicero, prepared a popular 
apology for the order, which the king found particularly 
convincing.® 

To these efforts on the part of the pope and the order 
combined, there were now added certain political considera- 
tions of Henry IV himself. He saw, as he says in one of 
his despatches, that by the persecution of an order which 
counted so many members remarkable for talent and learn- 
ing, which had so much power, and so large a body of 
adherents, he would raise up implacable enemies to 

^ Du Perron a Villeroy, Ambassades, i. 23: *‘Seulement vous 
diray-'je que le Cl Tolet a fait des miracles et s’est monstre bon 
Francois.’’ 

Grester has translated it into Latin for the convenience of those 
who do not understand French. — Gretseri Opera, tom. xi. p. 280. 
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himself, and might give occasion to conspiracies among the 
more^ rigid Catholics— a class still very numerous. He 
perceived that he could not expel the Jesuits from the 
places wherein they still maintained themselves,— the 
attempt might even occasion the outbreak of popular 
commotions.^ Henry had, besides, made such important 
concessions to the Huguenots, by the edict of Nantes, that 
he owed some new guarantee to Catholicism. In Rome 
people already began to murmur, and the pope himself gave 
occasional intimations that he feared he had been deceived.® 
Finally, however, the king attained a position high enough 
to permit of his taking a more comprehensive survey of the 
general state of things than his parliament had done, and 
had no longer cause to fear the connection of the Jesuits 
with Spain. Father Lorenzo Maggio hastened to France, 
ill the name of the general, to assure the king with the 
most solemn oaths of the order's true allegiance. Should 
it prove otherwise, then might all account himself and his 
brethren the very blackest of traitors.” ^ The king thought 
it more advisable to make trial of their friendship than 
their enmity. He saw that he could use them for his own 
advantage against Spain.^ 

Influenced by so many motives of external policy and 
internal necessity, Henry declared himself, as early as 
1600, during the negotiations at Lyons, ready to admit the 
order again. He chose the Jesuit Cotton for his confessor, 
and, after many previous indications of favour, an edict was 
published in September, 1603, by which the Jesuits were 
re-established in France. Certain conditions were imposed 
on them ; the most important being, that for the future all 
members of the order in France, whether superior or sub- 
ordinates, must be Frenchmen.® Henry doubted not that 

^ Dispaccio del Re de 15 Agosto, 1603, al re Jacopo d’lnghilterra ; 
abridged in Siri, Memorie recondite, i. p. 247. 

® Ossat k Villeroy, i. 503. 

® Sully, liv. xvii. p. 307. 

* “ Riconobbe chiaramente d’esserne per ritrarre servigio e contenta- 
mcnto in varie occorrenze a pr6 proprio e de* suoi amici contra gli 
SpagnoU stessi.” (Dispaccio in Siri.) 

® Edictum Regium, in Juvencius, p. v. lib. xii. n. 59. In Juvencius 
we find all that was said at the time in favour of the Jesuits ; and in 
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he had arranged all in a manner that might justify his feeling 
perfect confidence. 

He bestowed his favour on them without hesitation or 
reserve, giving them his assistance even in their ov/n affairs, 
and more particularly in their contentions with the Do- 
minicans. 

In this controversy, Clement VIII shewed a lively theo- 
logical interest. Sixty-fi%^e meetings and thirty-seven dispu- 
tations were held in his own presence on all the points that 
could be brought into question as regarded the tenets under 
examination. Rewrote much on the subject himself; and, 
so far as we can judge, w'as inclined tow^ards the old estab- 
lished doctrines, and to a decision in favour of the Domini- 
cans. Bellarmine himself said, ^ that he did not deny the 
pontiff’s inclination to declare himself against the Jesuits, 
but that he also knew of a certainty that his holiness would 
not do so. It would indeed have been too dangerous, at a 
time when the Jesuits were the most distinguished apostles 
of the faith throughout the world, to break with them about 
one article of their creed. They did, in fact, once make a 
show of intending to demand a council, \vhen the pope is 
said to have exclaimed, “They dare everything — every- 
thing ] ” ^ The French also took too decided a part to be 

Ludovicus Lucius, Historia Jesuitica, Basileae, 1627, lib. ii. c. ii., what- 
ever was said against them. Neither clearly informs us of the points on 
which the decision turned ; they are, nevertheless, to be more readily 
gathered from the defender than the accuser. 

^ Serry, 271. Contarini also affirms that they uttered menaces: 
“Portata la disputatione a Roma ventilata tra theologi, il papa c la 
maggior parte de" consultori inclinavano nelP opinione de Domenicani. 
Ma li Gesuiti, vedendosi in periculo di cader da quel credito per il quale 
pretendono d’haver il primo luoco di dottrina nella chiesa cattolica, 
erano resoluti di mover ogni machina per non ricever il colpo.” [The 
dispute being removed to Rome, and discussed among theologians, the 
pope, and the majority of those consulted, inclined to the opinion of 
the Dominicans ; but the Jesuits, seeing themselves in danger of falling 
from that credit by which they pretended to hold the first place in the 
Catholic church, as regarded doctrine, were resolved to use every means 
for warding off that blow.] The tenet which they threatened to adopt, 
according to Contarini, was, that the pope was certainly infallible ; but 
that it was no article of faith to hold one man or another as the true 
pope : “ La potenza di que.sti e Tautorita di chi li proteggeva era tanta 
che ogni cosa era dissimulata, e si mostrava di non sentirlo e sopra 
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safely opposed. Henry IV was on the Jesuit side; either 
because he found their expositions convincing, which was 
certainly possible, or because he gave a particular support to 
that order which most earnestly opposed itself to Protestant- 
ism, as a means of placing his own orthodoxy beyond doubt. 
Cardinal du Perron took part in the congregations and 
su])ported the Jesuit disputants with well-directed zeal. He 
told Clement VIII that a Protestant might subscribe the 
creed of the Dominicans ; and it is very probable that by 
this remark he may have produced an impression on the 
pontiff^s mind. 

The active rivalry between Spain and France, by which 
the whole world was set in commotion, became mingled 
with these disputes also. The Dominicans found as zealous 
a support from the Spaniards as did the Jesuits from the 
French.^ 

From all this it resulted that Clement VIII did not, in 
fact, pronounce any decision f it would have involved him 
in new perplexities had he offended either one or the other 
of those influential orders, or of those powerful sovereigns. 

diffinirc della controversia si andava temporeggiando, per non tirarsi 
adohso carica maggiore.” [The power of the Jesuits and the authority 
of those wlio protected them, were so great, that all this was looked 
over, and a show made of not perceiving it : thus, instead of deciding 
on the controverted questions, they ended by temporizing, that they 
might not bring worse consequences on their shoulders.] 

^ Principal passage in Du Perron : Ambassades et Negociations, 
liv. hi. tom. ii. p. 839. Letlre du 23 Janvier, 1606 : “ Les Espagnols 
font profession ouvertement de proteger les Jacobins (Dominicans), en 
haine, comme je croy, de Taffection que le pere genM des Jesuites ct 
presque tous ceux de son ordre, excepte ceux qui dependent des phes 
Mendozze et Personius comme particulihement les Jesuites Anglois, 
ont monstre de porter a voslre Majcste : et semblc que d’une dispute 
de religion ils en veiiillent fairc une querellc d’eslat.’* It is manifest 
from this that the Jesuits, a small fraction excepted, were now accounted 
to be on the French side. Seiry tells us, p. 440, that llie Dominicans 
were at that time excluded from the French court : “Praedicatores turn 
temporis in Gallia minus accepti ct a publicis curiae muneribus nuper 
amoti.” 
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10 . POLITICAL SITUATION OF CLEMENT VJII 

It was now generally made one of the most essential 
objects of the papal see, to estrange from itself neither one 
nor the other of those two powers, with whom the balance 
of the Catholic world then rested. The pope now sought 
to appease their mutual animosities ; or, at least, to prevent 
them from breaking out into open war, and to maintain the 
Roman influence over both. 

The papacy here appears to us in its most praiseworthy 
vocation, mediating and making peace. 

It was to Clement VIII that the world was principally 
indebted for the peace concluded at Vervins on the 2nd of 
May, 1598. He seized the favourable moment when the 
king of France was compelled by the disordered state of his 
finances, and the king of Spain by the increasing feebleness 
of his advanced age, to think of some accommodation. He 
took the initiative, and it was from him that the first over- 
tures proceeded. The general of the Franciscans, Fra Bona- 
ventura Calatagirona, whom he had happily selected and 
sent to France for this affair, removed the first and greatest 
difficulties. The Spaniards held a large number of fortresses 
in France, and were prepared to restore them all with the 
exception of Calais, but the French insisted on the restitution 
of Calais also; and it was by Fra Calatagirona that the 
Spaniards were prevailed on to resign it. ^ ^ 

This being accomplished, the negotiations at Vervins 
were formally opened ; a legate and a nuncio presided over 
them. The general of the Franciscans continued to mediate 
with the utmost ability : his secretary, Soto, also gained no 
slight credit in these affairs. The most important result 
was, that the king of France resolved to separate himself 
from his allies — England and Holland. This was instantly 
considered to be an advantage to Catholicism j because the 
secession of Henry from the Protestant system appeared 
hereby to be completed. Henry consented after long hesi- 
tations, and the Spaniards then made an effectual restitution 
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of all their conquests j the right of possessorship was restored 
to its condition of the year 1559. The legate declared that 
his holiness would have more pleasure in this consumma- 
tion than in the acquisition of Ferrara j that a peace, com- 
prehending and tranquillizing all Christendom, would be of 
much higher importance in his estimation than the mere 
temporal conquest/ 

Only one point was left unsettled by this peace — the 
dispute between Savoy and France. The duke of Savoy 
had seized on Saluzzo, and would not consent to restore it. 
After many unavailing negotiations, Henry IV at length 
attacked the duke by force of arms. The management of 
this affair having been expressly committed to the pope at 
Vervins, he felt that all depended on the restoration of 
peace in this quarter also ; he pressed for it at every oppor- 
tunity and in every audience ; whenever the king sent him 
assurances of his devotion, he required this peace as a proof 
thereof, and as a favour that must be granted to himself. 
The real difficulty consisted in the fact that the interests of 
Italy in general seemed to suffer injury by the restitution of 
Saluzzo; the Italians could not willingly see the French 
regain possession of a province in Italy. It was the 
Minorite Calatagirona — so far as I can discover — by whom 
it was first proposed as an expedient, that Saluzzo should be 
left to the duke, but that France should be indemni6ed by 
the cession of Bresse, and some adjoining districts of Savoy. 
The merit of carrying this proposal into actual effect is due 
to Cardinal Aldobrandini, by whom it was accomplished at 
Lyons, in the year 1600. The French, also, were grateful 
to him for this conclusion, because Lyons thus acquired an 
extension of her boundaries, which had been long desired.^ 

Under these fortunate circumstances, Clement VIII 


^ At the end of the edition of the Memoires d’Angouleme, by Didot, 
1756, i. 131-363, will be found, under the title “ Autres Manoires,” a 
detailed account of the negotiations at Vervins, which is remarkable for 
accuracy and impartiality : the notices given above are derived from this 
source ; the last from p. 337- 

® Ossat to Vilieroy, 25th of March, 1599. 

® Bentivoglio gives us these transactions circumstantially, in the 
most important section of the second book of his “Memorie” (c. 2- 
c. 6), (See App, No. 68.) 
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sometimes thought of directing the combined forces of the 
whole Catholic world, now united, under his auspices, 
against its old hereditary enemy. The Turkish war had 
again burst forth in Hungary ; but even then it was thought 
that a continual increase of weakness had become perceptible 
in the Ottoman empire; the personal inefficiency of the 
sultans, the influence of the seraglio, and the perpetual 
insurrections, more especially in Asia, made it probable that 
something effectual might now be done against Turkey. 
The pope, at least, did not fail on his part. Even so early 
as the year 1599 the sum he had expended on this war 
amounted to a million and a half of scudi, and we soon 
afterwards find a papal army of 12,000 men on the Danube. 
But how much more important were the consequences that 
might be expected, if the powers of the West could once be 
united on a large scale for an eastern expedition ; — above 
all, if Henry IV would resolve to combine his forces with 
those of Austria. The pope neglected nothing that might 
encourage him to this ; and Henry did, in fact, write to 
the Venetians, immediately after the peace of Vervins, to 
the effect that he hoped shortly to embark in Venice, like the 
French of old times, for an expedition against Constanti- 
nople. He repeated his promise at the conclusion of the 
peace with Savoy but it is certain that its execution 
required to be preceded by a much more cordial under- 
standing than could possibly have been attained so soon 
after collisions of so much violence. 

But, on the other hand, the opposition and rivalry still 
subsisting between the two principal powers were more than 
once advantageous to the papal see in its own affairs. Pope 
Clement had, indeed, once more occasion to avail himself of 
them for the interests of the States of the Church. 

Amidst so many brilliant undertakings, and so successful 
a progress in external affairs, Clement failed not to exercise 
a rigorous and very monarchical authority in his own court 
and states. 

The new arrangement given by Sixtus V to the college of 
cardinals seemed calculated to secure it, for the first time, a 

^ Lettre du Roi, in the appendix to the second volume of Ossat’s 
Letters, p. ii. 
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due and legitimate influence on public affairs. But forms do 
not of necessity include the substance, and the direct contrary 
took place. The course of business was impeded by legal 
technicalities, and the immobility to which a deliberative 
assembly is condemned, principally because of the conflict 
of opinion arising on every question, rendered it impossible 
that Clement should confide important affairs to the congre- 
gations. At the first he continued to consult them — although 
even then he frequently deviated from their decisions; 
afterwards, he communicated matters only when on the point 
of conclusion. The consistories were soon used rather for 
the publication of ordinances than for consultation ; and the 
pope at length employed them for subordinate affairs or mere 
formalities only.^ 

The new direction which Clement had given to the policy 
of the Roman court, indubitably rendered this mode of pro- 
ceeding, to a certain extent, needful ; but he was also partly 
induced to adopt it by his personal inclination for absolute 
sovereignty. The country was governed in a similar spirit. 
The pope decreed new taxes without asking counsel of any 
one. The revenues of the communes w^ere placed under 
special supervision ; the barons were subjected to the most 
rigid application of the laws ; and no regard was now paid 
either to high birth or privileges. 

So long as the pope conducted all affairs in person, every 
thing proceeded well ; or at least the cardinals, though they 
did not perhaps suffer all their thoughts to appear, con- 
tented themselves with the expression of admiration and 
submission. 

But as the pontiff advanced in years, the possession and 
exercise of this monarchical power fell gradually into the 
hands of his nephew, Pietro Aldobrandini : he was a son of 
that Pietro Aldobrandini who had distinguished himself 

^ Delfino : “Ora li consistorj non servono per altro che per com- 
municaie in essi la collation delle chiese e per publicar le resolutioni 
d’ogni qualita fatte dal papa, e le congregationi, da quella dell’ inqui- 
sitione in poi, die si e pur conservata in qualche decoro e si nduce ogni 
settiniana, tutte le altre, anche quelle che sono de’ regolari e de* vescovi, 
sono in sola apparenza ; perche se bene risolvono ad un niodo, il papa 
eseguisce ad un altro e nelle cose piu iinportanti, come net dar ajuto a 
principi, di spedir legati, dichiarar capi.” 
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among the brothers by his practical talent for the law. He 
seemed to promise little at first sight — was of mean appear- 
ance, and marked by the small-pox ; he suffered Irom 
asthma, was incessantly coughing, and in youth he had not 
made any great progress, even in his studies. But no sooner 
did his uncle take him into the management of business, than 
he displayed an address and versatility of talent that no one 
had ever expected from him ; not only did he know how to 
accommodate himself to the character of the pope — to com- 
plete it, or supply its deficiencies, if we may so speak — ■ 
tempering its asperities, and rendering the weaknesses that 
gradually appeared in it less apparent and less injurious^ — 
hut he also gained the confidence of foreign ambassadors, 
whom he satisfied so completely that they unanimously 
desired to see affairs in his management. Pietro was at 
first to have shared his avocations with his cousin Cinthio, 
who was indeed not without talent, more especially for 
literature, but he quickly dispossessed this associate. In the 
year 1603, we find Cardinal Pietro all-powerful in the court; 
“ all business and negotiation,” says a report of that year, 
“all favours and promotions, depend on him. Prelates, 
nobles, courtiers, and ambassadors, crowd his palace. It 
may be averred that all things pass through his ear, and all 
are dependent upon his good pleasure ; that every purpose 
is announced by his mouth, and that all execution is com- 
mitted to his hands.” 

^ Relatione al Cl. Este : ** Dove il papa inasprisce, Aldobrandino 
mitiga ; dove rompe, consolida ; dove commanda giustitia, intercede 
per gratia,*’ [Where the pope exasperates, Aldobrandini pacifies ; 
where he destroys, the nephew restores ; where Clement thinks only of 
justice, his kinsman intercedes for iriCrcy.] See Appendix, No. 69. 

- “ Orbis in urbe.” But with him, also, secret influences were in 
action ; “Ha diversi servitori,” the same account tells us, “ma quel 
che assorbe i favori di tutti, e il cav’^ Clemente Sennesio, mastio di 
camera, salito a quel grado di privatissima fortuna, e che per ampliar 
maggiormente la sua autorita ha fatto salire il fratello al segretariato 
della consulta ; cosi possedendo tra lor due la somma, I’uno della gratia 
del cardinale, Taltro della provisione d’officj e delle maggion espedi- 
tioni.” [He has many servants, but he who absorbs all favour is the 
Cavalier Clemente Sennesio, gentleman of the chamber, who had risen 
to that station from a very obscure condition, and who, for the greater 
increase of his own authority, has contrived to promote his brother to 
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Such a power — so unlimited, so all-pervading, and which 
was besides in nowise legitimate —aroused of necessity, and 
in defiance of the adherents it might attract, a secret, pro- 
found, and general opposition. It was on a trifling occasion 
that this unexpectedly displayed itself. 

A man who had been arrested for debt found means to 
throw off his fetters at the critical moment and sprang into 
the Farnese palace, before which his captors were leading 
him. 

The popes had long refused to hear mention of the right 
by which certain distinguished families claimed to grant an 
asylum in their houses to criminals. Cardinal Farnese, 
although connected with the pope by the marriage into his 
family of a lady belonging to the house of Aldobrandini, now 
asserted this right once more. He caused the sbirri, who 
were about to seek their prisoner in the palace, to be driven 
out by force, and replied to the governor, who interposed his 
authority, that it was not the custom of his house to give up 
the accused. Cardinal Aldobrandini, desiring to avoid a 
public discussion, presented himself in person to make an 
amicable arrangement, but Faniese gave him a contemptuous 
answer, reminding him that after the death of the pope, 
which might be expected soon to happen, a Farnese would 
be of more importance than an Aldobrandini. 

He gained courage for this insolence of demeanour 
principally from his connection with the Spaniards. The 
renunciation of Saluzzo by Henry IV, which in Rome had 
been considered a little pusillanimous, had given rise to the 
conclusion, that he did not intend to occupy himself with 
Italian affairs. The importance of Spain had become 
restored in a great measure by this inference, and since the 
Aldobrandini displayed so decided a disposition towards 
France, their opponents attached themselves to Spain ; the 
Spanish ambassador, Viglienna, gave his entire approval to 
the conduct of Farnese in the affair of the debtor, to which 
we have just alluded.^ 

be secretary of the Consulta : thus they engross all things between 
them ; the one the cardinal’s favour, the other the supply of provisions 
to the ofiBces, and for the more important expeditions.] 

^ Contarinis Historia Veneta, tom. iii. lib. xiii. MS., among all the 
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Having the support of a foreign power, and the protection 
of a great family, could any thing more be required to bring 
the discontent of the Roman nobility to a public outburst ? 
Cavaliers and nobles flocked to the Farnese palace ; some 
of the cardinals joined them openly, others favoured them in 
secret.^ Every one exclaimed that the pope and the church 
must be released from the captivity they were subjected to 
by Cardinal Aldobrandini. As the pope summoned a body 
of troops to Rome, the Spanish ambassador advised the con- 
federates — to whom he even promised remuneration— to call 
in on their part certain armed bands which had just then 
made their appearance on the Neapolitan frontier ; there was 
but little wanting to cause the outbreak of an open feud, after 
the manner of past ages, in the very midst of Rome. 

But Cardinal Farnese would not permit things to go so 
far. He thought it enough to have proved his power, his 
independence, and the possibility of a resistance, and deter- 
mined to withdraw to Castro, which was one of his family 
domains. This resolve he executed in grand style. Having 
secured one of the gates^ he posted troops at it, and left 
the city with a train of ten carriages and three hundred 
horsemen : by this proceeding he gained all he desired ; 

authors of that time, is the most circumstantial and the most trust- 
worthy, as regards these transactions : “ Viglienna mando ordine a tutti 
i baroni e cavalieri Romani obligati alia corona che per seryitio del re 
fossero immediate nella casa del cardinal Farnese.” [Viglienna sent 
orders to all the barons and Roman knights who were attached to the 
crown, that for the service of the king, they should instantly proceed to 
the house of Cardinal Farnese.] 

^ Contarini : “ Diede grand’ assenso al fatto la venuta de’ cardinali 
Sfondrato e Santiquatro, che niente mirarono trattandosi di Spagna al 
debito de’ cardinali verso il papa; ed a questi, che apertamenle si 
dichiaravano, diversi altri in occulto adherivano, tra’ quali ii Conti. 

Ma il popolo, le plebe senza nome, sempre avida di cangiar stato, 

favoriva al cardinale, e per le piazze, per le strade a gran caterve 
applaudevano al partito di lui.” [A great sanction was given to these 
proceedings by the arrival of the Cardinals Sfondrato and Santiquatro, 
who, in a matter touching Spain, thought hut little of the duty of car- 
dinals to the pope ; and to tliose who declared themselves openly, many 
were added who adhered to them secretly, among them Cl. Conti ; . . . 
but the populace, the nameless crowd, always eager for change, favoured 
the cardinal, and crowding the streets and squares, they applauded the 
part he had taken.] 
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his insubordination was perfectly effectual ; a formal negoti- 
ation was commenced ; the whole affair was made to seem 
the fault of the Governor, and a reconciliation was effected 
between that functionary and the house of Farnese. The 
Cardinal then returned, with a magnificence of display 
equal to that of his departure; all the streets and windows 
were filled with spectators — every roof was covered. The 
Farnesi had never been so splendidly received, even when 
they held the government, nor had they ever before been 
greeted by such loud acclamations.^ 

But if Cardinal Aldobrandini suffered this to occur, it 
must not be attributed altogether to weakness, or a forced 
compliance. The Farnese were, after all, closely connected 
with the papal house; he would, besides, have gained 
nothing by shewing himself implacable : the first essential 
was to remove the cause of the mischief, and this was to be 
found in the existing political relations ; no change of system 
could be obtained from the Spaniards, they would not even 
recall their untoward ambassador. The only mode in which 
Aldobrandini could help himself, was by inducing Henry IV 
to take a more lively interest in the affairs of Italy. 

In December, 1604, three French cardinals, all distin- 
guished men, arrived in Rome together, and this, we are 
told, by his opponents, “ was as refreshing to Aldobrandini 
as a cool and gentle breeze on a sultry day.” It then 
became once more possible to form a French party in 
Rome ; the strangers were received with joy ; the cardinal’s 
sister, Signora Olimpia, declared to these new-comers a 
thousand times, that her house would confide itself uncon- 
ditionally to the protection of France. Baronius affirmed 
that his researches in history had convinced him that the 

^ Contarini ; “ S’invio in Roma entrando in guisa trionfante con 
clamori popolari che andavano al cielo, incontrato in forma di re dalU 
ambasciator di Cesare, di Spagna, dalli cardinali Sfondrato, Santi- 
quatro, San Cesareo e Conti, dal general Georgio suo co^ato, tut la 
la cavalleria e tutte le guardie del papa, confluendo li cavalieri e baroni.” 
[He set off for Rome as though going in triumph, amidst the shouts 
of the people that rose to the skies ; he was met, as might have been 
a king, by the ambassador of the Emperor, the Spanish ambassador, 
Cardinals Sfondrato, Santiquatro, San Cesareo, and Conti, by his 
brother-in-law, General Georgio, all the cavalry, the papal guard, and 
a great concourse of barons and cavaliers.] 
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papal see was indebted to no people so much as to the 
French ; at sight of Henry’s portrait, he burst forth into 
cries of joy. He laboured to discover whether, after the 
loss of Saluzzo, some other pass of the Alps might not 
remain in the hands of the French ; and this Baronins was 
not merely an historian — he was also confessor to the pope, 
and saw him every day. The pontiff and Aldobrandini 
were, it is true, more guarded, and did not express them- 
selves so freely, but since those most nearly connected with 
them displayed so little reserve, the effect produced seemed 
to be much the same; and as besides, Henry IV now 
resolved to confer pensions, he soon had a party presenting 
a counterpoise to that of Spain. 

But the views of Aldobrandini extended much further : 
he often placed before the Venetian ambassador and the 
cardinals, the necessity of setting bounds to the presump- 
tion of the Spaniards. Was it to be endured that they 
should command in the house of another, and that in its 
owner’s despite?^ He knew that it was a perilous thing 
for a man who must soon return to private life to draw upon 
himself the displeasure of that power; but regard for his 
own honour forbade him to permit that the papacy should 
suffer a diminution of its repute under the rule of his uncle. 
In effect, he proposed to the Venetians, that a league should 
be formed against Spain by the Italian States, under the 
protection of France. 

He had, besides, already entered into negotiations with 
the other states. He had no love for Tuscany; he was 
involved in perpetual disputes with Modena ; and Parma 
was implicated in the proceedings of Cardinal Farnese ; but 
he seemed willing to forget everything in the hope of 
obtaining revenge on Spain. To that object he devoted 
himself with passionate eagerness; he spoke of nothing 
but that, and appeared to think of nothing else. He pro- 
ceeded to Ancona in the beginning of the year 1605, for 
the purpose of being nearer to the states, with which he 
proposed to form alliance ; but he had not been able to 
accomplish anything before his uncle died (on the sth of 
March, 1605), and his power then came to an end. 

^ Du Perron au Roi, 25 Jany. |6oj. — Ambass, i. 509. 
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Meanwhile, the mere awakening of the thought, the 
assiduous renewal of French influence in Rome and Italy, 
was of itself a matter of great importance : it indicated a 
tendency in the general policy of the Aldobrandini. 

We do not, I think, go too far, if we permit ourselves to 
be thereby reminded of the original position held by this 
family in Florence. It had always belonged to the French 
party. In the insurrection of 1527, when the Medici had 
been driven from the city, and the French invited, Messer 
Salvestro took a very active pait; for this he had to pay the 
penalty, when his enemies, the Spaniards and the Medici, 
regained possession ; and was . compelled to leave his 
country. Could Pope Clement forget this ? Could he ever 
have felt inclined towards the Spaniards and the Medici ? 
He was by nature reserved and retiring; he but rarely 
unfolded his thoughts even to those in whom he most con- 
fided ; but when this happened, he would give as an axiom, 
— “ Inquire of thy forefathers, and they will shew thee thy 
path.'’ ^ It is certain that he once entertained the idea of 
reforming, as he expressed it, the state of Florence. His 
inclination towards France was manifest; he found the 
papacy in the closest alliance with Spain, but he led it to 
the very point of an alliance with France against Spain. 
If the restoration of a national power in France was 
demanded by the interests of the Church, it was also a 
matter of inclination with the pope — a personal satisfaction. 
But Clement was discreet, far-sighted, and provident; 
he attempted nothing but what might be safely carried 
through. Instead of reforming Florence, he reformed, as 
was remarked by a Venetian, his own thoughts, perceiving 
that his project was not to be accomplished without 
universal danger.^ To call the French arms into Italy was 


^ Delfino : “La poca inclinatione, che per natura e per heredita 
ha il papa a Spagnoli.’' [The little inclination that the pope has 
towards the Spaniards, both from his own nature and from inheritance.] 
® Venier : “ Vedendo le preparazioni e risolutioni di V™ et anco 
del granduca e che la nostra republica s’era dichiarata col mandar un 
ambasciatore espresso per questo negotio a S. S^, conoscendo ella che 
si sarebbe acceso im gran fuoco in Italia e con pericolo di gravissimo 
incendio della chiesa, in luogo di tentar la riforma dello state di Pirenze 
riformo i suoi pensieri,” (App. Np. 71,) 

VOl,. II, 
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never his intention j it was sufficient for him to restore the 
balance of power, to free himself from the despotism of 
Spain, to place the policy of the Church on a broader basis, 
and to effect this by peaceful means, gradually, without dis- 
turbance or outcry, but so much the more securely, 


II. ELECTION AND FIRST MEASURES OF PAUL V 

Even in the next conclave, the French influence made 
itself obvious. Aldobrandini gave in his adhesion to it, 
and, thus united, they were invincible. A cardinal whom 
the Spanish king had excluded by name, a Medici and near 
relative of the queen of France, was raised to the papal 
dignity by their influence. The letters in which Du Perron 
announced this unexpected event to Henry IV are full of 
exultation. The accession was celebrated in France with 
public festivities.^ But their triumph was of short duration. 
Leo XI, as this pope was named, survived his election only 
twenty-six days. It is affirmed that the sense of his dignity, 
and the idea he entertained of the difficulties surrounding 
his office, completely extinguished his vital powers^ already 
much weakened by age. 

The tumults of an election contest were now^ renewed, 
but with increased violence, since Aldobrandini w^as no 
longer in so firm an alliance with the French. Montalto 
opposed him powerfully, and a conflict ensued, as at previous 
elections, between the creatures of the last pontiff and those 
of his predecessor. Each of the two parties conducted the 
candidate of its choice, surrounded by his adherents, to one 
or the other of the chapels, and there proposed him in 

^ Hibtoire de la vie de Messire Philippe de Mornay seigneur du 
Plessis p. 305. “ Ce pape de la maison dcs Meclicis, dil Leon XI, qui 
avoit couste au roi 300,000 escus a faire, en le favour duqucl il faisoit 
grand fondement, et pour Selection duquel, par un exemple nouveau, 
furent faits feux de joye ct tire le canon en France, qui vcsciit peu de 
jours et ne laissa au roy que le reproche par les Espagnols d’une lar- 
gesse si mal employee et le doute de rencontrer une succession, courme 
il advint, plus favorable h I’Espagnol.” 
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opposition to his antagonist. Attempts were made to elect 
a pope, first from one party and then another. Baronins, 
though resisting with all his force, was on one occasion 
dragged into the Pauline chapel, but the opposition dis- 
played increased strength at each successive attempt, and 
neither party found it possible to cany any one of its candi- 
dates. The choice of a pontiif, like many other promotions, 
was gradually made to depend on who had the fewest 
enemies, rather than on who possessed superiority of merit. 

Aldobrandini at length cast his eyes on a man among 
those elevated by his uncle, who had found means to con- 
ciliate general favour, and to avoid all dangerous enmities : 
this was Cardinal Borghese ; for him he succeeded in securing 
the favour of the French, by whom an approach to recon- 
ciliation between Montalto and Aldobrandini had already 
been elfected. Montalto, therefore, gave his vote to Borg- 
hese, who was elected (assuming the name of Paul V) 
before the Spaniards had heard that he was proposed.^ This 
election took place on the i6th of May, 1605. 

We find, then, that on this occasion, as on many pre- 
ceding, the nephew of the last pope determined the election 
of the new one. The Borghese family was, besides, in a 
similar position to that of Aldobrandini, As the latter had 
quitted Florence to avoid submission to the rule of the 
Medici, so had the former left Siena for the same cause. 
There hence appeared a further probability that the new 
government would be a direct continuation of the preceding. 

But immediately after his election, Paul V evinced a 
peculiarly rugged disposition. 

He had risen from the condition of an advocate, through 
all the degrees of ecclesiastical dignity.^ He had been vice- 

1 The truth may, nevertheless, be that Montalto and Aldobrandini 
had come to an agreement, of themselves, as to Borghese, since the 
Conclave di Paolo V, p. 370, says of these cardinals: “Lopo d’haver 
proposti mold, clessero Borghese, amico di Montalto e creatura confi- 
dente di Aldobrandino.” [After having proposed many, they elected 
Borghese, the friend of IMontalto and the confidential adherent of 
Aldobrandini.] 

“ Relatione di IV Ambasciatori mandati a Roma, 15 Gcnn, 1605, 
m. V. i. e. 1606 : “II padre Camillo non volendo piu habitare Siena 
caduta dalla liberta, se ne ando a Roma. Di buono spirito, d’ingegno 
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legate at Bologna, auditor of the Camera, vicar of the pope, 
and inquisitor. He had lived in close retirement, buried in 
his books and law-papers, and had taken no part in political 
affairs ; thence it was that he had made his way without 
awakening personal enmities. No party considered him its 
opponent; neither Aldobrandini nor Montalto, neither the 
French nor the Spaniards. This, then, was the quality 
which had secured him the tiara. 

But he considered that event in a totally different light. 
His elevation to the papacy, without any effort on his own 
part, without the employment of any arts or devices, 
appeared to him the direct interposition of the Holy Spirit. 
He felt raised above himself by this conviction. The change 
in his carriage and demeanour, nay, even in his countenance 
and the tone of his voice, was matter of astonishment, even 
to the court of Rome, which w^as yet well accustomed^ to 
metamorphoses of every sort. But the new pontiff felt him- 
self at the same time enchained and pledged to most import- 
ant duties. With inflexibility similar to that with which he 
had observed the letter of the law m his previous ofBces, he 
now prepared to administer the supreme dignity. 

Other popes had been accustomed to signalize their 
elevation to the throne by acts of mercy ; Paul V, on the 
contrary, began his reign by passing a sentence, the remem- 
brance of w^hich excites horror even to the present day. 

A poor author, a Cremonese by birth, named Piccinardi, 
impelled by some uneixplained disgust, had employed himself 
in his solitude in composing a Life of Clement VIII, wherein 
he compared that pope with the Emperor Tiberius — small 
as was the similarity to be found between these rulers. He 
had not only refrained from printing this strange work, but 
had kept it quite to himself, and had scarcely permitted its 
existence to be known. A woman, who had formerly resided 
in his house, gave information of the book. Paul V expressed 

acuto, riusci nella professione d’awocato. ... II papa non vuol esser 
Sanese, ma Romano.” [His father Camillo, not choosing longer to 
remain at Siena, since the city had lost her liberty, departed, and went 
to Rome. He had a good spirit and an acute mind ; thus he succeeded 
well in the profession of an advocate. . . . The pope doeg not wish to 
be called a Sienese, but a Roman.] 
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himself at first very mildly on the subject, and the author 
seemed to have little cause for anxiety, the rather as many 
important persons, and even ambassadors, had interceded 
for him. How greatly then were all astonished, when Pic- 
cinardi was one day beheaded on the bridge of St. Angelo I 
Whatever might be said by way of exculpation, it is 
certain that he had committed the crime of lese-majeste, 
for which this punishment is awarded by the law. From 
a pope like Paul no mercy was to be expected ; even the 
poor and trifling possessions of the unhappy man were 
confiscated.^ 

At court this pontiff instantly renewed the resolutions of 
the Council of Trent with respect to residence ; he declared 
it to be a deadly sin for a bishop to remain absent from his 
diocese and still enjoy its revenues ; from this rule he did 
not except the cardinals, nor would he admit the holding an 
office in the administration as an excuse for non-residence. 
Many retired to their sees accordingly, others begged for 
some delay ; ^ but there were some who would not consent 
to leave Rome, and yet did not wish to be accused of 
neglecting their duties ; these, therefore, sent in the resig- 
nation of their bishoprics. 

But the most serious evil of Paul’s early reign was the 
circumstance that he had derived from his studies in canon 
law the most exorbitant ideas concerning the importance of 
the papacy. The doctrines that the pope is the sole vice- 
gerent of Jesus Christ, that the power of the keys is intrusted 
to his discretion, and that he is to be reverenced in humility 
by all nations and princes, he desired to maintain in their 
most extended significance.® He affirmed that he had been 

^ The ambassadors alluded to in the preceding note relate this 
occuirence : “ Si congettura,” they add, “ fondatamente che abbi ad 
esser il pontefice severe e rigorosissimo et inexorabile in fatto di giustitia.’’ 
[It is conjectured that this pontiff will prove to be most inflexible and 
rigorous, and in matters of justice, most inexorable.] See Appendix, 
Nob. 76 and 78. 

2 Du Perron a Villeroy, 17 May, 1606 : “ Le pape ayant fait enten- 
dre ces jours passez que sa volonte estoit que tous les cardinaux qui 
avoient des eveschez y allassent ou bien les resignassent ou y missent 
des coadjuteurs, j’ay iDense ” 

® Relatione di IV Ambasciatori : “Conoscendo il pontefice pre- 
sente sua grand ezza spirituale, e qua ito se le debba da tutti li popolo 
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raised to that seat, not by men, but by the Divine Spirit, 
and with the duty imposed on him of guarding every 
immunity of the Church and all the prerogatives of God ; 
that he was bound in conscience to put forth all his strength 
'for the deliverance of the Church from usurpation and 
{Violence : he would rather risk his life to fulfil these duties 
than be called to account for the neglect of them when he 
should appear before the throne of God. 

With judicial severity he assumed the claims of the 
Church to be identical with her rights, and regarded it as a 
point of conscience to revive and carry them out in their 
utmost rigour. 


12. DISPUTES WITH VENICE 

From the time when the papal power had reinstated its 
authority in opposition to the efforts of Protestantism, and 
had given new life to those ideas wdiich form the chief basis 
of the hierarchy, its canonical rights had likewise been all 
enforced with regard to the internal administration of 
Catholic states. 

While the Church subdued her opponents, her authority 
also received extension, as it related to her own adherents. 

When the bishops had been compelled to more rigid 
obedience, the monastic orders closely attached to the 
Curia, and all reforms completed in such a manner as 
should cause them at the same time to promote the supreme 
power of the pontiff, regular nunciaturas were established 
in all the capitals of Europe. These offices united with 
the authority of an embassy from an influential power 
certain judicial rights, which secured them an essential 
influence over the most important relations of private life 
as well as of the state. 

Even where the Church had re-established itself in 
concert with the state — where both united had opposed 

christiani attribuir di ossequio e di obedienza, non eccettiiando qualsi- 
voglia grandissimo prindpe.” 
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themselves to the advancement of Protestant opinions — 
this circumstance soon gave rise to misunderstandings. 

In those days, as in our own, the Roman court was 
especially careful to maintain all its rights and claims in 
Italy; and from this cause we find the Italian states engaged 
in perpetual disputes with the ecclesiastical government. 
The old dissensions between the Church and these States 
had never been set at rest, neither in general by some 
decisive principle, nor yet, in particular cases, by treaty and 
agreement. The popes themselves differed in their views 
of these matteis. Pius V insisted most pertinaciously on all 
his claims, as did Gregory XIII; at least, during the first half 
of his pontificate. Sixtus V was much more indulgent as 
regarded individual cases. The states and their envoys did 
their best to escape from all occasions of difficulty with the 
least possible prejudice to themselves, and to seize on every 
circumstance capable of being turned to their own advan- 
tage ; nor did this method altogether fail of success. The 
inclinations of different popes were liable to change and 
pass away; the interests of states were permanent, and 
remained ; or in any case the questions to be resolved were 
thus rendered less the subjects of the canon law and of 
judicial interpretation, than of policy and of reciprocal 
demands and concessions. 

The mode in which Pope Paul V view^ed his claims was, 
however, essentially juridical ; he held the canonical regu- 
lations of the Decretals to be the laws of God himself. If 
his predecessors had made concessions or overlooked failures, 
he ascribed this, not to the inherent necessity of the case, 
but to their personal negligence, and he believed himself 
called to the atonement of these faults. We consequently 
find him, soon after his accession, involved in bitter conten- 
tions with all his Italian neighbours. 

In Naples, the Regent Ponte, president of the royal 
■council, had condemned an ecclesiastical notary to the 
galleys, for having refused to lay the evidence, in a case 
respecting a marriage, before the civil court, and a bookseller 
who had circulated the work of Baronius against the Sicilian 
monarchy, in contravention of the royal ordinance, had 
received a similar sentence from the same person. A 
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remonstrance (monitorium) from Clement VIII, against 
these proceedings, had been disregarded; Pope Paul V pro- 
nounced a sentence of excommunication without the delay 
of a moment.^ 

The duke of Savoy had bestowed certain benefices, the 
right of nominating to which was claimed by the Eoman 
court; Genoa had prohibited societies assembling at the 
Jesuit colleges, because they had sought to control the elec- 
tions to public offices ; Lucca had made a general rule to 
the effect, that no decree whatever, proceeding from the 
papal officers, should be executed without the previous 
assent of the native magistracy; and, finally, Venice had 
caused certain ecclesiastics, who had been guilty of heinous 
crimes, to be arraigned before the civil tribunals. It was 
precisely the universality of this opposition to the spiritual 
power that roused the official zeal and anger of the pope. 
In every case he interposed his authority with imperative 
commands and heavy menaces ; nay, at this very moment 
he even extended still further the former claims of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy. Among other things, he affirmed what 
had never before been heard of — that it did not belong to 
the temporal power to forbid the intercourse of its subjects 
with Protestants; this was not the business of the state, but 
of the Church; and belonged exclusively to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

The greater part of the Italian states considered these 
measures as extravagances, that, after more extended ex- 
perience, would disappear of themselves. None wished to 
be the first to break with the pontiff. The grand duke of 
Tuscany declared that he had affairs on hand, by which the 
pope must needs be driven into a fury, but that he was 
trying to keep them back for a time; that Paul V was a man 
who judged of the world from a town of the Ecclesiastical 
states, where everything was arranged according to the 
letter of the lavv,^ but that all this must soon be changed ; 

^ Les Ambassades du Cardinal du Perron, ii. 683, 736. 

® Relatione di IV Ambasciatori : “II granduca ricordava che il 
pontcfice non era uso'a governar come principe grande, perche aver 
aviito qualche governo di citta della chiesa, dove si precede col rigor 
ecclesiostico e da prete, non basta per saper governare come capo 
supremo.” See Appendix No. 78. 
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the Spaniards would find themselves entangled, and they 
must be set free voluntarily, or would certainly rend the 
net : it was advisable that some such example should be 
waited for. The other states thought much in the same 
manner, and in the first instance they submitted. Genoa 
repealed her edict ; the duke of Savoy permitted the bene- 
fices in dispute to be made over to a nephew of the pope ; 
and the Spaniards themselves allowed their regent to request 
absolution, and receive it before numerous witnesses. 

The Venetians alone, usually so prudent and accommo- 
dating, disdained to adopt this policy. 

It is, however, certain that Venice had more serious 
cause for irritation than all the rest; and her case presented 
an example of how offensive the encroachments of the 
Roman court might become, more especially towards a 
neighbouring state. 

This vicinity proved in itself extremely inconvenient, 
particularly after the Church had taken possession of Fer- 
rara. The disputes respecting boundaries, which the republic 
had with the dukes, w^ere carried on with great increase of 
violence by the court of Rome. The Venetians were dis- 
turbed in the works they were prosecuting, at heavy cost, 
for regulating the waters of the Po ; and in their rights of 
possession as regarded the fisheries ; they could proceed in 
their operations only when their works were protected by 
armed vessels, and were driven to seize on certain of the 
papal subjects, by way of reprisals for the confiscation of 
their fishing-boats by the Legate of Ferrara. 

Meanwhile Paul V also laid claim to the rights of sove- 
reignty over Ceneda, which the Venetians had exercised 
for centuries without dispute, and attempted to remove to 
Rome the appeals from the episcopal court, which held 
jurisdiction there. On this subject the exasperation was 
violent on both sides : the papal nuncio proceeded to ex- 
communications, when the Venetian senate instantly took 
measures to secure that no civil injury should result to those 
affected by them.^ 

^ Niccolo Contarini: **Mentre si disputava, pareva che'da alcuno 
fusse fuggita la conversatione de’ censurati (officers of the republic who 
had opposed the removal of appeals to Rome), la qual cosa giudicando 
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Equally bitter were the dissensions respecting the tithes 
of the clergy ; the Venetians affirmed that they had hitherto 
collected them without consulting the pope, nor would they 
now acknowledge the papal sanction to be required for the 
levying of that impost. But it was a much more serious 
grievance that the Roman court daily increased the exemp- 
tions from the tax. The cardinals, who held extremely 
rich benefices, the Knights of Malta, and the monasteries, 
were exempt from half the amount, while the mendicant 
orders, with all persons who were occupied abroad in the 
service of the Church, or could be included under any title 
in the pope’s household, and finally, even those to whom 
the Roman court had assigned pensions payable out of the 
Venetian benefices, were declared exempt from the whole. 
It followed that the rich were not obliged to pay anything, 
so that the whole burden fell on the poor, who could not 
pay. The revenues of the Venetian clergy were computed 
to be eleven millions of ducats, but the tithes did not 
actually yield more than twelve thousand ducats.^ 

In addition to all this came innumerable subjects of 
dispute affecting individuals rather than the state. Of these 
I will adduce one instance only. 

il senate apportarli ofFesa, primieramente fece publicare un bando 
contra chi li havesse a schivo, e dopo a questi lutti in vita li fu data 
annua provisione quale era corrispondente alia loro fortuna.” [While 
the dispute proceeded, it appeared, that some refused to hold inter- 
course vtdth those who had been censured, on which the senate, con- 
sidering this likely to be injurious, first published a decree against all 
who should offend such persons, and afterwards granted them annuities 
for life, to each according to his station.] 

^ From a declaration that was presented at Rome : ‘‘ Mentre s’esa- 
gera sopra la severita del magistrate, non si ritrovava fin hora essersi 
conseguiti piii di I2 m. ducati, per li quali non si doveva far tanli 
richiami, e le fortune della republica per gratia^ di dio non erano tali 
che ne dovesse far conto piu che tanto.” [While the severity of the 
magistrates has been exaggerated, it is found that only twelve thousand 
ducats have hitherto been raised, which are not worth such outcries ; 
the fortune of the republic, by the grace of God, not being such as to 
make even a larger sum of importance.] Some arrangements were then 
made to correct this evil, but Contarini says : “ In effetto month poco, 
perciocche il foro era gih falto e Tabuso troppo confennato che distor- 
narlo era piu che malagevole,” [Little good was produced, because 
the breach was already made, and the abuse was so firmly established, 
that removing it would have been more than difficult.] 
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The prosperous condition enjoyed by the Venetian press 
during the early part of the sixteenth century is well known. 
The republic was proud of this honourable branch of trade, 
but the regulations of the Curia brought it gradually to total 
ruin. There was no end to the prohibition of books in 
Rome: first, those of the Protestants; then all writings 
reflecting on the morals of the clergy or the immunities of 
the Church; every book departing, in however slight a 
degree, from the Roman tenets, and the entire works of any 
author who had once incurred censure. The trade could 
now be carried on in books of indisputable orthodoxy only; 
it was indeed somewdiat revived, in a commercial point of 
view, by the richly-decorated missals and breviaries, for 
which the renewal of Catholic opinions and tastes occa- 
sioned a very fair demand. But even this portion of the 
trade was now diminished; alterations and improvements 
in these books were undertaken in Rome, where alone they 
were, in their new form, permitted to be published.^ The 
Venetians remarked, with the angry disgust always excited 
when the public authority is perverted to the subservience 
of private interests, that some of the officials appointed by 
the congregation of the Index for the control of matters 
relating to the press, took share m the profits of the Roman 
printing establishments. 

Under these circumstances, the relations between Rome 
and Venice were marked by a painful restraint or by evi- 
dences of utter hatred. 

It is manifest that all this must have contributed largely 
to promote that opposition, both political and religious, 
by which Henry IV was assisted as early as 1589. This 
resistance was confirmed and fostered by the victory of 
Henry, and by the whole development of European affairs. 
The dissensions with the pope himself conduced still further 
towards the gradual investment of those who represented 
these opinions with the conduct of public affairs. There 
were none who seemed better fitted to guard the interests 
of the republic against the ecclesiastical power, Leonardo 
Donato, the leader of the party opposed to Rome, was 

^ Contarini ; “ A1 presente s’ era devenuto in Roma in quest© pen- 
siero di ristampar messali et altro, levando di poterlo far ad altri,” 
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accordingly raised to the rank of Doge in January, 1606. 
All the friends by whose aid he had succeeded in the 
conflicts of internal parties he now admitted to a share in 
the management of public affairs. 

Whilst a pope appeared, by whom the disputed claims of 
his authority were overstrained with reckless zeal, the Vene- 
tian government passed into the hands of men, with whom 
opposition to the dominion of Rome had grown up with all 
their convictions, and had become a personal feeling ; by 
this they had risen to power, and they upheld the principle 
with all the more energy, because it served them at the same 
time as a means of repression and defence against their 
opponents within the republic. 

It resulted as an inevitable consequence from the nature 
of both these powers, that the collisions between them 
should daily become more hostile and more widely effective. 

The pope not only insisted on the surrender of the 
ecclesiastical malefactors ; he demanded also the repeal of 
two laws, renewed by the Venetians a short time previously, 
which forbade the alienation of real property in favour of 
the clergy, while they made the building of new churches 
contingent on the approval of the secular authorities. He 
declared that he would not tolerate ordinances so directly 
opposed to the decrees of councils, the constitutions of his 
predecessors, and all the maxims of the canon law. The 
Venetians would not yield a hair’s breadth ; they said that 
these were fundamental laws of their state, handed down to 
them by their forefathers, who had deserved so well of 
Christendom, and that in the eyes of the republic they were 
inviolable. 

The disputants did not long confine themselves to the 
immediate subject of contention; both parties instantly 
brought forward other grievances. The Church considered 
itself wronged by the entire constitution of Venice — a 
republic which forbade all recourse to Rome ; which ex- 
cluded, under the title of papalists, all those who by holding 
clerical offices were connected with the Curia, from the 
council of ecclesiastical affairs, and which even laid the 
burden of taxes on the clergy. The Venetians, on the other 
hand, maintained, that even these restrictions were utterly 
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inadequate ; they demanded that their ecclesiastical benefices 
should be conferred on natives of Venice only ; that ihcir 
inquisition should be directed exclusively by themselves; 
that every bull should be submitted to the approval of the 
state ; that all ecclesiastical assemblies should be presided 
over by a layman^ and that all sending of money to Rome 
should be prohibited. 

Nor did they stop even here ; from the questions imme- 
diately in debate, they proceeded to general principles. 

The Jesuits had long since deduced from their doctrine 
of the power of the pope, the most important consequences 
in support of clerical rights, and these they now failed not 
tO' repeat v^ith their accustomed energy and promptitude. 

The spirit, says Bellarmine, guides and controls the flesh, 
and not the contrary ; neither must the secular power exalt 
itself over the spiritual, to guide, to command, or to punish; 
this would be a rebellion, a heathenish tyranny.^ The 
priesthood has its princes who govern it, not in spiritual 
things only, but in temporal matters also. It could not 
possibly acknowledge any particular temporal superior. No 
man can serve two masters. It is for the priest to judge the 
emperor, not the emperor the priest ; it would be absurd for 
the sheep to pretend to judge the shepherd.^ Neither must 
the prince attempt to derive any revenue from ecclesiastical 
property. He may draw his tribute from the laity; the 
priesthood affords him the far more important aids of prayer 
and sacrifice. The priest is exempt from all burdens, 
whether on person Or property : he belongs to the family of 

^ Risposta del Bellarmino ad ima lettera senza nome dell’ autore 
(a pamphlet published in 1606) ; “ La ragione indrizza e regge e 
comanda alia came e talvolta la castiga con digiuni e vigilie, ma la 
came non indrizza nh regge ne comanda punisce la ragione : cosi la 
potesta spirituale e superiore alia secolare, e pero la puo e deve drizzare 
e reggere e comandatU e punirla quanto si porta male ; ma la potesta 
secolare non e superiore alia spirituale ne la puo drizzare ne reggere ne 
gli puo comandare ne punirla, se non di fatto per rebellione e tirannide, 
come hanno fatto talvolta li prindpi gentili 0 heretici.” 

2 Bellarminus de Clericis, i. c. 30 : “ Respondeo principem quidem 
ovem ac spiritualem filium pontificis esse, sed sacerdotem nullo modo 
filium vel ovem principis dici posse, quoniani sacerdotes et omnes clerici 
sunm habent principem spiritualem, a quo non in spiritualibus solum sed 
etiam in temporalibus reguntur.” 
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Christ. If these exemptions are not founded on any express 
command of holy Scripture, they are certainly based on 
consequences to be drawn from it, and on analogy. To the 
priests of the New Testament belong precisely the same 
rights that were conferred on the Levites in the Old 
Testament.^ 

This was a doctrine which secured to that spiritual 
republic, claiming so important an influence over the state, 
a no less complete independence of any reciprocal influence 
over itself from the state. It was a doctrine for the estab- 
lishment of which, no labour was spared in Rome; innu- 
merable arguments from Scripture were quoted ; decrees of 
councils were brought forward; imperial and papal con- 
stitutions were cited ; and it was considered to be altogether 
beyond dispute. Who was there in Venice that might 
venture to oppose himself to a Bellarmine, or a Baronins ? 

The Venetians, nevertheless^ were provided, in the person 
of their consultor of state, Paolo Sarpi, with a man whom 
nature and circumstances had endowed with such qualifica- 
tions, and conducted to such a position, that he could venture 
to take up arms against the spiritual power, 

Paolo Sarpi was the son of a merchant, who had removed 
from St. Veit to Venice; his mother belonged to the house 
of Morelli;. a Venetian family, enjoying the rights of 
citizenship. The father was a man of slight figure, and dark 
complexion ; he was impetuous in character, and of a 
quarrelsome temper, and had ruined himself by imprudent 
speculations ; the mother was one of those beautiful blondes, 
still often seen in Venice, was of majestic form, modest 
deportment and intelligent mind ; it was to her that the son 
bore resemblance in external appearance.® 

Ambrosio Morelli, the brother of this lady, was then at 
the head of a school, w'hich enjoyed high reputation, and 
was occupied chiefly in the education of the young nobility, 

^ These niaxiins are to be found verbatim either in the Risposla ” 
quoted in a previous note, or in the book of Bellarmine de Clericis, 
especially in lib. i. c. 30. 

® Sarpi was born Aug. 14, 1552. His father’s name was Francesco, 
his mother’s Elisabetta. — Fra Fulgentio, Vita di Paolo Sarpi. Griselini, 
Memorie di Fra Paolo Sarpi, the German edition of Lebrel, p. 13. 
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It followed as a matter of course, that the nephew of the 
master should take part in the instruction ; Niccolb Con- 
tarlni and Andrea Morosini were among his school-fellows, 
and were also his intimate companions ; he thus formed the 
most influential connections on the very threshold of his 
life. 

He did not, however, permit himself to be prevented 
either by his mother, his uncle, or these companions, from 
indulging in a propensity to solitude ; he was not more than 
fourteen or fifteen years old when he entered a convent of 
Servites. 

He spoke little and was always serious ; he never ate 
meat, and till his thirtieths. year he drank no wine; he 
detested all levity in conversation : “ There comes the 
maiden,” his companions would say, when he appeared; 

let us talk of something else.” All his wishes, inclinations, 
and desires, were directed towards those studies for which 
he possessed great natural endowments. 

He possessed the inestimable gift of quick and accurate 
perception ; he never failed to recognize a person whom he 
had once seen, and when he entered a garden would 
perceive and remark everything it contained at a glance : 
he was furnished, that is to say, with a clear and penetrating 
power of sight, mentally and physically.^ He hence applied 
himself, with particular success, to the natural sciences. His 
admirers ascribe to him the discovery of the valves in the 
blood-vessels, and he is said first to have observed the 
expansion and contraction of the pupil, ^ the inclination of 
the magnetic needle, and many other magnetic phenomena ; 
it is certain that he took effective part in the labours of 

1 According to Fra Fulgentio (p. 38), he spoke himself of his ‘'gran 
passibilita, perche non solo Toggetto in lui facesse moto, ma anco ogni 
minima reliquia. Come un perito snonatore,” continues Fra Fulgentio, 
“ad un sol tocco fa giudizio dell* instroniento, cosi con far parlar le 
persone, con prestezza ammirabile conosceva i fini, gl* interessi etc.” 
[extreme delicacy of perception, for he not only received impressions 
from objects, but even from the least traces of them. As a skilful 
musician judges an instrument from a single touch, so by making 
people speak, he judged with admirable precision of their purposes, 
intentions, etc.] 

® See also Fischer, Geschichte der Physik, i. 167, 
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Aquapendente, and still more, both by suggestion and dis- 
covery, in those of PortaA To his physical studies he added 
matbematicil calculations, as also the observation of mental 
and intellectual phenomena. In the library of the^ Servites 
at Venice, a copy of Vieta’s works is preserved, in which 
the many errors of that author are corrected hy the hand of 
Era Paolo ; in the same place there was also a small treatise 
of his on the origin and decline of the opinions of men, 
which, to judge by the extracts from it given by Foscarini, 
contained a theory of the intellectual powers which assumed 
sensation and reflection as their basis, and had^ a certain 
resemblance to that of Locke,“ even though it did not 
coincide with it so entirely as has been asserted. Fra 
Paolo wrote only so far as was strictly necessary ; he was 
not endowed by nature with inclination for producing ; he 
read incessantly ; appropriated what he read or remarked ; 
and reflected on all. His mind was temperate and compre- 
hensive, methodical and bold, and he trod the paths of 
inquiry with a free and fearless step. 

With these powers, Paolo Sarpi now approached the 
questions of theology and of ecclesiastical law. 

It has been said that he was secretly a Protestant, but 
his Protestantism could scarcely have extended beyond the 
first simple propositions of the Confession of Augsburg, if 
he really held even those. It is certain that Fra Paolo read 
mass every day through his whole life. It would not be 
possible to specify the confession to which he was inwardly 
attached, — it was a mode of belief of which we often per- 
ceive traces among the men of those times, more particularly 

1 “A quo,” says Porta of Fra Paolo, “ aliqua didicisse non solum 
fateri non erubescimus, sed gloriamnr, quuni eo doctiorem, subtiliorem, 
quotquot adhiic videre contigerit, laemineni cocnoverimus ad encyclo- 
paediam.” Magiae Natur. lib. vii. praef. Griselini, i. § 20, 24. 

“We have a particularly striking instance in his explanations of 
substance. Paolo Sarpi, according to Foscarini and Griselini,^ infers 
substance from the multiplicity of ideas, resting on a basis which we 
cannot perceive, and in this basis, he says, properly consisls what we 
call substance.— Griselini, i. p. 46 of the German trpslation. Locke’s 
Human Understanding, b. ii. chap, xxiii. “Not imagining how the 
simple ideas can subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to sup- 
pose some substratum, wherein they do subsist, and from which they do 
resultj which therefore we call substance.’* 
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those who were devoted to the study of natural science, 
adhering to none of the established systems of doctrine, 
dissentient and speculative, but not yet clearly defined nor 
fully worked out. ’ 

Of this inuch we are however certain, Fra Paolo bore a 
decided and implacable hatred towards the secular influence 
of the papacy, and this was, perhaps, the only passion he 
ever indulged. It has been attributed to the refusal of a 
bishopric, for which he had been proposed ; and who shall 
venture positively to deny the effect that a mortifying 
rejection, excluding a natural ambition from its path, may 
produce, even on a manly spirit? But in this case the 
cause lay much deeper ; it must be sought in a sentiment, 
religious and political, that w^as mingled and bound up with 
every other conviction of his mind; it had gained strength 
from study and experience, and was held in common with 
those friends and contemporaries who had formerly gathered 
around Andrea Morosini, and were now arrived at the helm of 
state. Before the keen glance of his penetrating observation, 
the chimerical arguments with which the Jesuits laboured 
to confirm their assertions, vanished utterly, and the doctrines 
really founded only on a devotion to the Roman see, arising 
from a state of society long gone by, appeared in all their 
nullity. 

It was not without labour that Sarpi first brought con- 
viction to the minds of the Venetian jurists. Some held 
the exemption of the clergy to be an ordinance of the 
divine Jaw, as propounded by Cardinal Bellarmine ; others 
maintained that it was at least in the power of the pope to 
command it; they appealed to the decrees of councils, 
in which that exemption w’as proclaimed, and concluded 
that what had been in the power of a council was much 
more within the competence of a pope. The first were 
easily refuted, and with the others, Fra Paolo’s principal 
argument was, that the councils, whose authority they cited, 
were convened by temporal sovereigns, and were to be 
considered as assemblies of the empire, whence a multitude 
of political enactments had also proceeded.^ This is an 

^ Letter from Sarpi to Leschasser, 3 Feb. 1619 , in Lebret’s Maga- 
zine, i. 479 ; an observation which is the more important for those 
YOL. U. K 
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argument on which the doctrines brought forward by Fra 
Paolo and his friends were chiefly founded. 

They started from the principle which had been suc- 
cessfully contended for in France, that the sovereign power 
is derived immediately from God, and can be subject to 
no control. The pope has not even the right to inquire 
whether the proceedings of a state be sinful or not. For 
whither would this tend? Was there any that might not 
be sinful, at least, as regarded its ultimate aim ? The pope 
would have to examine everything, to interfere in all. The 
temporal sovereignty would, in fact, be annihilated. 

To this sovereignty the clergy are subjected as well as 
the laity. All power, says the apostle, comes from God. 
From the obedience due to the established authorities no 
one is exempt any more than from obedience to God. The 
prince gives the law ; he judges every man, and demands 
tribute from all; in all things the clergy owe him an 
obedience equal to that required from the laity.^ 

The pope also undoubtedly possesses jurisdiction, but 
one that is exclusively spiritual. Did Christ exercise a 
temporal jurisdiction? Neither to St. Peter, nor to his 
successors, could he have transferred what he did not 
claim for himself. 

In no degree therefore can the exemption of the clergy 
be derived from an original divine right ; ^ it depends on 

times, because Mariana, for example, deduced the most extensive secular 
privileges for the clergy from those decrees of the Spanish councils ; but 
it must he always observed that even at that time the spiritual and tem- 
poral claims were already either confounded together or in dispute. The 
old Gothic monarchy in Spain had in effect a powerful spiritual element, 
for old laws are generally founded on a far remote condition of things. 

^ Risposta d’un dottore in theologia ad una lettera scrittagli sopra il 
breve delk censure : “ Sono dunque tutti gli ecclesiasiici et i secolari 
de iure divino soggetti al principe secolare. Omnis anima potestatibiis 
sublimioribus subdita sit. E la ragione si e, perche siccomc niuno e 
eccettuato dalP ubbidienza che deve a dio, cosi niuno e eccettuato dair 
ubbidienza che deve al principe: perche, come soggionge I’apostolo, 
omnis potestas a deo.’’ 

* Difesa di Giovanni Marsilio a favore della risposta delle otto pro- 
positioni, contra la quale ha scritto e rev’^^®. Bellarmino, 

Venezia, X606. This explains the meaning of its author, who has ex- 
pressed himself somewhat obscurely, in the following manner ; but the 
explanation is at least authentic, since it comes from the same side ; 
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the will of the sovereign only. The prince has conferred 
property and jurisdiction on the Church; he is her pro- 
tector, her general patron. On him, therefore, the nomina- 
tion of the clergy depends of right; to him also belongs 
the publication of bulls. 

The prince cannot surrender this power, even if he 
would.. It is a trust confided to him; he is bound in 
conscience to deliver it unimpaired to his successor. 

Thus did the claims and theory of the State oppose 
themselves boldly to the claims and theory of the Church. 
The tendencies of conflicting powers -were expressed in 
opposite systems. The internal fusion of spiritual and 
temporal interest in the European states presents a wide 
domain of human action, wherein both meet and blend. 
The Church had long demanded this whole domain as its 
exclusive possession, and now renewed this claim; the 
state, on the other hand, had also at times asserted a 
similar claim, but never before, perhaps, had it been so 
boldly and systematically brought forward as on this oc- 
casion, It was impossible that these claims could ever be 
legally adjusted; and politically, their regulation was 
possible only by means of mutual concessions. When 
neither party would make these to the other, it must come 
to a trial of force. Each side had then to prove how far 
its strength could reach ; if a conflict were commenced for 
the right to obedience, nothing further remained but to shew 
which had the power to enforce it. 

On the 17th of April, 1606, the pope pronounced 
sentence of excommunication on the doge, senate, and 
government of Venice collectedly, more particularly on the 
consultors. This he did with all the stern forms of past 

Dice Tautore due cose, la prima si e, die le persone ecclesiastiche 
non siano esente dalla potestk secolare ne meno i beni di esse, inten- 
dendo in quelle cose alle quali la delta potesta si estende (that is, not to 
the purely spiritual) ; la seconda, che I’esentione ch’hanno li detti eccle- 
siastici non e de iure divino, ma de iure humano.” [The author says 
two things : first, that the persons of ecclesiastics are not exempt from 
the secular power, nor yet their property, meaning thereby things to 
which the said power extends ; the second is, that the exemption pos- 
sessed by ecclesiastics is not by divine right, but merely by human 
law,] (p. 62). 
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ages, and with especial reference to the most omnipotent 
of his predecessors ; as, for example, to Innocent III. He 
allowed the condemned only the shortest intervals for 
recantation— three of eight days and one of three days, 
namely. After the lapse of these, all churches of the 
Venetian territory— those of convents and private chapels 
not excepted — were to be prohibited from performing divine 
service: they were laid under interdict. It was imposed 
on the Venetian clergy, as a duty, to publish this letter of 
interdict before the assembled congregations,^ and to have 
it fixed on the church doors. The whole body of the 
clergy, from the patriarch to the parish priest, were enjoined 
to execute this command, under pain of rigorous punishments 
from God and man. 

Such was the attack ; the defence did not display equal 
vigour. 

It was proposed in the college of Venice to enter a 
solemn protest, as had been done in earlier times ; but this 
proposal was rejected, on the ground that the sentence of 
the pope was in itself null and void, and had not even a 
shew of justice. In a short proclamation, occupying only 
a quarto page, Leonardo Donato made known to the clergy 
the resolution of the republic to maintain the sovereign 
authority, ‘‘ which acknowledges no other superior in w^orldly 
things save God alone.” Her faithful clergy would of them- 
selves perceive the nullity of the “ censures ” issued against 
them, and would continue the discharge of their functions, 
the cure of souls and the worship of God, without inter- 
ruption. No alarm was expressed, no menaces were uttered, 
the proclamation was a mere expression of confidence and 
security. It is, however, probable that something more 
may have been done by verbal communication.^ 

^ ‘*3tlentre in esse si trovera adunata maggior moltiludine di 
popolo per sentir H divini offici," as had been done in Ferrara with such 
effective results.. Breye di censure et interdetto della di NS''® P. 
Paolo V contra li S" Venetian! 1606, 

® This proclamation of the 6th of May, 1606, is printed by Rampa- 
zetto, stampator ducale. On the title-page is seen the Evangelist 
St, Mark with the book of the Gospels and uplifted sword. In the 
senate, as PriuU tells us, they discussed “le nuilita molte e notorie” 
[the many and notorious nullities] of the papal brief- 
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By these proceedings, the question of claim and right 
became at once a question of strength and of possession. 
Commanded by their two superiors — the pope and the 
republic— to give contradictory proofs of obedience, the 
Venetian clergy were now called on to decide to which of 
the two they would render that obedience. 

They did not hesitate ; they obeyed the republic : not 
a copy of the brief was fixed up.^ The delay appointed by 
the pope expired ; public worship was everywhere conducted 
as usual. As the secular clergy had decided, so did also 
the monastic orders. 

The only exception to this was presented by the orders 
newly instituted, in which the principle of ecclesiastical 
restoration was more particularly represented; these were 
the Jesuits, Theatines, and Capuchins. The Jesuits, in so 
far as they were themselves concerned, were not altogether 
decided j they first took counsel of their Provincial at 
Ferrara, and afterwards of their general in Rome, who 
referred the question to the pope himself. Paul V replied 
that they must either observe the interdict, or shake the dust 
from their feet and leave Venice. A hard decision assuredly, 
since they w^ere distinctly informed that they would never 
he permitted to return ; but the principle of their institution 
allowed them no choice. Embarking in their boats, they 
departed from the city, and took shelter in the papal 
dominions.® Their example influenced the other two 
orders.® A middle course was proposed by the Theatines, 
but the Venetians did not think it advisable; they would 
suffer no division in their land, and demanded either 
obedience or departure. The deserted churches were easily 
provided with other priests, and care was taken that none 
should perceive a deficiency. The festival of the Corpus 
Christ! next succeeding, was solemnized with extraordinary 

^ P. Sarpi, Historia particolare, lib. n. p. 55, affirms that certain 
persons who had attempted to fix up the bulls had been arrested by the 
inhabitants themselves. 

® Juvencius, Hist. Soc. Jesu, v. ii. p. 93. 

® V. Sandi (vi. iiio) continues to speak of “i reformati di S. Fran- 
cesco,” but this error, which is shared by several other writers,* is due 
merely to the fact, that the Capuchins were, in effect, reformed Fran- 
ciscans, and are so called on this occasion by A. Morosini. 
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pomp, and a more than commonly numerous proces- 
sion.^ 

In any case, the result was a complete and open schism. 

The pope was amazed; his exaggerated pretensions 
were confronted by the realities of things with the most 
unshrinking boldness. Did any means exist by which these 
might be overcome ? 

Paul V thought at times of having recourse to arms : 
even in the Congregations, warlike opinions had at one 
moment the ascendency. Cardinal Saiili exclaimed that the 
Venetians should be castigated. Legates were despatched, 
and troops fitted out ; but in effect they dared not venture 
to attempt force. There would have been cause to appre- 
hend that Venice would call the Protestants to her aid, and 
thus throw all Italy, nay the Catholic world at large, into 
the most perilous commotions. 

They must again betake themselves, as on former 
occasions, to political measures, for the adjustment of 
questions touching the rights of the Church. The arrange- 
ment of these measures could not, however, be attempted 
on this occasion by the parties themselves ; the animosities 
between them were too violent ; ' it was confided to the 
mediation of the two leading powers — France and Spain. 
But the private interest of both would, of course, require to 
be considered in the matter. 

There was a party in each of these two kingdoms, to 
which the outbreak of hostilities would have been welcome. 
Among the Spaniards, this was formed by the zealous 
Catholics (who thereby hoped to enchain the Roman see 
once more to the monarchy), and the governors of the 
Italian provinces, whose power would be increased by war. 
The Spanish ambassador to Rome, Viglienna, also wished 
for war, thinking it 'would afford him opportunities for 
advancing his family to high ecclesiastical dignities. In 
France, on the contrary, it -was precisely the most zealous 
Protestants who desired a rupture. Sully and his adherents 
would have gladly seen an Italian war, because the Nether- 
lands, just then hard pressed by Spinola, might by that 
means have gained time to breathe. Each of these parties 
^ A. Maurocenus, Ilistoria Ven. tom, iii. p. 350. 
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even proceeded to demonstrations of war. The king of 
Spain despatched a letter to the pope, with promises of aid, 
at least in general terms. In France the Venetian ambas- 
sador also received oiFers from men in high positions ; it 
was his opinion that he could gather an army of fifteen 
thousand Frenchmen in a month. This mode of thinking 
did not however obtain the ascendency. Lerma and 
Villeroy, the leading ministers of Spain and France, desired 
to maintain peace. The Spanish statesman placed his glory 
chiefly in the restoration of peace, and Villeroy belonged to 
the rigidly Catholic party, and would never have consented 
that the pope should be attacked by the French.^ The 
princes agreed with their ministers ; Henry IV remarked 
with justice, that if he drew his sword for the republic he 
should endanger his reputation as a good Catholic. Philip III 
despatched a new declaration to the pope — he would assist 
him, but certainly not without security for the return of the 
cost ; and even then, it must be for good and not for evil.^ 

^ Relatione di Pietio Priuli litoinato di Francia, 4. Sett. 1608, con- 
tains a circumstantial account of the interest taken by the French in 
these transactions. Villeroy declares, ‘‘ esser questa opportunissima e 

propria occasione di guadagnare I’animo del papa II re, assi- 

curato dal suo ambasciatore presso la republica che V, non metteria 
in mano d’altri questo negotio che della S., ebbe niira di guadagnare 
et obligarsi con questa occasione Panimo del pontefice ” [this to be a 
most opportune and proper occasion for gaining the goodwill of the 
pope ; the king, assured by his ambassador to the republic, that your 
Signory would^ not put the negotiations into any other hands than his 
own, had the intention of employing this opportunity for gaining over 
the pontiff and binding him to himself.] 

^ Francesco Priuli, Relatione di Spagna, 20 Ag. 1608: “Venneil 
contestabile a trovarmi a casa, e mi disse constant emente che gli ordini 
deir ammassar genti non erano per altro se non per non star in otio 
mentre tutte potenze del mondo si armavano, ma che pero non s’erano 
proveduti di danaro ; raccomandh la pace d’ Italia, non potendo perder 
la republica nelP esser liberale di parole ossequenti, per haver in effetto 
quello che desiderava. — In quel tempo che il duca di Lerma delle 
lorze da ammassarsi parlo iperbolicamente alP ambasciator d’lnghilterra, 

scrissono al papa che S. gli aveva ben promesso d’ ajutarlo, 

ma che ci6 s’intendeva al bene e non al male, che il cominciar le 

guerre stava in mano degli uomini et il finire in quelle di dio.’* [Tfie 
constable came to seek me at my house, and told me frequently, that 
the order for assembling troops was given for no other purpose than 
to avoid being idle, when all the powers of the world were arming 
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AU possibility of war was thus destroyed. The two 
powers were emulous only of contributing the most 
effectually to the restoration of peace, so that each might 
thereby the better extend and secure its own interest. For 
this purpose Francesco di Castro, the nephew of Lerma, 
proceeded to Venice on the part of Spain ; as did Cardinal 
Joyeuse on that of France. 

I have neither inclination nor material for a detailed 
account of these negotiations through the w'hole course of 
the proceedings ; it will besides be sufficient if we obtain a 
clear perception of their most important characteristics. 

The first difficulty was presented by the pope, who 
insisted, before all things, that the Venetian laws, which 
had given him so much offence, should be repealed; and 
he made the suspension of his ecclesiastical censures to 
depend on their repeal. 

But the Venetians, also, on their part, with a certain 
republican self-complacency, were accustomed to declare 
their laws sacred and inviolable. When the papal demand 
was brought under discussion in January, 1607, although 
the college wavered, yet at last it was decidedly rejected 
in the senate.^ The French, who had given their word 

themselves ; but that they were by no means provided with money ; he 
recommended peace in Italy, and said the republic would lose nothing 
by being liberal in obsequious words, to obtain in effect all that it 
desired. ... At the time when the duke of Lerma spoke in exaggerated 
terms to the English ambassador of the forces to be gathered, they were 
even then writing to the pope that his majesty had, doubtless, promised 
to aid him, but that this was intended to be for good and not for evil, 

. . . that the commencement of wars was in the hands of men, but 
their conclusion was in the power of God alone.] 

^ Ger. Priuli, Cronica Veneta, 20 Zener. 1606 (1607): “Dopo 
lunga disputa di otto giorni e varie pendentie di giudicio delibero il 
senate rispondere agli ambasciatori di Francia e di Spagna che il devenir 
a qualsivoglia forma di sospensione non si pub accomodar la republica, 
essendo cosa di perpetuo pregiudicio ; il che fu proposto da S. Bembo 
et Al. Zorzi savj del consilio et A, Mula et S. Venier savj della terra 
ferma.’’ Others desired to adopt a more moderate decision ; nor is it 
improbable that they would have carried their point, had not intelli- 
gence arrived that there was nothing to fear from the Spanish arms, in 
consequence of the disturbances in Naples : “E fu percib preso la total 
negativa di sospensione.’" [A positive refusal of the suspension was 
then determine!], by ninety -nine votes to seventy-eight, giving a majority 
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to the pope, succeeded in bringing the question forward 
once more in March, when of the four opponents in the 
college, one at least withdrew his objections. After the 
arguments on both sides had again been fully stated in 
the senate, there was still, it is true, no formal or express 
repeal of the laws, but a decision was adopted to the eifect 
that “ the republic would conduct itself with its accustomed 
piety.” However obscure these words appear, the ambas- 
sador and the pope thought they discovered in them the 
fulfilment of their wishes. The pope then suspended his 
censures. 

But there immediately arose another and very unexpected 
difficulty; the Venetians refused to permit the return of the 
Jesuits, who had been excluded, after their departure, by a 
solemn decree. 

Could it however be supposed that the pope would 
suffer his faithful adherents, who had committed no other 
offence than that of an inviolable attachment to himself, to 
be left at such heavy disadvantage ? He sought by every 
possible expedient to alter the resolution of the Venetians. 
The Jesuits had the French also on their side; they had 
secured the goodwill of Henry IV on this occasion likewise 
7 ^" a bpeuecT--«sahassy, and Joyeuse took particular interest 
in their case; the Venetians nevertheless remained im- 
movable.^ 

A very extraordinary circumstance was, that the Spaniards 
declared themselves rather against the order than for it. 
The Dominican interest was predominant in Spain, and, 
Lerma, who did not favour the Jesuits, considered it un- 
ad visable, as a general principle, that a state should be 
compelled to permit the return of disobedient subjects. 
Francesco di Castro at first avoided all mention of the 

of twenty-one. Yet Bembo himself withdrew his support from that 
proposal on the 9th of March ; and, on the 14th, the more moderate 
decision was carried, in despite of the opposition made by Zorzi, Mula, 
and Venier.] 

^ Pietro Priuli, Relatione di Francia, adds to this ; “ Solamente 
I’ufficio deir ambasciatore ritenne la di&positione che aveva S. M®. ecci* 
tala dall’ efficaci instanze che furono fatte da un padre Barisoni Padoano 
mandate in Francia espressamente dalla siia congregatione col pensiero 
d’ottener di interessarsi acciocche fussero di nuovo ricevuti,” 
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Jesuits, and at length opposed himself directly to the inter- 
cession made for them by the French.^ 

This manifestation, although based, in fact, on the actual 
condition of things, was yet so striking, that the pope him- 
self was startled by it, and suspecting that a deeper mystery 
was somewhere concealed in it, he ceased to insist that the 
Jesuits should be restored.^ 

But how dearly must this resolution have cost him 1 
For the sake of a couple of insignificant laws he had she^yn 
himself willing to permit the whole world to be embroiled ; 
yet he now abandoned his most faithful adherents to per- 
petual exile from a Catholic and Italian territory.^ On the 
other hand, the republic consented to deliver up the two 
priests who had been arrested. 

But she still claimed the right of entering an assertion of 
her legal powers, of w^hich the pope refused absolutely to 
hear one word. The expedient finally adopted was very 
singular.'^ The secretary of the Venetian senate conducted 
the prisoners to the palace of the French ambassador, ‘‘and 
delivered them into his hands, out of respect,” he said, “ for 
the most Christian king, and with the previous understand- 
ing that the right of the republic to judge her own clergy 

^ Francesco Priuli, Relatione di Spagna : ‘^Sentendo (i Spagnuoli) 
che Franciosi insistevano nelP introduzione de’ Gcsuiti, scrissero a Roma 
et a Venezia che non trattassero di cio, dando ragione alia republica di 
non voler capitolare con gente suddita che Taveva si gravemente ofFesa.” 

^ Francesco Priuli : “ Venuto Tavviso dell’ intiero accomodamenlo, 
desisterono dal procurare che si trattasse di loro con la V., non solo 
per non aver voluto parlar di loro, ma per essersi attraversati agli 
gagliardi nf&cj di Frances! : che fece dubitare il papa di qualche recon- 
dite mistero, e non vi volse insistere con che essi non sapevano che 
dire.” 

® Ger. Priuli : “ Peso molto a S. questa cosa de Gesuiti, non 
per loro, ma per la sua propria riputatione.” [This affair of the Jesuits 
weighed heavily on the popej it grieved him deeply, not indeed for 
their sakes, but on account of his own reputation. ] 

* Joyeuse speaks of this as a condition, he says : che levandosi le 
censure siano consignati li due prigioni a chi li riceve in nome di S. 
Santita, li quoli se &ne S. Serenity dice di darli in gratificalione di S. 
M. Chr™% si dovessero consi^are senza diraltro.” [That if the cen- 
sures are removed, the two prisoners shall be delivered up to those who 
shall receive them in the name of his holiness ; and though her serenity 
(Venice) declares that she resigns them for the gratification of his most 
Christian majesty, yet-they are to be given up without a word said.] 
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should not thereby be diminished.” “ So I receive them ” 
replied the ambassador, and led them before the cardinal, 
■vvho was walking up and down in a gallery (loggia). “ These 
are the prisoners,” said he, “ who are to be given up to the 
pope ; ” _ but he did not allude to the reservation. Then 
the cardinal, without uttering one w^ord, delivered them to the 
papal commissary, who received them with a sign of the cross. 

But how far were the parties from having yet arrived 
at a clear ^ understanding : a mere external appearance of 
reconciliation was their principal object. 

Even that was, however, not to be attained until the 
censures had been removed and absolution granted. 

The Venetians had, moreover, objections to make 
against this very absolution ; they persisted in maintaining 
that the censure was in itself null and void ; that it had in 
no way affected them, and that they were consequently in 
no need of absolution. Joyeuse declared to them, that he 
could not alter the forms of the Church. Einally they came 
to an agreement that the absolution should not be conferred 
with the usual publicity. Joyeuse appeared in the college, 
and pronounced it there, as it were, privately. The Venetians 
have always persuaded themselves that they escaped alto- 
gether without absolution.^ It is true that absolution was 
not given with all the formalities, but given it certainly was.® 

Upon the whole, it is sufficiently obvious that the points 
in dispute w^ere not arranged so entirely to the advantage of 
the Venetians as is commonly asserted. 

The laws of which the pope complained were suspended, 
the priests whose surrender he had required, were given up 
to him, the absolution itself was received; but all these 
concessions were made with the most extraordinary limita- 
tions. The Venetians proceeded as in an affair of honour. 
With anxious care for their reputation, they limited every 
concession by all possible restrictive clauses, and did their 
utmost to neutralize the effect of each. The pope, on the 

) Daru, at the close of his 29tli book, gives the letter of Joyeuse, 
which is, beyond all doubt, the only one of importance that he has 
adduced respecting this affair ; but he makes certain objections to it, 
which appear to me entirely untenable. 

® See Appendix, No, 79. 
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other hand, was at a disadvantage, since he had been com- 
pelled to resolve on a concession, manifest to all, and by no 
means honourable in its character, which excited the attention 
of the whole world. 

These arrangements being made, the relations between 
Rome and Venice returned — at least in appearance — to 
their former course. Paul V exclaimed to the first am- 
bassador from the Venetians, “ Let old things be put away 
— let all now be new.” He more than once complained 
that Venice would not forget what he, on his side, had for- 
gotten j and displayed as much forbearance and mildness 
as any one of his predecessors.^ 

Yet all that was gained amounted only to this : that new 
dissensions were avoided ; the essential grounds of dispute 
remained ; a true and mutual confidence was not indeed to 
be easily restored.^ 


13 . ISSUE OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE JESUITS 

The contest between the Jesuits and Dominicans was 
meanwhile terminated in a similar manner ; that is, very 
imperfectly. 

Clement died, as we have seen, before he had pro- 
nounced judgment. The question was taken up by Paul V 
with all the zeal by which the early part of his administration 
was distinguished. No fewer than seventeen meetings were 
held in his presence, from September, 1605, to February, 
1606. He was equally disposed with his predecessor 
towards the old system, and to the side of the Dominicans. 
In October and November, 1606, meetings were even held 
for the purpose of deciding on the form in which the Jesuit 
doctrines should be condemned. The Dominicans believed 
they held the victory already in their hands.® 

^ Relatione di Mocenigo, 1612. The pope declared ‘'che con- 
veniva per servitio dTtalia die fosse sempre buona intelligenza fra quella 
sede e questa republica ” [that, for the interest of Italy, there should 
always be a good understanding between that see and this republic,] 

® See Appendix, No. 81. 

® Serry, Historia Congregationum de Auxiliis, gives the documents 
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But it was just at this time that the Venetian affairs had 
been arranged in the manner we have been observing. The 
Jesuits had given the Roman see a proof of attachment, 
whereby they greatly surpassed every other order, and for 
this Venice was making them pay the penalty. 

Under these circumstances it would have seemed cruelty 
in the Roman see to have visited these, its most faithful 
servants, with a decree of condemnation. When all was pre- 
pared for that purpose, the pope paused ; for some time he 
suffered the affair to rest; at length, on the 29th of August, 
1607, he published a declaration, by which “ disputatores ” 
and ‘‘ consultores ” were dismissed to their respective homes ; 
the decision was to be made known in due time ; meanwhile 
it was the most earnest desire of his holiness that neither 
party should asperse or disparage the other.^ 

By this decision the Jesuits, after all, derived an advan- 
tage from the losses they had sustained in Venice. It was a 
great gain for them that their contraverted doctrines, though 
certainly not confirmed, were yet not rejected. They even 
boasted of victory ; and with the public prepossession in 
favour of their orthodoxy once again secured, they now pur- 
sued mth unremitting ardour the course of doctrine to which 
they had before attached themselves. 

The only question yet remaining was, whether they 
would also succeed in perfectly composing their internal 
disquietudes. 

Violent fermentation still prevailed in the order. The 
changes made in its constitution proved insufficient, and the 
members of the Spanish opposition persisted in their efforts 
for securing their principal aim; namely, the removal of 
Acquaviva. The procurators of all the provinces at length 
declared a general congregation necessary, which was a 
circumstance that never had occuried before. In the year 
1607, the members assembled, and effectual changes were 
to be once more brought under discussion. 

respecting this matter (p. 562, and following pages) : “ Gratiae vic- 
trici,”’ he says himself, “jam canebatur * lo triumphe.’ ” 

^ Coronelli, secretary of the Congregation, in Serry, p. 589 : “ Tra 
tanto ha ordinato (S. S*^.) molto seriamente che nel trattare di qneste 
maierie nessuno ardisca di qualificare e censurare Paltra parte.” 
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We have already more than once alluded to the close 
alliance into which the Jesuits had entered with Henry IV, 
and the favour accorded to them by that sovereign. He 
even took part in the internal disputes of the order, and was 
entirely on the side of Acquaviva. In a letter written 
expressly for the purpose, he not only assured the General 
of his friendly regard, but also gave the Congregation to 
understand his wish that no change in the constitution of the 
society should be proposed.^ 

Nor did Acquaviva fail to make excellent use of so 
powerful a protection. 

It was principally in the provincial congregations that 
the opposition he encountered had its seat. He now carried 
through a law, by virtue of which no proposition should 
in the first place be considered as adopted by a provincial 
assembly, unless supported by two-thirds of the votes ; and 
further, even when thus adopted, such proposition should not 
be admitted for discussion in the general assembly, unless a 
majority of the latter had previously assented to it. These 
regulations were manifestly calculated to produce extra- 
ordinary diminution in the authority of the provincial 
congregations. 

Nor w’as this all ; a formal sentence of condemnation was 
also pronounced on the enemies of the general, and the 
superiors of provinces received express command to proceed 
against the so-called disturbers of the peace. Tranquillity 
was thus gradually restored. The Spanish members resigned 
themselves to submission, and ceased to contend against the 
new direction taken by their order. A more pliant generation 
gradually arose, which was educated under the predominant 
influences. The general, on his side, endeavoured to requite 
Henry IV, by redoubled devotion, for the favours received 
at his hands. 

^ Literae Christianissimi regis ad congregates patres, iv. Kal. Dec. 
1607, in Juvencius, v. ii. lib. ix. n. 10$ ; “Vosque hortamur ad rcti- 
nendam institiiti vestri integritatem et splendorem.” 
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CONCLUSION 

Thus did all these contentions once more give promise 
of being allayed. 

But if we reflect on their progress, and their results as a 
whole, we perceive that the most essential changes had been 
thereby produced in the centre and heart of the Catholic 
church. 

We started from the moment when the papal power 
engaged in victorious conflict, was marching forward to the 
pleriitude of authority. In dose alliance with the policy of 
Spain, It conceived the design of impelling all the Catholic 
powers in one direction, and overwhelming those ivho had 
separated from it by one great movement. Had the papacy 
succeeded in this purpose, it would have exalted the eccle- 
siastical spirit to unlimited supremacy ‘ would have bound 
all Catholic states in one all-embracing unity of ideas, faith, 
social life, and policy ; and would thus have secured to itself 
a paramount^ and irresistible influence even over their 
domestic affairs. 

But at this precise moment the most violent dissensions 
arose within its own bosom. 

Ill the matter of France, the feeling of nationality arrayed 
itself against the pretensions of the hierarchy. Even those 
who held the Catholic faith would not endure to be depen- 
dent on the ruling principles of the Church in every particular, 
nor to be guided on all points by the spiritual sovereign. 
There were other principles remaining — those of temporal 
policy, of national independence^ all of ivhich opposed them- 
selves to the designs of the papacy with invincible energy. 
Upori the whole, we may affirm that these principles obtained 
the victory ; the pope was compelled to acknowledge them, 
and the French church even effected its restoration by 
adopting them as its basis. 

But it followed, from this circumstance, that France again 
plunged herself into perpetual hostilities with the Spanish 
monarchy ; that two great powers, naturally prone to rivalry, 
and always disposed for battle^ confronted each other in the 
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centre of the Catholic world,— so little was it possible to 
preserve unity. The circumstances of Italy were indeed of 
such a character, that these dissensions, and the balance 
of power resulting from them, produced advantages to the 
Roman see. 

Meanwhile, new theological discords also broke out. 
However acute and precise the definitions of the Council of 
Trent might be, they were yet not equal to the prevention of 
disputes. Within the limits traced by these decisions there 
was still room for new controversies respecting the faith. 
The two most influential of the orders opposed each other in 
the lists. The two great powers even took part to a certain 
extent in the contest; nor had Rome the courage to 
pronounce a decision. 

In addition to these dissensions, came those regarding 
the limits of the ecclesiastical and secular jurisdictions; 
dissensions of local origin, and with a neighbour of no 
very great power, but conducted in a spirit, and with an 
effect that raised them into universal importance.^ Justly 
is the memory of Paolo Sarpi held in honour through all 
Catholic states. He it was by whom those ecclesiastical 
rights, which they enjoy in common, were contended for 
and won. The pope did not find himself capable of putting 
him down. 

Conflicts thus marked between ideas and doctrines, 
between constitutional and absolute power, effectually im- 
peded that ecclesiastical and secular unity which the papacy 
desired to establish, and even threatened to subvert it 
entirely. 

The course of events made it nevertheless obvious that 
pacific and conservative ideas were once more the stronger. 
Internal discords were not to be prevented ; but an open 
struggle was avoided. Peace was restored and maintained 
between the two great powers, Italian interests had not yet 


^ Sta,” exclaims P. Priuli to his government, on his return 
from France, “ha dichiarito, si puo dire, sin a quai termini sia per- 
messo al pontefice estendere la sua temporale e spirituale autorita.“ 
[Your serenity may be said to have declared within what limits it shall 
be permitted to the pontificate to extend its authority, whether spiritual 
or temporal.]— Relatione di Francia, 1608. 
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advanced to a full perception of their own strength, nor to an 
effectual activity in employing it ; silence was imposed on the 
contending orders ; the diiferences between Church and State 
were not carried to extremity. Venice accepted the proffered 
mediation. 

The policy of the papacy was to assume, as far as possible, 
a position above that of parties, and to mediate in their 
dissensions; a purpose which it still possessed sufficient 
authority to effect. 

This policy, without doubt,' was reacted upon by that 
which w^as in part its effect, the continued progress, namely, 
of the great exteinal movement, the advance of Catholic 
reformation, and the struggle with Protestantism. 

To the further development of that struggle we must now 
return. 


L 
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SECOND PERIOD, 1590-1630 

I THINK. I do not deceive myself, or pass beyond the 
province of history, in supposing that I here discover one 
of the universal laws of social life. 

It is unquestionably true, that there are at all periods 
forces of the living mind by which the world is moved 
profoundly ; gradually prepared in the long course of bygone 
centuries, they arise in the fulness of time, called forth by 
natures of intrinsic might and vigour from the unfathomed 
depths of the human spirit. It is of their very essence and 
being that they should seek to gain possession of the world, 
— to over-match and subdue it. But the more perfect their 
success, the more extended the circle of their action, so 
much the more certainly do they come in contact with 
peculiar and independent forms of social life, which they 
cannot wholly subdue or absorb into their own being. 
Hence it happens that, being, as they are, in a state of 
never-ceasing progress, they experience modifications in 
themselves. Whilst appropriating what is foreign to their 
own existence, they also assume a portion of its character- 
iscics; tendencies are then developed within them; crises of 
existence, that are not unfrequently at variance with their 
ruling principle ; these, however, must almost necessarily 
expand and increase with the general progress ; the object 
to be then secured is, that they do not obtain the predomi- 
nance ; for if this were permitted, all unity, and that essential 
principle on w’hich it reposes, would be utterly destroyed 

We have seen how violently internal contradictions and 
profound contrasts were in action during the restoration of 
the papacy ; still the ruling idea retained the victory ; the 
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higher unity yet preserved its ascendancy, though not 
perhaps mth all its ancient and comprehensive power, and 
continually pressed forward with unremitting steps, even 
during periods of internal strife, from 'which indeed it 
seemed to derive increased energy for new conquests* 

These enterprises now solicit our attention. Ho'w far they 
succeeded, the revolutions that were their consequences, 
and the opposition they encountered, whether from within 
or from without, are ail questions of the utmost importance 
to the w’orld in general. 



CHAPTER I 

PROGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC 
RESTORATION 

1590-1617 


I. ENTERPRISES OF CATPIOLICISM IN POLAND 
AND THE NEIGHBOURING TERRITORIES 

An opinion has been expressed that the Protestants, who 
for some time certainly had, as we have seen, the decided 
supremacy in Poland, would also have been in a condition 
to raise a king of their own faith to the throne ; but that 
even they themselves came at length to consider a Catholic 
more advantageous, because in the person of the pope he 
had a still higher power and judge placed over him. 

If this were so, they brought a very heavy punishment 
upon themselves for a decision so adverse to Protestantism. 

For it was precisely by the agency of a Catholic king 
that the pope was enabled to make war on them. 

Of all the foreign ambassadors in Poland, the papal 
nuncios alone possessed the right of demanding audience of 
the king without the presence of a senator. We know what 
these men were ; they had prudence and address enough to 
cultivate and profit by the confidential intercourse thus 
placed wuthin their reach. 

In the beginning of the eightieth year of the sixteenth 
century, Cardinal Bolognetto was nuncio in Poland. He 
complained of the severity of the climate ; of the cold, to 
which, as an Italian, he was doubly susceptible ; of the 
close, suffocating air in the small heated rooms, and of the 
whole mode of life, which was utterly uncongenial to his 
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habits and predilections. He nevertheless accompanied 
King Stephen from Warsaw to Cracow, from AVilna to 
Lublin, — throughout the kingdom in short : at times in 
rather melancholy mood, but none the less indefatigable. 
During the campaigns, he kept up his intercourse with the 
king, at least by letter^ and maintained an uninterrupted 
connection between the interests of Rome and the royal 
person. 

We have a circumstantial relation of his official proceed- 
ings, and from this we learn the character of his under- 
takings, and how far he prospered in them.^ 

Above all things, he exhorted the king to appoint 
Catholics only to the government offices; to permit no 
other form of worship than that of the Catholic church in 
the royal towns, and to re-establish the tithes ; measures 
which were adopted about the same time in other countries, 
and which promoted or indicated the renovation of 
Catholicism. 

But the nuncio was not wholly successful in the first 
instance. King Stephen thought he could not go so far ; 
he declared that he was not sufficiently powerful to venture it. 

Yet this prince was not only imbued with Catholic con- 
victions, he had besides an innate zeal for the interests of 
the Church, and in many other particulars his decisions 
were regulated by the representations of the nuncio. 

It was under the immediate patronage of royalty that 
the Jesuit colleges in Cracow, Grodno, and Pultusk were 
established. The new calendar was introduced without 
difficulty, and the ordinances of the Council of Trent were 
for the most part carried into full effect. But the most 
important circumstance was, the king's determination that 
the bishoprics should, for the future, be conferred on Catholics 
only.^ Protestants had previously made their way even to 
those ecclesiastical dignities ; but the nuncio was now 

^ Spannocchi, Relatione alPIll"^. Rev™°. Cardinal Ruslicucci, segre- 
tario di N. S. Papa Sisto V, delle cose di Polonia intorno alia reli- 
gione e delle azioni del cardinal Bolognetto in quattro anni ch^egli b 
stato nunzio in quella provincia. (See App. No. 6i.) 

® “Sendosi (il re) determinato che nessuno possa tenere cliiese che 
non sia della vera fede romana.” — Spannocchi, 
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authorized to summon them before his tribunal, and to 
depose them ; a fact of all the more importance, inasmuch 
as a seat and vote in the senate were attached to the 
episcopal office. It was this political efficacy of the spiritual 
institutions that the nuncio most especially sought to turn 
to account. Above all, he exhorted the bishops to be 
unanimous, as regarded the measures to be adopted at the 
diet, and these measures were prescribed by himself. With 
the most powerful of the Polish ecclesiastics, the archbishop 
of Gnesen and the bishop of Cracow, Bolognetto had 
formed a close personal intimacy, wffiich was of infinite 
utility for the promotion of his views. Thus he succeeded, 
not only in awakening new zeal among the clergy, but also 
in at once obtaining extensive influence over temporal 
affairs. The English were making proposals for a commer- 
cial treaty with Poland, which promised to become very 
advantageous, more particularly for Danzig. It was by the 
nuncio alone that this purpose was defeated, and principally 
because the English required a distinct promise that they 
should be allowed to trade and live in peace, without being 
persecuted on account of their religion.^ 

^ Spannocchi : II che nonprimavenne agli orecchj del Bolognetto 
che ando a trovare S. e con efficacissime ragioni mostro quanto 
esorbitante cosa sarebbe stata che avesse concesso per publico decreto 
una tanto obbrobriosa setta, e come non senza nascosto inganno e spe- 
ranza d’importantissime conseguenze quella scellerata donna voleva che 
si dichiarasse cosi per decreto potersi esercitar la setta Anglicana in 
quel regno, dove tutto il mondopur troppo sa che si permetta il credere 
ii. materia di religione quel che piace a chi si sia : con queste ed altre 
efificrcissime ragioni il re Stefano rimase talmente persuaso che pro- 
messe non voler mai far menzione alcuna di religione in qualunque 
accordo avesse fatto con quella regina o suoi mercanti,” [This no 
sooner can*e to the ears of Bolognetto, than he went to seek his 
majesty, and with the most prevailing reasons, shewed him what an 
exorbitant evil il would be to make concessions by public decree to so 
scandalous a sect, and how it was certainly not without some hidden 
deception, and the hope of important consequences, that yonder pesti- 
lent woman (Elizabeth of England) desired to have the Anglican sect 
thus placed at liberty by public decree to exercise its worship in that 
kingdom, where it was but too well known to all the world, that, in 
matters of religion, all sorts of people might believe whatsoever they 
pleased. By these and other most efficacious reasons, King Stephen 
was so fully persuaded, that he promised never to make any mention of 
religion in any treaty whatsoever with that queen and her merchants.] 
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These things sufhce to shew, that however moderate 
King Stephen might be, it was yet under him that Catholicism 
first acquired an essential reinstatement in Poland. 

And this had all the more importance from the fact that 
the most influential party in the country, the Zamoiski 
faction, to ^Yhich by the king’s favour the most important 
offices were generally entrusted,^ had also received a deep 
tinge of Catholicism. It was this party that on the death 
of Stephen determined the election in favour of his suc- 
cessor I and the sovereign, placed by the Zamoiski faction 
on the Polish throne, was that Swedish prince whom 
Catherine Jagellonica had borne in prison, and who, in the 
midst of a Protestant country, had ever remained immove- 
ably steadfast in the Catholic faith— either from original 
inclination, the influence of his mother, the hope he enter- 
tained of succeeding to the crowm of Poland, or, it may be, 
from these influences all acting together. 

This w’as Sigismund HI, a prince whose modes of 
thought were formed in complete accordance with those 
Catholic impulses by wffiich all Europe w^as at that period 
agitated. 

Pope Clement VIII says, in one of his instructions, that 
w'hile yet a cardinal, and w’hen legate in Poland, he had 
recommended that prince to bestow all public offices in 
future on Catholics only. This advice had already been 
frequently given before, by Paul IV, by Cardinal Hosius,^ 
and again by Cardinal Bolognetto : there were now, for the 
first time, means for giving ffiiis counsel its full effect. What 
could not be obtained, either from Sigismund Augustus, or 
from Stephen, was very quickly resolved on by Sigismund 
III. He established it, in fact, as his principle of action, 
to confer promotion on none but Catholics, and Pope 

^ Spannocchi: “Alle dignita senatorie et all’ entrate del regno 
dicono hoggi non ammettersi se non i dependent! da esso cancelliero, 
accio che da nissuno venga impedito di far quello die ad esso ed al re 
piu tornera di piacere di fare.” 

® In a letter of the 14th of March, 1568, he begs the king to 
declare, that “nullis se deinceps vel honores vel praefecturas vel quae- 
cunque tandem alia munera publice raandatuxum, nisi qui Christum 
aperte confessus fuerit et orani perfidiae, sive Lutheristicae sive Calvi- 
nisticae sive anabaptistarum, nuntium remiserit.” 
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Clement was fully justified in ascribing the progress of 
Catholicism in Poland more especially to this regulation. 

The most essential attribute of the kingly power in 
Poland consisted in the right of conferring all dignities and 
appointments. Every office, whether spiritual or temporal, 
whether great or small, was in the gift of the king, and their 
number was said to be nearly twenty thousand. How 
important must have been the consequences when Sigismund 
proceeded to bestow, not ecclesiastical appointments only, 
but all offices whatever, exclusively on Catholics ; when he 
resolved to accord tJie beneficence of the state^ as the Italians 
once expressed it, the full right of citizenship, in the higher 
sense of the word, to his co-religionists only. A man’s pro- 
motion was all the more certain, the more he could acquire 
the favour of the bishops and Jesuits ; the Starost Ludwig 
von Mortangen became Waiwode of Pomerellia, principally 
because he presented his house in Thorn to the Society of 
Jesus. As a consequence of this system, disputes arose in 
the territories of Polish Prussia, between the cities and the 
nobles, and these soon assumed a religious character : both 
had originally attached themselves to Protestantism, but the 
nobles now recanted. The examples of the Kostka, Dzia- 
linsky, and Konopat families, which had risen to power by 
passing over to Catholicism, produced a great effect on the 
rest. The schools of the Jesuits were frequented principally 
by the young nobility, and we soon find that in the towns 
remaining attached to Protestantism the pupils of the Jesuits 
had entered into conflict with the sons of the citizens. The 
new influences were, however, chiefly effectual among the 
nobles; the College of Pultusk numbered four hundred 
pupils — all noble.^ The impulse originating from and per- 
vading the spirit of the times, the teaching of the Jesuits, 
the newly-awakened zeal of the clerical body, and the favour 
of the court, all concurred to determine the Polish nobility 
towards a return to Catholicism. But it followed as a matter 
of course that further steps were soon taken, and those who 
would not consent to become Catholic were now made to 
feel the displeasure of the civil power. 

In Poland the Catholic clergy set themselves eagerly to 
^ Maffei, ii. 140. 
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revive a claim to the ecclesiastical buildings, on the ground 
that having been founded by those of Catholic faith, with 
the co-operation of bishops, and frequently of popes, they 
were the inalienable property of their Church. In every 
place where the Catholic service had been excluded from 
the parish churches, the bishops instituted legal proceedings 
founded on that claim. The tribunals were now filled with 
zealous Catholics ; the same proceedings were commenced 
against one town after another, and the same judgments were 
pronounced. It availed nothing that the losers appealed to the 
king, reminding him of that confederation by which both con- 
fessions were assured of equal rights and equal protection. 
The answer they received was, that equal protection consisted 
precisely in helping each party to obtain its rights, and that 
the “ confederation ” comprised no assurance to them of the 
possession of ecclesiastical buildings.^ A few years only 
had elapsed before the Catholics were in possession of all 
the parish churches in the towns. In the parish churches,’' 
exclaims one Polish authority, “the ancient God is wor- 
shipped:” throughout the smaller Prussian towns, the 
evangelical sendee could be now performed in a room of 
the town-hall only. Of the larger cities, Danzig alone 
retained its parish church." 

But during this period of successful progress, the 
Catholics did not confine themselves to contentions with 
the Protestants j they turned their attention to the Greek 
communities also, 

. On that point likewise the king and the pope com- 
bined their influence ; the menace of exclusion from a seat 
and voice in the senate would seem to have been particularly 
efficacious, so far as I can discover, with the Greek bishops. 
It is at all events certain that in the year 1595 the Wladika of 
Wladimir and some other bishops of the Greek confession, 
resolved to unite themselves to the Roman church according 
to the rules laid down by the Council of Florence. Their 

^ The circumstantial letter of the Waiwode of Culm» translated by 
Lengnich, Polnisch-preussische Geschichte, part iv. p. 291, gives a 
clear explanation of these motives. See also Appendix, No. 67. 

® Lengnich, Nachricht von der Religionsanderung in Preussen, 
§27. 
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emissaries proceeded to Rome; papal and royal envoys 
appeared in the province; the ceremony of reconciliation 
was performed, and a Jesuit confessor to the king gave it 
further effect by the animated sermon he preached on the 
occasion ; here also several churches were vacated in favour 
of the Catholics. 

This was a remarkable progress to have been made in so 
few years. “ A short time since,” observes a papal nuncio, 
in the year 1598, “it might have been feared that heresy 
would entirely supersede Catholicism in Poland; now, 
Catholicism is bearing heresy to its grave.” 

If we inquire to what causes this change must be princi- 
pally attributed, we find that it was above all else due to 
the personal character and modes of thought of the king, 
which, from his peculiar position, led him immediately to 
much more extensive projects. 


2. ATTEMPT ON SWEDEN 

In the year 1592, Sigismund became king of Sweden, by 
the death of John, his father. 

But in this kingdom he was by no means possessed 
of unlimited authority as sovereign, neither was he free from 
obligations and engagements personal to himself ; for in the 
year 1587, he had signed an assurance that nothing should be 
changed in the ceremonies of the Protestant church, and that 
he would promote no one who was not a Protestant. And 
now also he bound himself anew to maintain the privileges of 
the clergy as well as of the laity ; promised that he would 
make the religion of no man a cause for either love or hatred, 
and would in nowise seek to prejudice or injure the national 
church. Notwithstanding these engagements, however, all 
the hopes of the Catholics were instantly awakened, as were 
all the fears of the Protestants. 

The Catholics had now attained what had always been 
the object of their most earnest desires, a king of their own 
faith in Swedep. Sigismund departed for his hereditary 
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dominions in July, 1593, surrounded by a Catholic retinue, 
in which even a papal nuncio, Malaspina, was not wanting. 
His journey through the Prussian provinces was marked by 
the promotion of Catholic interests. In Danzig he was 
met by a papal envoy, Bartholomaeus Powsinsky, with a 
present of twenty thousand scudi, “ a small contribution,” 
as was declared in Powsinsky’s instruction, “ towards the 
expenses that might be occasioned by the restoration of 
Catholicism.” 

This “ Instruction ” is very remarkable. It shews us how 
confidently that restoration was expected and hoped for in 
Rome, and how anxiously it was recommended.^ 

“ Powsinsky,” it states, “ a trusted servant of his holiness, 
and a vassal of his majesty, has been sent to declare to the 
king the interest taken by the pope in the welcome events 
that had lately occurred to his majesty; the delivery of his 
queen; the fortunate results of the last diet; but above 
all, the greatest happiness that could befall him, the oppor- 
tunity, namely, that he now has of reinstating Catholicism in 
his native land.” The pope did not omit to intimate certain 
points of view in which this -work might be considered. 

It is without doubt,” he says, ^'by God’s most special 
providence that certain bishoprics should be vacant precisely 
at this moment ; among others, even the archiepiscopal seat 
of Upsala ; ^ should the king delay for a moment to depose 
the Protestant bishops who may still remain in the land, yet 
he will infallibly, and at once, supply the vacant sees with 
bishops of the Catholic faith.” The envoy was provided with 
a list of Swedish Catholics who seemed fitted for the purpose. 
The pope was convinced that these bishops would then im- 
mediately seek to procure Catholic priests and schoolmasters ; 
but he recommends that care should be taken to provide 
them with the means for doing so. 

“ It would probably be possible,” he thinks, “to establish 

^ Instruttione al Bartholommeo Powsinsky, alia M". del re di 
Polonia e Suetia (MS. Rome). (App. No. 66.) 

® Intendendosi restar vaconte Pardvescovato di Upsalia, che la 
divina providenza, per piii facilitare le cose del suo servitio, non ha 
permesso che in due anni sia stato proveduto dal re morto, havera S* 
particulare pensxere a pigliare un arcivescovo cattoUco.” 
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a Jesuits' college in Stockholm immediately ; but if this were 
not found practicable, the king will without doubt take with 
him into Poland as many young Swedes as he can find suitable 
for the purpose, and have them educated at his court, in the 
Catholic faith, by some of the most zealous bishops, or in the 
Jesuit colleges of Poland.” 

The principal object here, as in all other places, was to 
compel the clergy once more to subordination. The nuncio 
had meanwhile formed another project. He suggested to 
the Catholics yet remaining in Sweden certain grievances for 
which they might bring proceedings against the Protestants. 
The king would then assume a position above the two parties, 
and to every innovation that he might attempt to carry, it 
might thus be possible to give the appearance of a legal 
decision.^ He regretted only that Sigismund had not pro- 
vided himself with a more imposing force of arms, the better 
to give efifect to his decrees. 

There is indeed no proof that the king at once adopted 
the views of the Roman court To judge from his own 
declarations, he intended no more in the first instance than 
to procure immunities for the Catholics, without subverting 
the Protestant constitution. But would he be capable of 
restraining the powerful religious impulses by which those 
around him were actuated, and whose most zealous repre- 
sentatives made a part of his retinue ? Can it be supposed 
that, having reached that point, he would have been content 
to stop there ? 

The Protestants would not abide the issue. The views 
and purposes entertained on the one side called forth an 
immediate and almost unconscious opposition from the 
other. 

Instantly after the death of John, the Swedish councillors 
of state, names of high renown both before and since that 
period, Gyllenstiern, Bielke, Baner, Sparre, and Oxenstiern, 


^ Ragguaglio delP andata del re di Polonia in Suetia (MS. Rome) : 
“Erano tuttavia nel regno alcune reHquie de* cattolici; et il nuntio 
seguendo la forma gia tenuta da Madruzzo, per fortificar I’autorita 
delP imperatore, cercava di costituire il re giudice tra li cattolici e gli 
heretici di Suetia, inducendo quelli a qiier^larsi appresso il re dell’ 
insolenza e dell’ inginrie di questj.*' 
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assembled to acknowledge the zealously Protestant Duke 
Charles, one of the sons of Gustavus Vasa, brother of 
the late king and uncle of their young sovereign, as 
governor of the realm ; and agreed, “ in the absence of his 
nephew, to promise him obedience in all that he should 
command for the maintenance of the Augsburg Confession 
in Sweden.” With this purpose a council was held at 
Upsala, in March, 1593. The Confession of Augsburg was 
there proclaimed anew; the liturgy of King John was con- 
demned, and all that seemed to recall the usages of Catho- 
licism, even in the earlier ritual, received modification ; the 
exorcism was retained, but in milder expressions only, Md 
merely for the sake of its moral significance.'^ A declaration 
was drawn up, to the effect that no heresy, w'hether popish 
or Calvinistic, would be tolerated in the kingdom.'' Appoint- 
ments to public offices were made in the same spirit. Many 
old defenders of the liturgy now abjured it ; hut this renun- 
ciation did not secure the escape of all ; sorne were dismissed 
from their offices notwithstanding. The bishoprics, on the 
vacancy of which such great designs had been founded in 
Rome, were given to Lutherans ; the archbishopric of Upsala 
to M. Abral^m Angermannus, the most zealous opponent of 
the liturgy, and by an overwhelming majority, the votes for 
his election amounting to two hundred and thirty-three; 
those for the candidate next to him to thirty-eight only. The 
clergy thus placed the most ardent Lutheran they could find 
at their head. 

Under King John, a more temperate state of public 
feeling had been maintained to the last, a less earnest oppo- 
sition to the papacy than in other countries ; aided by this, 
Sigismund might easily have effected such a change as the 

* For we must not believe the assertion of IMessenius, that it was 
abolished. The only change was in the words ‘‘ Faar har uth,” which 
were changed into ‘‘Wick har ifra.” Duke Charles wished it to be 
abolished, but was told, ‘‘retinendum esse exorcismum tanquam liheram 
cerimoniam propter utileni commonefactionem ad auditorium et baptismi 
speclatores permanantem.^' To this- view Duke Charles assented.— 
Baaz, Inventarium, iv. x. 525. The documents will be found in Baaz, 
and are, in general, tolerably complete. 

® ‘'Concilium definit/’ it further says, “nehaereticis advenieutibus 
detur locus publice conveniendi.” 
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Catholics desired ; but these measures had been anticipated 
by the other side, and Protestantism had fixed itself more 
firmly in possession than it had ever previously been. 

On this occasion j even the royal prerogatives of Sigismund 
were not spared. He was already no longer regarded as 
altogether king of Sweden, but rather as a foreigner holding 
claims to the crown; as an apostate, who was menacing 
religion, and against whom precautions must be taken. The 
great majority of the nation, unanimous in their Protestant 
convictions, adhered to Duke Charles. 

Arrived in Sweden, the king became fully sensible of the 
isolation of his position : he could do nothing, and sought 
only to evade the demands made upon him. 

But while Sigismund remained silent and awaited the effect 
of timcy the opposing parties, which had never before so 
directly confronted each other in that country, came into 
collision. The evangelical preachers inveighed against the 
Papists, and the Jesuits, who preached in the king’s chapel, 
did not suffer them to remain unanswered. The Catholics 
of the royal suite took possession of an evangelical church on 
the occasion of a burial ; whereupon the Protestants con- 
sidered it necessary to abstain for a time from returning to 
their desecrated sanctuary. Acts of violence were not slow 
to follow : the soldiers of the guard (Heiduks) used force to 
obtain possession of a pulpit which was closed ; the nuncio 
was accused of having ordered stones to be thrown from his 
house at some cl oristers who were singing in the street, and 
the rancour of the parties was continually increasing in 
bitterness. 

Sigismund at length proceeded with his train to Upsala 
for the ceremony of his coronation. The Swedes demanded 
above all things that the decrees of their council should be 
ratified. The king resisted. He desired nothing more than 
toleration for Catholicism : he would have been content had 
they only allowed him the hope of having power to grant 
it at some future time, but the Swedish Protestants were 
immovable. It is affirmed that the king’s own sister ’ assured 
them it was his nature to yield only after long and obstinate 
resistance, but that he would ultimately yield : she exhorted 
^ The Ragguaglio calls her “ ostinatissima eretica.” 

M 
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them to keep firm only, and constantly to renew their attacks 
on him. They demanded peremptorily that the doctrines 
of the Augsburg Confession should alone be inculcated 
everywhere, both in churches and schoolsA Duke Charles 
was at their head. The position which he thus assumed 
conferred on him a degree of power and independence 
such as he could in no other manner have hoped to attain. 
His personal relations with the king became more un- 
pleasant and less friendly. The king was almost entirely 
without arms, as we have said, whereas the duke had raised 
several thousand men on the domains he held immediately 
around the city. The States at length declared to the king 
in plain terms that the}" would not render him homage if he 
refused to comply with their demands.® 

The unfortunate prince found himself in a painful 
embarrassment: to grant what was required from him 
oppressed his conscience ; to refuse it would deprive him 
of a crown. 

In this strait he first had recourse to the nuncio, inquir- 
ing if he might not venture to yield ; but 3\Ialaspina could 
by no means be prevailed on to sanction his doing so. 

The king thereupon addressed himself to the Jesuits in 
his train, and what the nuncio had not dared, they took 
upon themselves to do. They declared that in considera- 
tion of the necessity and of the manifest danger in which 
the sovereign found himself, he might grant the heretics 
their demands without offence to God. But the king was 
not satisfied until he had this decision, in a WTitten form, 
placed in his hands. 

Then^ and not before, did Sigismund comply with the 
demands of his subjects. He confirmed the decrees of 
Upsala, the exclusive use of the Augsburg Confession, pure 
and unchanged, without the admixture of any extraneous 

IMessenius, vii. 19; “Absolute urgebant, nt confessio Augustana 
qualis sub ultimo Gustavi regimine et prime Johannis ia patria vigii- 
isset, talis in postenim imica sola et ubique tam in ecclesiis quam in 
schoiis perpetuo floreret. " 

® Supplicatio ordinum: ‘^Qoodsj cl. rex denegaverit subditis regiam 
approbationem honim postulate rum, inhibent nostri fratres domi rema** 
neutes publicum homagium esse S.R.M, praestandum,” 
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doctrinej whether in church or school ; and he further agreed 
that no one should be appointed to a public office who was 
not prepared to defend the Lutheran doctrines.^ He also 
acknowledged the prelates who had obtained their sees in 
opposition to his will. 

But could his Catholic heart feel tranquil under these 
circumstances ? Could his retinue, devoted to Romanism, 
remain content with a result that they could not fail utterly 
to condemn ? It was not in the nature of things that this 
could be reasonably expected. 

And accordingly steps were taken at length for the 
publication of a protest, such as had before been promul- 
gated in many places on similar occasions. 

‘‘ The nuncio,” says the report of this affair which was 
sent to Rome, and in the words of which I shall most easily 
elucidate these occurrences, — ‘‘the nuncio was zealously 
busied in seeking to remedy the irregularity that had taken 
place. He prevailed on the king to draw up a protestation 
in writing for the security of his conscience, and in this he 
declared that the concessions he had made were not accorded 
by his own free will, but that he had been compelled to make 
them solely and entirely by force and against his wish. The 
nuncio further induced his majesty to make similar conces- 
sions to the Catholics also, that so he might be equally 
pledged to both parties in Sweden as well as in Poland, a 
plan that had been adopted in the case of the German 
emperor. This the king was content to do.” ^ 

^ These words, nevertheless, are so chosen, that they leave a pos- 
sibility of evasion : “ Ad officia publica milli promovebuntur in patria, 
qui religionem evangelicam nolunt salvam ; quin ^otius qui earn serio 
defend ere volunt, publicis ofHciis praeficiantur.” Generalis confirmatio 
postulatoruxn regis Sigismnndi iri Baaz, p. 537. 

® Relatione dello stato spirituale e politico del regno di Suezia, 
1598 ; “ Mand6 alcuni senator! Polacchi a darle parte dello stato delle 
cose in le sue circostanze e conseguenze, e detti patri dichiararono che 
presupposto la necessita e pericolo nel quale era costituita la S. la 
potesse senza offender dio concedere alii heretici ci6^ che ricercayano, e 
la S. per sua giustificatione ne voile nno scritto da detti patn. 

Hora fatta la coronatione e concessiojie pose ogni studio il nunzio 

per applicare qualche remedio al disordine seguito, onde operb per 
sicurezza della coscienza di S. ch’ ella facesse nna protesta in 
scritto, come ella non con la volonta sua, ma per pnra forza si era 
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It was a singular expedient. A protest was not thought 
enough ; and in order to be in some measure freed from an 
obligation entered into by oath, another oath, of a tendency 
directly opposite, is taken to another party. Thus ari en- 
gagement being entered into with both parties, equal rights 
must of necessity be extended to both. 

The Swedes were amazed that the king, after promises 
so solemn, should extend to the Catholics a protection that 
was but very slightly veiled. It was undoubtedly the result 
of this secret engagement. “ Even before his departure,” 
continues our authority, with obvious complacency, the 
king bestowed offices and dignities on those of the Catholic 
faith j he caused four governors of towns, although they 
w’ere heretics, to swear that they would protect the Catholics 
and their religion. In four places he re-established the 
exercise of the Catholic religion.^' 

Ail these measures, though calculated perhaps to pacify 
the unquiet conscience of a bigoted prince, could not 
possibly fail to have a most injurious effect on the course 
of events. 

It was indeed precisely because the Swedish estates were 
thus kept in continual excitement and irritation, that they 
threw themselves into so determined an opposition. 

The clergy reformed their schools according to the most 
rigid tenor of the Lutheran doctrines, and appointed a day 
of solemn thanksgiving for the preservation of the true 
religion '' from the designs and intrigues of the Jesuits.” In 
the year 1595, a resolutipn was passed in the diet of 
Siiderkoping, that all exercise of the Catholic ritual, where- 
soever the king might have established it, was again to be 
abolished. “ We decree unanimously,” declare the States, 
“ that all sectaries, opposed to the evangelical religion, who 

indotto a concedere cio che haveva concesso, e persuase al re che 
concedesse da parte agli cattolici altrettanto quanto haveva conceduto 
alli heretici, di modo che a guisa dell imperatore e del re di Polonia 
restasse la S. giurata utrique parti. S, si contento di farlo, 
et immediatamente mise in esecutione le dette concessioni ; perche 
avami la saa partenzadiede ufficj e dignita a cattolici, e lascio in quattro 
luoghi Pesercitio della religione, e fece giurare a quattro governatori, se 
ben erano heretici, quali lascio nel regno, che haverebbero protetto la 
religione e li cattoHci/^ 
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have fixed themselves in the land, shall within six weeks be 
removed entirely from the kingdom : ” ^ and this edict was 
enforced with the utmost rigour. The monastery of W ad- 
stena, which had subsisted for two hundred and eleven 
years, and had maintained its ground in the midst of so 
many convulsions, was now dissolved and destroyed. An- 
germannus held a visitation of the churches, of which the 
severity never had been equalled. Whoever neglected to 
attend the evangelical church w^as beaten with rods; the 
archbishop had several robust young students in his train, 
by whom this punishment was inflicted under his own 
superintendence. The altars of the saints were destroyed, 
their relics were dispersed, and the ceremonies, which in 
1593 had been declared indifferent, w^ere in many places 
entirely abolished in the year 1597. 

The relative positions of Sigismund and Charles gave a 
character of personality to this movement. 

Whatever was done, proceeded in direct opposition to 
the w’ell-known desires, and even to the ordinances, of the 
king. In every thing Duke Charles had a predominant 
influence. It was in contradiction to the express command 
of Sigismund that the duke held the diet, and all attempts 
of the former to interfere in the affairs of the country 
were opposed by Charles. He caused a resolution to be 
passed, by virtue of which the rescripts of the king were 
effectual only after having been confirmed by the Swedish 
government.^ 

Charles was already monarch, and ruler in fact, and the 
thought had even arisen within him of becoming sovereign 
in name also. This is intimated by a dream that he had in 
i 595 > as well as by other circumstances. He thought that 
at a banquet in Finland, a covered double dish was set 
before him ; he raised the cover, and on the one side he 
perceived the insignia of royalty, on the other a death’s 
head. Similar thoughts were prevalent in the nation. A 

^ Acta ecclesiae, in conventu Suclercop, in Baaz, 567. 

® Ausa illustrissimi piincipis domini Caroli Sudermanniae duels 
ad versus serenissimum et potentissimum dominum Sigismundum III 
regera Sueciae et Poloniae suscepta, scripta et publicata ex mandate 
S. R. Majestatis proprio. Dantisci 1598, 
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story was repeated tliroughout the country, that in Linko- 
pingj a crowned eagle had been seen contending with one 
uncrowned, and that the uncrowned one had remained 
master of the field. 

When things had proceeded so far ; when the Protestant 
principles were enforced with so much rigour, and their 
champion seemed making a claim to the royal power, a 
party also arose in favour of the king. Certain nobles, who 
had sought aid from Sigismmid against the duke, were 
banished, but their adherents remained in the land; the 
populace were dissatisfied at finding all ceremonies abolished, 
and attributed such disasters as occurred in the country to 
that circumstance. In Finland, the governor, Flemming, 
maintained the standard of the king. 

This position of things made it as expedient on the one 
hand, as it was advisable on the other, that Sigismund should 
once more essay his fortune. It was perhaps the last moment 
in which it was possible for him to restore his authority. In 
the summer of 1598, he set forward, for the second time, to 
take possession of his hereditary kingdom. 

He was now more rigidly Catholic, if possible, than at 
his first appearance; the good prince believed that the 
different misfortunes which had befallen him since his last 
journey, among others the death of his queen, had been 
inflicted on him because he had then made concessions to 
the heretics. With deep sorrow of heart he revealed these 
painful convictions to the nuncio, and declared that he would 
rather die than again concede anything that could stain the 
purity of his conscience. 

But the interests here in question were immediately 
connected with those of Europe generally. Such was now 
the progress made by Catholicism, that an enterprise under- 
taken even in this distant portion of the world was also 
considered principally in the light of a factor in the general 
combination. 

In the earlier times, and during the wars with England, 
the Spaniards had occasionally turned their eyes on the 
Swedish coasts. They had discovered that the possession 
of a Swedish haven would be of the utmost utility to them, 
and had commenced negotiations on the subject. It was 
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now considered certain that Sigismund, on becoming master 
in his own dominions, would make over to them the port 
of Elfsborg, in West Gothland. There it would be easy to 
build a fleets to keep it in condition for service, and have 
it manned by Poles and Swedes. How much more readily 
could war be made on England from this port than from 
Spain j the English would be compelled to forego their 
attacks on the Spanish Indies. And even as regarded the 
maintenance of Sigismund in Sweden, an alliance with the 
Catholic king could not fail to be advantageous.^ 

But there w^as yet more. The Catholics extended their 
views to the establishment of their rule over Finland and the 
Baltic ; from^ Finland they hoped to make a successful attack 
on the Russian empire, and by the possession of the Baltic 
they_ trusted to subject the duchy of Prussia to their 
dominion. The electoral house of Brandenburg had never 
yet been able to obtain the investiture of that fief, by any 
negotiation, and the nuncio declared that the king was 
resolved not to grant it, but had determined, on the contrary, 
that the duchy should be annexed to the crown ; he used 
every effort to confirm Sigismund in this resolution, princi- 
pally, as will be obvious, from religious considerations, for 
never would Brandenburg consent to the re-establishment 
of Catholicism in Prussia.^ 

If we consider on the one hand the vast extent of views 
and purposes, thus rendered dependent on Sigismund’s 
success, which was yet by no means improbable, and the 

^ Relatione dello stato spirituaie e politico. The proposal was, 
“che a spese del caUolico si mantenga un presidio nella fortezzache 
guardi il porto, sopra lo quale niuna superiorita habbia il cattolico, ma 
consegni io stipendio per esso presidio al re di Polonia [that at the 
expense of the Catholic king, a garrison should be maintained in the 
fortress commanding the port, over which garrison his Catholic majesty 
should have no authority, but should consign the pay for the garrison 
lo the king of Poland.] 

® Relatione di Polonia, 1598 : “Atteso che se rimarrk il ducato 
nelli Brandeburgesi non si puo aspettaxe d’introdurre la religione 
cattolica, si moslra S. risoluta di voler ricuperare il detto ducato.” 
King Stephen ought already to have done this : “ ma ritrovandosi con 
penuria di danari mentre era occupato nolle guerre, ne fa sovvenuto 
delli Brandeburgesi ’’ [but, finding himself in want of money, whilst 
he was also engaged in wmrs, Brandenburg was not thought of.] 
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great increase of general importance that •would accrue to 
Sweden from the victory of Protestantism on the other, we 
must acknowledge that this was one of those crises which 
affect the history of the world. 

Zamoyski had recommended the king to advance at the 
head of a powerful army, and conquer Sweden by force of 
arms ; but Sigismund -held the opinion that this could not 
be needful ; he would not believe that resistance w^ould be 
opposed to him in his hereditary dominions, and took writh 
him only about five thousand men j with these he landed at 
Caimar, without opposition, and moved forw^ard towards 
Stockholm. A second division of his troops had previously 
reached the city and been admitted, \vhilst a body of 
Pinlanders marched upon Upland. 

Duke Charles also had in the meantime prepared his 
forces. It was manifest, that his power must have an end, 
together with the supremacy of the Protestant faith, should 
Sigismund obtain the victory. While his peasantry of Upland 
held the Finns in check, the duke himself, with a regular 
military force, opposed the march of the king, who was 
advancing on Stegeborg. Charles demanded that the royal 
army should be withdrawn, and the decision of all questions 
referred to the diet ; that being done, he also w’ould disband 
his troops. To this the king would not consent, and the 
hostile bodies advanced against each other. 

They were not considerable in number, — insignificant 
masses, — a few thousand men on either side ; but the 
decision %vas not less important, the results not less enduring, 
than if large armies had been employed to secure them. 

It was on the personal character of the princes that all 
depended. Charles was his owm adviser; daring, resolute, 
a man, in the utmost force of the word j and 'what was the 
principal matter, he was in actual possession. Sigismund 
was dependent on others, yielding, good-natured, no soldier ; 
and w*as now reduced to the unhappy necessity of doing 
battle for the kingdom that belonged to him of right, but 
for which he, the legitimate sovereign, must contend with 
the ruler in possession, and with the existing order of things. 

The troops were twice engaged near Stangebro. On the 
first occasion they met rather by accident than design ; the 
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king had the advantage, and is said himself to have put a 
stop to the slaughter of the Swedes ; but in the second 
encounter, as the Dalecarlians had risen in favour of the 
duke, and his fleet had arrived, the victory was on his side. 
No one then put a stop to the carnage of the Poles. Sigis- 
mund suffered a total defeat, and was compelled to accede 
to all that was demanded from him.^ 

He was even brought to consent that the only faithful 
subjects he had found, should be delivered up, to be placed 
before a Swedish tribunal. In his own case he also promised 
to submit to the decision of the diet. 

This was, how^ever, only an expedient by which he sought 
to escape from the difficulties of the moment. Instead of 
attending the diet, where he could have taken only the 
melancholy part of the vanquished, he took ship with the 
first favourable wind, and returned to Danzig. 

He still flattered himself with the hope that, at some 
other time, in some more favourable moment, he should yet 
become master in his hereditary dominions; but in thus 
departing from them, he resigned them in fact to the modes 
of thought prevailing there, and to the overwhelming influence 
of his uncle. That prince did not scruple, after a certain 
lime, to assume the title, with the authority, of king ; and 
he did not then w^ait until he should be attacked in Sweden, 
but carried the w^ar into the territories of Poland, where it 
was conducted wdth varying fortunes on both sides.- 


3. DESIGNS ON RUSSIA 

After the lapse of a short time, how^ever, it appeared 
probable that Catholicism might be consoled for the failure 
of the Swedish enterprise, by the more prosperous result of 
another undertaking. 

It is well known that the popes had already more than 

^ Piacesii Chronicon gestorum in Europa singularium, p. 159. 
Extracts from the letters of the princes in Geijer, Schwedische Ge- 
schichle, li. § 305. 

2 See Appendix, Nos. 66, 67, and 68. 
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once conceived hopes of winning Russia^ — Adrian VU 
example, and Clement VIL The Jesuit Possevin had then 
tried his fortune with I wan AVasiljowitsch, and in i594> 
Clement VUI had despatched a certain Comuleo to IMoscow, 
with more than usual confidence of success^ from the fact 
that Comuleo was acquainted with the language. All these 
were, however, but vain efforts. Boris Godunow directly 
affirmed, that “ iMoscow was now the true orthodox Rome/' 
and caused prayers to be offered up for himself as ‘‘^the 
only Christian ruler on earth.” 

The prospect so unexpectedly presented by the appear- 
ance of the false Demetrius was rendered peculiarly welcome 
by this state of things. 

Demetrius may be said to have attached himself even 
more to the ecclesiastical than the political interests of 
Poland. 

It was to a Catholic confessor that he first discovered 
himself. Fathers of the Jesuit order were sent to examine 
him ; nor until this had been done, did the papal nuncio 
Rangone adopt his cause. But, at their first interview, the 
latter declared to him that he had nothing to hope if he did 
not abjure the schismatic religion, and embrace the Catholic 
faith. Demetrius intimated his readiness to comply -with 
little hesitation ; he had already given a promise to that 
effect, and, on the following Sunday, his recantation was 
performed.^ He was delighted to find that Sigismund then 
acknowledged him, and ascribed this with justice to the 
interposition of the nuncio, to whom he promised that what- 
ever came within the compass of his utmost power should 
he done for the defence and extension of the Roman 
creed.^ 

This was a promise that soon became of the highest 
importance. His story had not yet obtained general belief 

^ Alessandro Cilli, Historia di Moscovia, p. ii. Cilli was present 
at the act of recantation. In Karamsin, x. p. 109, of the translation, 
there is a passage not rendered so accurately from Cilli as it may seem 
to be. Karamsin himself did not understand Cilli. The words put 
into the mouth of Demetrius are not to be found in Cilli. 

- Cilli : “ Con rinnovare insieme la promessa delf augumento e 
difesa per quanto havessero potato le sue forze e nel suo imperio e fuori 
di quello della santa fede cattolica.” 
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in Poland. How greatly then were all amazed, when, 
imnaediately after his conversion, the pitiable, wretched 
fugitive was seen in actual possession of the palace of the 
Czars. The sudden death of his predecessor, which the 
populace considered to be a judgment from God, may 
probably have contributed largely to this result. 

And here Demetrius now renewed his pledges; he 
received the nephew of the nuncio with marks of great 
reverence, and as his Polish consort joined him, soon after- 
wards, with a numerous court, not of knights and ladies only, 
but still more of monks, Dominicans, Pranciscans, and 
Jesuits,^ he seemed determined at once to commence the 
redemption of his word. 

But it was principally to these demonstrations that he 
owed his ruin. That which procured him the support of 
the Poles deprived him of the friendly dispositions of the 
Russians. They observed that he did not eat and drink as 
they did, and that he did not honour the saints. They 
declared that he was a heathen, and had conducted an un- 
baptized heathen bride to the throne of IMoscow. It was 
not possible that such a man should be a son of the Czars.- 

They had been induced to acknowledge him by some 
inexplicable conviction, and by a similar impulse, which had 
taken still firmer hold on their minds, they felt themselves 
induced to cast him off. 

But here, also, the essential principle and moving cause 
was religion. In Russia, as in Sweden, a power arose, 
which, from its very source and nature, was in direct 
opposition to the tendencies of Catholicism. 


4. INTERNAL COMMOTIONS IN POLAND 

Unsuccessful enterprises against a foreign enemy 
have usually the effect of awakening internal dissensions. 

1 Cilli, p. 66. 

® Miiller, Sammlung Russischer Geschichte, v, 373, remarks that 
letters from the pope were found on him. 
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Disturbances now took place in Poland, by which it was 
rendered doubtful whether the king would be able to con- 
tinue his rule according to the system with which he had 
commenced. These commotions had the following causes. 

King Sigismund did not always preserve a good under- 
standing with those by w'hose exertions he had obtained his 
crown. They had called him to the throne from opposition 
to Austria ; and he had allied himself, on the contrary, very 
closely with that sovereignty. He had twice chosen a con- 
sort from the line of Gratz ; and at one time incurred the 
suspicion of desiring to secure' the crown to that house. 

The high chancellor Zamoyski was already much dissatis- 
fied on that account ; but he became still more embittered, 
when the king, to render himself independent even of his 
friends and adherents, not unfrequently advanced their oppo- 
nents to the most important offices, and admitted them into 
the senate.^ 

For it was principally by the senate that Sigismund sought 
to govern j he filled it tin ith men devoted to his person, and 
at the same time rendered it exclusively Catholic. The 
bishops appointed by the king, under the influence of the 
nuncio, formed a powerful body in that assembly, and indeed 
gradually became the predominant party. 

But from this state of things there arose a twofold oppo- 
sition of the highest importance, both for the political 
constitution and religious interests of Poland. 

To the senate, as a political body, the provincial deputies 
placed themselves in direct opposition, and as the first adhered 
to the king, the latter attached themselves to Zamoyski,^ for 
\vhom they felt unbounded reverence, and who derived from 

^ Cilli, Historia delle Sollevationi di Polonia, 1606-1608, Pistoia, 
1627, an author the more worthy of belief, because he was long in the 
King’s service, remarks from the beginning on the authority possessed by 
Zamoyski : “ Zamoschi si voleva alquanto della regia autorita usurpare.” 
[Zamoyski desired to usurp a portion of the royal authority.] But he 
mentions also the king’s resistance : ‘‘ Essendo patrone S. non solo 
di conferire la dignita del regno, ma anco le stesse entrate.” [His 
majesty having power to dispose not only of the dignities of the king- 
dom, but of the revenues also.] 

* Piasecius : Zamoyscius, cujus autoritate potissimum nitebatur 
ordo nnnciorum.” From this time the provincial deputies became 
powerful ; one party supported the other. 
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their devotion an authority nearly equal to that of royalty. 
It was a position that for an enterprising magnate must have 
had a powerful charm. It was accordingly seized, on the 
death of the high chancellor, by Zebrzydowski, palatine of 
Cracow. 

Jo this party the Protestants now attached themselves, 
for it was, in fact, against the bishops that both complained ; 
the one, on account of their temporal influence ; the other, of 
their spiritual authority. The Protestants found it intolerable 
that in a commonwealth like that of Poland, based on a free 
agreement, well-earned rights should be continually violated, 
and that men of inferior birth should be raised to high 
dignities, while those of undoubted nobility were expected to 
obey them. In these complaints they were joined by many 
Catholics.^ 

There can be no question but that this religious impulse 
gave an especial virulence to the political dissensions. 

After a frequent representation of their grievances, a 
refusal of the supplies and the dissolution of the diet, had 
all been found unavailing, the malcontents at length had 
recourse to a measure never adopted but in cases of ex- 
tremity ; they summoned the whole body of the nobles to 
the rokoss. The rokoss was a legal form of insurrection. 
The nobles thus assembled claimed the right of summoning 
the king and senate before their tribunal : the Protestants 
obtained the greater weight in this assembly, from the cir- 
cumstance of their having combined with the members of the 
Greek church. 

Meanwhile the king had also his adherents. The nuncio 
kept the bishops well together r the bishops impressed their 
own views on the senate ; a league w^as formed in defence of 
the king and religion, while the favourable moment was piu- 
dently seized for terminating the ancient dissensions between 
the clergy and laity. The king proved himself inflexibly firm 


^ Cilli : “ Gli eretici, spalleggiati da cattivi cattolici, facevano gran 
forza per ottenere la confederatione.” 

* Cilli : “II nuntio Rangone con sua destrezza e diligenza tenne e 
conserv6 in fede molti di principali.” [The nnncio, Rangone, by his 
dexterity and diligence, preserved many of the principal men firm in 
their faith.] 
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in the moment of danger; he thought his cause just, and 
placed his reliance in God. 

And he did, in fact, maintain the ascendancy. In October, 
1606, he dissolved the rokoss, precisely when a large number 
of its members w’ere absent. In July, 1607, an appeal was 
made to arms, and a regular engagement ensued. With the 
cry of “ Jesu Maria, the royal troops attacked the enemy and 
completely defeated them. Zebrzydowski kept the field for 
some time, but was compelled to submission in the year 1608, 
when a general amnesty was proclaimed. 

As a consequence of this success, it followed that the 
government could now pursue the measures it had previously 
resolved on for the furtherance of Catholicism. 

All who were not of the Roman communion were 
excluded from public offices, and the effect produced by 
this regulation was incessantly praised and rejoiced over in 
Rome.^ A Protestant prince — a prince who should have 
conferred the dignities of the kingdom in equal proportion 
on both parties, w'ould fill the whole country with heresies : 
men are altogether ruled by their private interests, and 
since the king is so steadfast, the nobles submit to his will.” 

In royal towns also restrictions w^ere imposed on the 
Protestant service. “Without open force,” says one of the 
papal instructions, “ the inhabitants may yet be compelled 
to change their religion.” ^ 


' Instruttione a V. IVP® di Torres : “ II re, benche nato di 
patre e fra popoli eretici, e tanto pio e tanto divoto e di santi costumi 
guernito, che dentro a Roma non avrebbe potuto nascere 0 allevarsene 
un migliore ; imperocche havendo esso con la longhezza del regnare 
mutati i senatori eretici, che, se tre ne togli, erano tutti, gli ha fatto 
divenire, levatine due o tre, tutti quanticattolici.’’ [The king, although 
born among heretics, and of a heretic father, is so pious, so devout, and 
so holy in his life, that even in Rome itself a better could neither have 
been born nor educated ; for, in the course of his reign, he has changed 
the senators from heretics, which they were, three only excepted, to 
Catholics, as they now are, with two or three exceptions.] Their 
principle was, “Je cose spirituali seguono il corso delle temporali,” 
[spiritual things follow the course of temporal affairs.] See Appendix, 
No, 98, 

® Instruttione a hi** Lancelotti : “ La conforti (the King) grande- 
rnente a vietare che nelle citta regie che da lei dipendono altro esercitio 
di religione che il cattolico si comporti, ne permetta che v'abbiano tempj 
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The nuncio was careful to see that the supreme courts 
of law should be administered exclusively by Catholics, and 
conducted “ according to the words of the holy canonical 
maxims ” The question of mixed marriages was then of 
great importance. The supreme tribunal would not acknow- 
ledge the validity of any such, unless they were performed 
in the presence of the parish priest and several witnesses ; 
but the parish priests refused to solemnize mixed marriages, 
and there could be no wonder that many should conform to 
the Catholic ritual for the purpose of securing their children 
from injury. Others w’’ere induced to join the Catholics by 
finding that Church patronage, when held by Protestants, 
^Yas subject to litigation. The state possesses a thousand 
means for promoting the opinion which it favours. In 
this case all were employed, so far as w'as possible, without 
direct compulsion ; the conversions excited but little remark, 
yet they proceeded steadily and made continual progress. 

The earnest zeal and effective ability with w'hich the 
nuncios administered ecclesiastical affairs had, without 
doubt, a large share in producing this result. They watched 
carefully over the bishoprics, and saw that only well-qualified 
men were appointed to them; they visited the monastic 
establishments, and would not permit disobedient and re- 
fractory members, of w^hom convents in other countries 
desired to free themselves, to be sent to Poland, as w^as 
beginning to be the practice. They gave their attention to 
the parochial clergy also, and sought to introduce psalmody 
and schools into the parishes ; they likewise insisted on the 
establishment of episcopal seminaries. 

Under their direction the Jesuits now laboured with 
remarkable diligence. We find them actively employed in 
all the provinces ; among the docile people of Livonia, in 
Lithuania, where they had to combat the remains of the 
old serpent-worship; and among the Greeks, w’here the 
Jesuits were often the only Catholic piests; they had 
occasionally to perform the rite of baptism for youths of 
eighteen, and sometimes met with very old men who had 
never received the sacrament. But it was principally in 

sinagoge loro ; poiche si vengono per tal dolce modo senza violenza 
espressa a far coi^vertire o a mptar paes^.’* See Appendix, No. 99* 
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Poland Proper that they found the field of their exertions, 
and where, as one of the society boasts, “ hundreds of 
learned, orthodox, and devout men of the order were 
zealously employed in rooting out error and implanting 
Catholic piety, by schools and associations, by preaching 
and writing.” ^ _ 

Here also they excited the accustomed enthusiasm in 
their followers, but it was most unhappily combined with 
the insolence of an impetuous young nobility. The king 
abstained from acts of violence, but the pupils of the Jesuits 
did not consider themselves bound to do so. 

They not unfrequently celebrated Ascension-day by 
assaulting those of the evangelical persuasion; breaking 
into their houses, plundering and destroying their property. 
Woe to the Protestant whom they could seize in his house, 
or whom they even met in the streets on these occasions. 

The evangelical church of Cracow was attacked in the 
year 1606, and in the following year the churchyard was 
furiously stormed ; the dead being torn from their graves. 
In 16 1 1, the church of the Protestants in Wilna was destroyed, 
and their ministers maltreated or murdered. In 1615 a 
book appeared in Posen which maintained that the Protes- 
tants had no right to dwell in that city. In the following 
year the pupils of the Jesuits destroyed the Bohemian 
church so completely, that they left not one stone remaining 
upon another, and the Lutheran church was burnt. The 
same things occurred in other places, and in some instances 
the Protestants were compelled by continual attacks to give 
up their churches- Nor did they long confine their assaults 
to the towns ; the students of Cracow proceeded to burn 
the churches of the neighbouring districts. In Podlachia 
an aged evangelical minister, named Barkow', was walking 
before his carriage leaning on his staff, when a Polish 
nobleman approaching from the opposite direction, com- 
manded his coachman to drive directly over him : before 
the old man could move out of the w^ay, he was struck 
down and died from the injuries he received.^ 

* Argentus, de rebus Societatis Jesu in regno Poloniae, 1615 ; a 
work which might, however, have easily conveyed more information, 

® Wengerscii Slavonia Reformata, pp, 224, 232, 236, 244, 247, 
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But with all these efforts Protestantism could not be 
suppressed. The king was bound by a promise which he 
had not the power to retract. The nobles remained free in 
their own persons, and did not all pass over immediately to 
Catholicism. At times also, after many judgments unfavour- 
able to the Protestants had passed the courts, a favourable 
decree was rendered, and a church was restored to them. 
In the towns of Polish Prussia, the Protestants yet formed 
the majority; still less were the Greeks to be put down. 
The union of 1595 had aw'akened more disgust and horror 
than imitation, and the party of the dissidents formed by 
Protestants and Greeks was still of great importance. The 
richest mercantile cities and the most warlike populations 
(such as the Cossacks) supported and lent particular efficacy 
to their demands, and their opposition was all the more 
powerful, because it was constantly receiving increased 
psistance from their neighbours, Sweden and Russia, whom 
it had been found impossible to subdue. 


5, PROGRESS OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 
IN GERMANY 

The principles acted on in Germany were wholly dif- 
ferent, There, each prince held it to be his own good 
right to direct the religion of his territories in accordance 
with his personal convictions. 

The movement that had there commenced proceeded 
accordingly with but little interference from the imperial 
authority, and without attracting particular attention. 

The ecclesiastical princes more particularly considered 
it their especial duty to lead back the people of their 
dominions to Catholicism. 

The pupils of the Jesuits w’ere now appearing among 
them. Johann Adam von Bicken, elector of Mainz from 
1601 to 1604, was educated at the Collegium Germani- 
cum in Rome. From the castle of Konigstein he^ once 
heard the hymns with which the Lutheran congregation of 
the place was conveying its deceased pastor to the grave, 
YOi,. II, N 
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Let them give their synagogue decent buriaV' -exclaimed 
the prince. On the following Sunday a Jesuit mounted the 
pulpit, and from that time a Lutheran preacher was never 
more seen to enter it. The same things occurred in other 
places.^ What Bicken left incomplete was carried zealously 
forward by his successor Johann Schweikhard. He was a 
man much addicted to the pleasures of the table, but he 
held the reins of government with a firm hand, and dis- 
played remarkable talent. He succeeded in accomplishing 
the counter-reformation throughout his diocese, not excepting 
Eichsfeld. He sent a commission to Heiligenstadt, and 
within two years its members had recovered two hundred 
citizens to Catholicism, many of whom had grown grey in 
the Protestant faith. There were still some few remaining 
firm to their creed ; these persons he exhorted personally 
“as their father and pastor from the depths of a true heart.’* 
These were his own words, and he prevailed i thus adjured 
they also conformed. It was with feelings of extreme 
satisfaction that he beheld a city return to Catholicism 
which had been entirely Protestant during forty years.^ 
Ernest and Ferdinand of Cologne, both Bavarian princes^ 
proceeded in like manner, as did the Elector Lothaire, of the 
house of I^Ietternich of Trier. This prince was distinguished 
by the soundness of his understanding and by acuteness of 
intellect. He possessed the talent of surmounting whatever 
difficulties opposed him, was prompt in the execution of 
justice, and vigilant in promoting the interests of his country 
as well as those of his family. He was affable, moreover, 
and not particularly rigorous, provided always the matter did 
not affect religion i but he would suffer no Protestant at his 
court.^ With these great names must be associated that of 
Neithard von Thiingen, bishop of Bamberg. 'When he took 
possession of his capital, he found the whole council Protes- 
tant -with the exception of two members. He had already 
assisted Bishop Julius in Wiirzhurg, and now resolved to 

^ Serarius, Res Mogunlinae, p. 973. 

- Wolf, Gescliichte von Heiligenstadt, S. 63. Between 1581 and 
1601 four hundred and ninety-seven converts were counted, of whom 
the largest number, proportionately, were in 1 598, namely seventy-three, 

® Masenius, Continuatio Broweri, p. 474. 
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apply the measures of that prince to Bamberg. He published 
his edict of reformation at Christmas, 1595. This decree 
commanded the reception of the communion according to 
the Catholic forms^ or departure from the diocese; and 
although it was opposed by the chapter, the nobles, and the 
landed proprietors ; while the most pressing remonstrances 
were addressed to the bishop by his neighbours ; we yet find 
that in every following year these edicts of reformation were 
issued, and were for the most part carried into effect.^ In 
lower Germany, Theodor von Fiirstenberg, bishop of Pader- 
born, proceeded in emulation of the bishop of Bamberg. In 
the year 1596, he threw into prison all the priests of his 
diocese who administered the communion in both kinds. 
He thus inevitably fell into disputes with his nobles, and we 
find the bishop and the nobility driving off each other’s 
cattle and hoi'ses. Fiirstenberg at length came to an open 
feud with the city also ; but unhappily a turbulent dema- 
gogue here arose, who was not equal to the conspicuous 
part into which he had obtruded himself, and in the year 
1604, Paderborn was reduced to the necessity of again 
doing homage to the bishop. The Jesuits' college was 
thereupon magnificently endow^ed, and soon afterwards an 
edict was published here also which left no alternative to the 
people but the mass or departure from the diocese. By these 
measures Bamberg and Paderborn gradually became entirely 
Catholic.^ 

The rapid and yet lasting change brought about in all these 
countries is in the highest degree remarkable. Is it to be 
inferred that Protestantism had never taken firm root in the 
body of the people, or must the change be ascribed to the 
methods adopted by the Jesuits ? It is certain that in zeal and 
prudence they left nothing to be desired. From every point 
whereon they obtained footing, their influence w^as extended 
in ever widening circles. They possessed the power of capti- 
vating the crowd, so that their churches were iways the most 
eagerly frequented; with the most prominent difficulties they 


^ Jack, Geschichte von Bamberg, iii. 212, 199, for example, or 
indeed throughout, for the work is principally relative to the anti- 
reformation. 

* Strunck, Annales Paderborn, lib, xxii. p. 720. 
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always grappled boldly and at once j was there a Lutheran, 
confident in his biblical knowledge, and to whose judgment 
the neighbours paid a certain deference, this was the man 
whom they used every effort to win, and their practised 
skill in controversy generally secured them from defeat. They 
were active in works of benevolence ; they healed the sick 
and laboured to reconcile enemies. The converted, those 
with whom they had prevailed, they bound to them by the 
most solemn oaths ; under their banners the faithful were 
seen repairing to every place of pilgrimage. jMen, who but 
a short time before Avere zealous Protestants, might now he 
seen forming part of these processions. 

The Jesuits had educated not only ecclesiastical, but also 
temporal princes. At the close of the sixteenth century, 
their two illustrious pupils, Ferdinand II and Maximilian I, 
appeared in public life. 

It is affirmed that when the young Archduke Ferdinand 
solemnized the festival of Easter at his capital of Gratz, in the 
year 1596, he was the only person who received the sacra- 
ment according to the Catholic ritual, and that there were but 
three Catholics in the whole city.^ 

After the death of the Archduke Charles, the enterprises 
in favour of Catholicism had not been pursued with energy 
— the government during the minority of his successor dis- 
playing no great power. The Protestants had reinstated 
themselves in the churches of which they had been despoiled, 
their schools at Gratz had recovered their efficiency by the 
acquisition of new and able masters, while the nobles had 
chosen a committee for the more effectual resistance of all 
attempts that might be made to the disadvantage of 
Protestantism. 

But in defiance of these discouragements, Ferdinand 
immediately resolved on proceeding to the continuance and 
ultimate completion of the counter-reformation; political 
and religious motives combined to producet his determina- 
tion— he declared that he also would be master in his own 

^ Hansitz, Germania Sacra, ii. p. 712 : “Numerus Lutheri sectatorum 
tento, Tit ex inquilinis Graecensibus paene cunctis invenirentnr avitae 
ndei cultores tres non amplius.” The paene cunctis ” certainly makes 
the matter again doubtful^ ^ 
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territories, as well as the elector of Saxony, or the elector 
palatine. When the danger was represented to him of an 
onslaught from the Turks, during a period of internal discord, 
he replied, that until the perfect conversion of the people was 
effected, the help of God was not to be hoped for. In the 
year 1597, Ferdinand proceeded by way of Loreto to Rome 
— to kneel at the feet of Pope Clement VIII. He then made 
a vow to restore Catholicism in his hereditary dominions, 
even at the peril of his life ; the pope confirmed him in this 
resolve, and he at once returned home to commence the 
work. In September, 1598, his decrees were issued, and by 
these he commanded all Lutheran preachers to depart from 
Gratz, within fourteen days.^ 

Gratz was the centre of Protestant doctrine and power. 
No means were neglected that might dissuade the archduke 
from his purpose. Neither prayers nor warnings were left 
untried, nor were even menaces spared — but the young 
prince, according to the w^ords of an historian of Carniola, 
was “firm as a block of marble.”^ In October an edict of 
similar character was published for Carniola^ and in 
December one was issued for Carinthia. 

And now the States became exceedingly intractable — 
even in their provincial meetings ; for the General Assembly, 
Ferdinand -would no longer permit to be convened. They 
refused the subsidies, and the troops on the frontier betrayed 
symptoms of disorder ; but the archduke declared he would 
rather lose all that had been conferred on him by the grace 
of God, than yield one step; the danger menacing from 
Turkey, whose troops had already taken Canischa, and were 
daily advancing, compelled the States, at length, to vote the 
supplies, although they had not obtained a single concession. 

These being secured, the archduke now restrained himself 
no longer. In October, 1599, the Protestant church of Gratz 
was closed, and the evangelical service was prohibited under 
pain of corporal punishment, torture or death. A commission 


^ Khevenhiller, Annales Ferdinandei, iv. 1718, 

® Valvassor, Ehre des Herzogthums Krain, th. ii. buch vii. p. 464 ; 
doubtless the most valuable relation of this occurrence : “ Such a 
petition, mingled with warnings, found only a block of marble, which 
their pens could neither penetrate nor soften.” 
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was formed, which passed through the country, accompanied 
by an armed force. Styria was first reformed, then Carinthia, 
and finally Carniola. Erom place to place the cry rang forth, 
“ the reformation is coming,” the churches were torn down, 
the preachers were exiled or imprisoned, the inhabitants were 
compelled to adopt the Catholic creed or to leave the country. 
IMany were yet found, who preferred banishment to apostacy ; 
the little town of St. Veit, for example, saw fifty of its 
burghers abandon- their native land,^ and these exiles were 
compelled to pay the tenth penny, which, in their condition, 
was no small loss. 

Such were the cruelties inflicted on the people, and in 
return for these oppressions, the archduke had the satisfac- 
tion of counting, in the year 1603, an increase of 40,000 
communicants. 

This was immediately followed by more extensive pro- 
ceedings, affecting all the Austrian territories. 

The Emperor Rudolf had, at first, dissuaded his young 
cousin from the measures he contemplated, but seeing them 
prove successful, he proceeded to imitate them. From 1599 
to 1601, we find a commission for reforms in active operation 
throughout Upper Austria, and in 1602-3, these officials 
were at work in Lower Austria.^ From Linz and Steyr, 
preachers and schoolmasters who had grown grey in the 
service of the gospel were driven forth without mercy ; they 
felt the affliction to be a grievous one. “Now, bent by 
years,” exclaimed the rector of Steyr, “ I am thrust out to 
poverty and suffering.”^ “We are daily threatened with 
destruction,” writes one of those w^ho remained behind. 
“ Our adversaries lie in wait for us, they mock us and thirst 
for our blood.” ^ 

In Bohemia the Protestants hoped they were more 
effectually protected by the ancient privileges of the TJtra- 
quists. In Hungary they trusted to the independence and 
power of the Estates. But Rudolf now seemed disposed to 

‘ Hermann, St. Veit, in the Kamtnerische Zeitschrift, v. 3. 163. 

® Raupach, Evangel. Oestreich, i. 215. 

® senio squalens trudor in exilium.'’ Valentia Pruenhueber, 

Annales Styrenses, p. 326. 

^ Hofmarius ad Lyserum, Raupach, iv, 151. 
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respect neither the one nor the other; he had been per- 
suaded that the old Utraquists were entirely extinct, and 
that the Protestants ^vere not entitled to the enjoyment of 
the privileges that had been accorded to them. In the 
year 1602 he put forth an edict forbidding the meetings of 
the Moravian brethren, and commanding that their churches 
should be closed.^ All other Protestants felt that they were 
in danger of similar treatment, nor were they long left in 
doubt as to what they might expect. Open violence was 
already resorted to in Hungary. Basta and Belgiojoso, 
who commanded the imperial forces in that country, took 
the churches of Caschau andCIaiisenburg from the Lutherans, 
and with the aid of these troops the archbishop of Colocsa 
sought^ to force the thirteen towns of Zips to return to 
Catholicism. To the complaints of the Hungarians, the 
emperor replied by the following resolution ; — His majesty, 
w^ho profoundly believes in the holy Roman faith, is desirous 
of extending it throughout his empire, and especially in Hun- 
gary. ^ He hereby confirms and ratifies all decrees that have 
been issued in favour of that faith, from the time of St. 
Stephen, the apostle of Hungary 

Thus, notwithstanding his advanced age, the cautious 
emperor had entirely departed from his accustomed modera- 
tion. A similar policy rvas pursued by the wLole body of 
the Catholic princes, so far as they could possibly make 
their porver extend ; the stream of Catholic opinion was 
poured ever more widely over the land. Force and argu- 
ment combined to secure its progress ; the constitution of 
the empire supplied no means whereby to oppose it. On 
the contrary, the Catholic adherents felt themselves so 
powerful that they now began to interfere with the affairs of 
the empire, and to endanger the still remaining rights of the 
Protestant communities.^ The constitution of the supreme 

^ Schmidt, Neuere Geschichte der Deutschen, iii. 260 ; an extract 
from the additions to the apology for the Bohemians of the year 16 iS, 
which are often omitted in the later editions. 

2 xxii., anno 1604, in Ribiny, Memorabilia Augustanae Confes- 
sionis, i. p. 321. 

® Relatione del Nuntio Ferrero, 1606, enumerates the results that 
ensued : “ Da alcuni anni in qua si e convertito alia nostra santa religione 
una grandissima quantita d’anime, restorate le chiese, rivocate molte 
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tribunals also received impoitant changes, principally by the 
interposition of the papal nuncios, more particularly of Car- 
dinal Madnizzi, by whom attention was first drawn to the 
subject. These alterations presented both opportunity and 
means for the aggressions anticipated by the Protestants. 

Even the imperial court (Kammergericht) had aspmed 
a more decided tinge of Catholicism towards the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and judgments had been pro- 
nounced by it in accordance with the Catholic mode of 
interpreting the peace of Augsburg. Those who had suffered 
from these judgments had adopted the legal remedy of seek- 
ing revision, but with the visitations, these revisions also were 
suspended ; affairs accumulated, and all remained undecided.^ 

Under these circumstances it was that the Aulic Council 
(Reichshrofrath) rose into activity. This at least gave some 
hope of termination to an affair, for the defeated party could 
not take refuge in a legal process which could never be 
executed ; but the Aulic Council was not only more decidedly 
Catholic than the Kammergericht, it was also entirely depen- 
dent on the court. “ The Aulic Council,’’ says the Florentine 
envoy Alidosi, “ pronounces no final decision, without having 


rellgioni di regolori alii loro antichi raonasteri, restituite in bona parte 
le cerimonie ecclesiastiche, moderata alquanto lalicenza degli ecclesiastici, 
e domesticate il nome del pontefice Romano riconosciuto per capo della 
chiesa universale.’^ [During the last few years, a vast number of souls 
have been converted to our holy religion, the churches are restored, 
many monks have returned to their monasteries, the greater part of the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies are resumed, the licentiousness of the clergy 
considerably moderated, and the name of the Roman pontiff received 
as the acknowledged head of the universal church.] 

' Missiv und Erinnerung des Reichskammergerichts am Reichstag 
von i6oS— in the acts of the diet at Frankfurt, which I was kindly 
permitted to examine. The Kammergericht declares it to be: “land- 
iind reichskiindig in wass grosser und merklicher Anzall seit Ao. 86 die 
Revisionen deren von gedachtem Kammergericht ergangenen und auss- 
gesprochenen Urtell sich gehauft, dergestalt, dass derselben nunmebr 
in die Einhundert allbereit beim kaiserlichen Collegio denunciirt und 
deren vielleicht taglich mehr zu gewarten.” [Knowui to the country 
and the empire, in what great and notable numbers the revisions of the 
judgments pronounced by the said Kammergericht have accumulated 
since _the year ’86, to such an extent that notice was given to the 
imperial college of more than a hundred such, and others might prob- 
ably be expected daily.] 
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first imparted the judgment to the emperor, and his privy 
council, who seldom return the decree without alterations.” ^ 

But what institutions of universal effect existed in the 
empire except those of judicial character? To these it was 
that the unity of the nation w^as attached. Yet even they 
were now subjected to the influence of Catholic opinions and 
regulated by the convenience of the court. From various 
quarters complaints had already arisen of partial judgments 
and arbitrary executions, when the affair of Donauwerth 
made obvious to the perception of all, the great perils by 
which the country was menaced from this state of things. 

A Catholic abbot in a Protestant city determined to 
celebrate his processions more publicly and with greater 
solemnity than usual, and the fact that he was interrupted 
and insulted by the populace was considered a sufficient 
pretext for the Aulic Council to warrant the infliction of a 
tedious and harassing process on the town itself. Mandates, 
citations and commissions followed in long succession, and 
the town was finally laid under the ban of die empire. The 
office of carrying this sentence into effect was entrusted to 
Maximilian of Bavaria, a neighbouring prince of rigidly 
Catholic opinions. Not content with taking possession of 
Donauwerth, he at once invited the order of Jesuits to 


^ Relatione del Sr. Rod. Alidosi 1607-1609 : “ E vero che il consiglio 
aulico a questo di meno che tutte le definitioni che hanno \irtu di 
definitiva non le pronuntia se prima non dia parte a S. M***' o in suo 
luogo al consiglio di stato, il quale alle volte o augumenta o toglie o 
modera I’opinione di questo consiglio, e cosi fatto si rimanda a detto 
consiglio tal deliberatione e cosi si publica.** 

® The report, “relating to the execution at Donauwerth,” in the acts 
of the imperial diet of the 4th of Feb., 1608, declares (in agreement with 
the other relations and informations), that the abbot had “allein so vil 
herbracht, dass er mit nidergelegten und zusammengewdckelten Fahnen 
ohne Gesang und Klang und zwar allein durch ein sonderes Gasslein 
beim Kloster hinab bis ausser der Stadt und ihrem Bezirk gangen, und 
die Fahnen nit eher aufrichten und fliegen oder singen und klingen 
lassen, er sei denn ausser deren von Donawert Grund ” [all the abbot 
could claim by ancient custom, was the right of walking with banners 
lowered and furled, without song or bell, and only by a certain narrow 
lane under the monastery wall, till he was beyond the city and its 
jurisdiction, and then only was he to life and unfurl his banners, or to 
suft'er singing or music to begin, when he had got beyond the Donau- 
werth ground.] These restiictions he had now broken through. 
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settle in the city, permitted none but the Catholic service to 
be performed, and proceeded in the usual manner to effect 
a counter-reformation. 

This affair was regarded by Maximilian himself in the 
light of its general import. He wrote to the pope, saying 
that it might be considered as a test by which the decline 
of the Protestant influence could be judged. 

But he deceived himself if he believed that the Protes- 
tants would endure these things quietly. They saw clearly 
what they had to expect, if matters were permitted to pro- 
ceed in that manner. 

The Jesuits had already become so bold as to deny the 
validity of the peace of Augsburg ; they maintained that it 
could not have been properly ratified without the consent of 
the pope I that in any case it was valid only to the period 
of the Council of Trent, and must be considered as a sort 
of “ Interim ” only. 

And even those who acknowledged the validity of this 
treaty were yet of opinion that at least all property con- 
fiscated by Protestants since its conclusion ought to be 
restored. To the construction put on the words of the 
treaty by the Protestants they paid no attention. 

But what might not be the result when these views should 
be adopted by the highest tribunals of the empire, and when 
judgments, as already began to be the case, were pronounced 
and carried into effect in accordance with their principles ? 

When the diet assembled at Ratisbon in the year 1608, 
the Protestants would proceed to no deliberation until they 
should receive a positive confirmation of the treaty of 
Augsburg.^ Even Saxony, which had always before been 

^ Protocollum im Correspondenzrath, 5tli of April, 1608, in the acts 
of the diet : “die Hauptconsultation jetziger Reichsversammlung sei 
bisher daramben eingestellt verbliben, dass die Stead evangelischer 
Religion den Religionsfriden zu confirmiren begert und der papist- 
ische Theil die Clausulam dem Abschied zu inseriren haben wollen ; 
dass alle G liter, die sinthero a. 55 von den Evangelischen Stenden 
eingezogen worden, restituirt werden sollen.” [The chief consultation 
of the present diet has been hitherto suspended, because the states of 
the evangelical religion desired to have the peace of Augsburg confirmed, 
w hile the Papist party wish to insert the clause, that all property con- 
fiscated by the evangelical states since the year *55 should be restored,] 
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disposed to the party of the emperor, now demanded that 
the processes instituted by the Aulic Council should be 
done away with, so far as they were contrary to the practice 
of earlier times ; that the judicial system should receive 
amendment; and not only that the peace of Augsburg 
should be renewed as concluded in 1555, but that the 
Jesuits, by a pragmatic sanction^ should be prohibited from 
writing against it. 

But the Catholics on their side were also very zealous, 
and 'were closely united. The bishop of Ratisbon had 
previously issued a circular, in which he exhorted his co- 
religionists to impress upon their envoys the necessity for 
being unanimous in their defence of the Catholic religion ; 
he admonishes all to “ stand together rigid and fast as a 
wall ; ” by no means to temporise, there was now nothing to 
fear, since they had staunch and zealous defenders in august 
and illustrious princely houses. If then the Catholics 
shewed a disposition to confirm the treaty of Augsburg, 
they did so with the addition of a clause to the effect ‘‘ that 
whatever had been done in contravention of the same 
should be annulled and restituted ” — a clause which com- 
prehended all that the Protestants feared and which they 
desired to avoid. 

With so decided a disagreement on the principal question, 
it was not to be expected that unanimity of opinion should 
be obtained on any separate subject of discussion, or that 
the emperor should be accorded those subsidies which he 
desired, and greatly needed, for the war against the 
Turks. 

This consideration would seem to have made some im- 
pression on the emperor; and the court seems to have resolved 
at one time on a frank and fair compliance with the Protestant 
demands. 

Such, at least, is the inference to be drawn from a very 
remarkable report relating to this diet, and prepared by the 
papal envoy. 

The emperor did not appear in person, — ^he was repre- 
sented by the archduke Ferdinand ; neither was the nuncio 
himself at Ratisbon, but he had sent an Augiistinian monk 
thither in his place, Fra Felice Milensio, vicar-general of his 
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order, who laboured with extraordinary zeal to maintain the 
interests of Catholicism. 

This Fra Milensio, from whom our report proceeds, 
declares that the emperor had in fact determined to publish 
an edict in conformity with the wishes of the Protestants ; 
he ascribes this resolve to the immediate influence of Satan, 
and says that it had doubtless been brought about by the 
agency of the emperor's chamberlains, of whom one was a 
Jew and the other a Heretic.^ 

Let us hear from himself the report he proceeds to 
give ; — On receiving intelligence of the edict that had 
arrived, and which was imparted to myself and some others, 
I repaired to the archduke and inquired if such a decree had 
really come. The archduke replied that it had. ‘ And does 
your imperial highness intend to publish it ? ’ The archduke 
answered, ® The imperial privy council has so commanded, 
and you perceive yourself, reverend father, the situation in 
which we are placed.' Hereupon I replied,^ ‘Your imperial 
highness will not belie the piety in which you have been 
educated, and with which but a short time since you 

^ Ragguagiio della dieta imperiale fatta in Ratisbona 1 608, nella 
quale in luogo dell’ ecc”^'-* e re\“’ Mons*^ Antonio Gaetano arcivescovo 
di Capua nuntio apostolico. rimasto in Praga appresso la Cesarea, 
fu residente ii padre Felice Milensio maestro Agostiniano vicario gene- 
rale sopra le provinicie aquilonari. “ £ certo fu machinate dal demonio 
e promos •'O da suoi mini: 3 tri, de quali erano i due camerieri intimi cli 
Ridolfo, heretico I’uno, Jlebreo Faltro, e quei del consiglio ch’eran 
Ilussitx o peggiori.” See Appendix, No. 80. 

* ‘^Sovengale, Ser“^ Altezza, di quella cattolica piet^ con la quale 
ella da che nacque fu allevata e per la quale pochi anni a dietro non 
temendo pericolo alcuno, anzi a rischio di perdere i suoi stati, ne bandi 
tutti gli beretici con ordine che fra pochi mesi o si dichiarassero cattolici 
o venduti gli stabili sgombrassero via dal paese ; sovengale che nella 
tavola dipinta della chiesa dei padri Capuccini in Gratz ella sta effigiata 
con la lancia impugnata come un altro Michele e con Luthero sotto i 
piedi in atto di passarli la gola ; et hora essendo ella qui in persona di 
Cesare, non devo credere che sia per soffrire se perdano i beni detail 
della chiesa, il patrimonio di Christo, e molto meno che la diaboHca 
setta^ di Luthero sia con questa modema concessione confirmata e per 
peggio quella ancor di Calv’ino gia incorporata, la quale non riceve mai 
tolleranza alcuna imperiale. Questo e piu disse io et ascoltb il piissimo 

principe. Priegola, dissi, a sospender quesla materia fino alia 

risposta del sommo pontefice; e cosi fece differendo i decreti degli 
huomini per non offendere i decreti di dio,” 
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ventured, in defiance of so many threatening dangers, to 
banish all heretics from your dominions. I cannot believe 
that your imperial highness will sanction the loss of Church 
property, and the confirmation of the devilish sect of Luther, 
or that still worse of Calvin, winch must all come from this 
new concession/ The pious prince listened to my words. 
‘ But what is to be done ? ’ he asked. ‘ I beg your imperial 
highness,’ I replied, ‘ to bring this affair before his holiness 
the pope, and to take no step in it until we have his reply ; ’ 
and the archduke did so, for he respected the commands of 
God more than the decrees of men.” 

If all this occurred as described, we may readily perceh e 
how important a part this nameless Augustinian friar per- 
formed in the history of the German empire. At the decisive 
moment he contrived to prevent the publication of a con- 
cession by which the Protestants would apparently have been 
contented. In place of this, Ferdinand now promulgated an 
edict of interposition, which still left an opening for the 
introduction of the objectionable clause. On the 5th of April, 
1608, the Protestants assembled, and united in passing a 
resolution neither to receive the edict nor to yield obedience 
to it.^ But since the other party would also abate no portion 
of their demands, and since nothing was to be obtained 
from the emperor or his representative that might have 
allayed the fears of the Protestants, they adopted the extreme 
measure of quitting the diet. For the first time, that 
assembly failed to arrive at any conclusion, much less at any 
agreement, — ^it was a movement in which the unity of the 
empire was in fact dissolved. 

That affairs should remain in this condition w^as impos- 
sible. Any one of the Protestant powers would have been 

^ Vote of the Palatinate, in the Correspondenzrath : “dass die 
Confirmation des Religionsfriedens keineswegs einzugehn wie die 
Interpositionsschrift mit sich hringe : dann selbige den evangelischen 
Stenden undienlich, weilen der Absebied anno 66 eben die Clausulam 
habe, so jesst disputirt werde.” [That the confirmation of the peace of 
Augsburg is by no means to be accepted in the form proposed by the 
letter of interposition; that being entirely useless to those of the 
evangelical faith, since the decree of the year ’66 contains the very 
clause now in dispute.] It did not appear in the decrees of 1557, 1 559. 
The letter of interposition referred to the year 1566 only, and was 
rgijected, because it treated the emperor as Judge in all affairs of religion. 
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too weak alone to maintain the position that had been taken 
up ; and the pressure of the moment now compelled them to 
carry into effect an alliance that had long been desired, 
deliberated upon^ and projected Immediately after the 
diet, a meeting was held at Ahausen, between two princes of 
the palatinate, the Elector Frederick, and the Count Palatine 
of Neuburgj two princes of Brandenburg, the Margraves 
Joachim and Christian Ernest j the duke of Wiirtemberg 
and the margrave of Baden, by whom a league w’as formed, 
known as the “ Union.’' They pledged themselves to 
support and assist each other in every way — even by force 
of arms, and this with especial reference to the grievances 
brought fonvard at the late diet. They immediately put 
themselves into a state of military preparation, and each 
member of the Union undertook to induce such of his neigh- 
bours as he could influence, to join the confederacy. Their 
determination was to obtain for themselves that security 
which, in the existing state of things, the imperial govern- 
ment did not afford them, and in fact to help themselves. 

This was an innovation which involved the most com- 
prehensive results ; and the rather as an event of very similar 
character just then occurred in the emperor’s hereditary 
dominions. 

The Emperor Rudolf was at variance, for several causes, 
with his brother Matthias ; and in their dissensions, the 
estates of Austria, oppressed both in their civil and religious 
liberty, perceived an opportunity for recovering and up- 
holding both ,* they consequently took part with the archduke. 

So early as the year 1606, the archduke, in concert with 
these states, had concluded a peace wdth Hungary without 
consulting the emperor ; they excused themselves on the 
ground that the emperor neglected public affairs, and that the 
condition of things had compelled them to act. But as Rudolf 
refused to acknowledge this peace, they arose into open 
rebellion, in \irtue of the compact they had formedA The 

^ Their compact contained the following clause: “Quodsi propter 
vel contra tractationem Viennensem et Turcicam . . . hostis aut turbator 
aliquis ingrueret, tunc serenissimum archiducem et omnes status et 
ordines xegni Hungariae archiducatus superioris et inferioris A.ustriae, 
mutuis auxiliis sibi et suppetiis non defuturos.” [But if on account of 
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Hungaricin and Austrian estates first concluded an alliance 
for mutual aid and protection, they next induced the Mo- 
ravians to join them, principally by means of the influence 
possessed over them by one of the Lichtenstein famiU^, and 
all agreed to peril fortune and life for the archduke. " This 
force advanced against the emperor, under their self-elected 
leader, on the very day that saw the dissolution of the diet at 
Ratisbon, May, 1608. Rudolf was compelled to resign him- 
self to the necessity of yielding Hungary, Austria, and 
IMoravia to the possession of his brother. 

But Matthias was now manifestly compelled to make con- 
cessions to the estates, in return for the services he had received 
from them. During a period of forty-eight years the emperors 
had evaded the nomination of a palatine in Hungary : that 
dignity was now conferred on a Protestant ; religious freedom 
was secured in the most solemn manner, not only to the mag- 
nates, but to the cities, and to all conditions of men, even to 
the soldiers stationed on the frontiers.^ The Austrians would 
not consent to do homage until the free exercise of their 
religion was secured to them, whether in their castles or 
villages, nay, even in the private houses of the cities. 

What the Austrians and Hungarians had gained by direct 
force, the Bohemians procured by aiding in the emperor’s 
defence j before he could oppose even a shew of resistance 
to his brother, Rudolf was compelled to grant large conces- 
sions, and when Hungary and Austria had obtained so great 
an extent of freedom by means of Matthias, the emperor 
could not refuse the demands of the Bohemians, whatever 
might be urged to the contrary by the papal nuncio or the 
Spanish ambassador. He conceded to them the imperial 
rescript, which not only renewed the privileges conferred by 
IMaximilian II, but also permitted the establishment of a 
special magistracy for their protection. 

or in contravention of the Viennese and Turkish treaty, enemies or dis- 
turbance should interpose, then the most serene archduke, and all the 
states of the kingdom of Hungary, with those of the archduchy of Upper 
and Lower Austria, shall not fail to support each other with mutual aid 
and assistance.] P. de Reva ap. Schwandtner, Script, rerum Ung. ii. 
789. Kurz, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Landes Oestreich ob der 
Enns, vol. iv. p, 21. 

^ The article is given in Ribiny, i. 358. 
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The aspect of affairs in Germany and the emperor's 
hereditary dominions thus assumed a totally difterent cha- 
racter. The Union extended itself through Germany, and 
carefully watched over ever^’ aggression of Catholicism, 
which it instantly and forcibly repelled. In the Austrian 
provinces, the estates had consolidated their ancient privi- 
leges into a firmly-grounded constitutional government. 
The difference between the two conditions of things was 
not inconsiderable. In the empire, Catholicism had once 
more extended itself through the territories of the Catholic 
princes, and it was not until it proceeded beyond due limits, 
until it interfered with violence in the affairs of the empire 
and endangered the existence of the free estates^ that 
resistance was opposed to its progress. In the hereditary 
dominions, on the contrary, it encountered invincible oppo- 
sition, even within the territorial power of the imperial 
house, from the influence of Protestant landholders. There 
was nevertheless, upon the whole, a common feeling through- 
out the land* In Austria it was remarked with much signi- 
ficance, that one sword must be kept in its scabbard by the 
other. 

Tor the opposite party had also at once assumed an 
attitude of aggression. On the nth of July, 1609, an 
alliance was concluded between Maximilian of Bavaria and 
seven ecclesiastical lords, namely, the bishops of Wurz- 
burg, Constance, Augsburg, Passau, and Ratisbon, the pro- 
vost of EUwangen and the abbot of Kempten ; they formed 
a League for mutual defence, on the model of the ancient 
treaty of Landsberg,^ The duke of Bavaria obtained 
a great extent of power by this compact. The three 
ecclesiastical electors soon afterwards associated them- 
selves with this league, but retained a certain freedom of 
action. The Archduke Ferdinand desired to be received 
into the same confederacy, Spain declared its approval, 
the pope gave a promise to neglect no means of promoting 
the objects of the compact, and without doubt, the pontifi 
in particular, became gradually more and more involved in its 

* Maximilian refers to this League in his instructions to his am- 
bassador at Mainz j see Wolf, ii. p. 45^0, 
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designs and interests, principally by means of the Spanish 
influence,^ 

Two hostile parties thus confronted each other, both 
armed, each in constant fear of being surprised and attacked, 
but neither strong enough to bring the question between 
them to a decisive issue. 

It followed of necessity that in Germany, the despatch of 
all important public business, the solution of every difficulty 
affecting the common weal, had become utterly impossible. 
In the year i6ii, there should have been proceedings for 
the election of a king of the Romans, but the electoral 
princes assembled in vain ; they could come to no decision. 

Even after the death of Rudolf in 1612, a long time 
elapsed before an election could be effected. The three 
temporal electors insisted, by the capitulary of election, 
on the establishment of an imperial council; the said 
council to be composed equally from both parties. This 
demand, the three ecclesiastical electors opposed; and it 
was only when Saxony, which in all these affairs had evinced 
great devotion to the house of Austria, had passed over to 
the Catholic side, that the election was at length completed. 

But that which failed to pass in the council of electors, 
was insisted on with all the more violence by the Union of 
princes in the diet of 1613; where it was opposed with 
equal pertinacity by the Catholics. No further deliberation 
was attempted; the Protestants would no longer subject 
themselves to the yoke of the greater number. 

In Jiilich and Cleves, notwithstanding the vacillating 
weakness which characterized the government of the last 
native prince, effectual measures had at length been adopted 
for the restoration of Catholicism ; principally by the 
influence of his wife, a princess of the house of Lorraine. 
It seemed for a certain time that Protestantism would, 
nevertheless, obtain the supremacy, the next heirs being 
both Protestant ; but the force of religious division prevailed 
here also. Of the two Protestant claimants of the sove- 
reignty, one passed over to the Catholic faith ; and the two 

^ The documents relating to this subject have not been published; until 
further information can be obtained, we may content ourselves with the 
assertions of Mocenigo, the Venetian ambassador. See Appendix, No; 81- 
VOL. II. O 
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parties placed themselves in opposition here also. As the} 
acknowledged no supreme arbiter, they proceeded in the 
year 1614 to acts of open hostility; both seized on al 
around them, so far as their power could be made to reach 
the one, with the help of Spain ; the other, with that of the 
Netherlands; and each reformed, after its own fashion, the 
districts that had fallen to its share, without further ceremony, 
^Mtempts were indeed made to effect a reconciliation ; 
an electoral diet w'as proposed, but the elector palatine 
would not hear of this, because he had no confidence in his 
colleague of Saxony : the next project w^as a general diet ol 
composition; but the Catholic states had innumerable 
objections to oppose to this plan. Others turned theii 
thoughts tow^ards the emperor, and recommended him tc 
enforce his authority, by the display of a large armed force. 
But what could have been expected from Matthias, whc 
belonged to both parties, by the very source and cause ol 
his power, but was so trammelled by the chains he had 
imposed on himself, that he could not possibly attain to an> 
freedom of action ? Loud "were the complaints of the pope 
against him ; he declared him unfit to be invested with sc 
high a dignity, in times of so much difficulty; he caused 
representations to be made to him, in the strongest terms 
of remonstrance ; insomuch, that he was himself amazed at 
the emperor’s long-suffering endurance. At a later period 
the Catholics were not so much dissatisfied with Matthias : 
even the most zealous declared that he had been more 
useful to their church than could have been expected. In 
the affairs of the empire he was, however, utterly powerless. 
In the year 1617, he made an attempt to dissolve both the 
confederacies ; but the Union was immediately revived with 
increased strength, and the League was re-established in all 
its pristine vigour. 


6. PAPAL ^ NUNCIATURE IN SWITZERLAND 

An equal balance of parties had been maintained for a 
period in Switzerland This 'vyas pqvjr g.s conspicuously 
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and firmly established as in earlier times, but it rested on a 
more pacific basis. 

The power of self-government, possessed by each separate 
territory, had been long secured in Switzerland: religious 
matters were not even permitted to be brought into discus- 
sion among the affairs of the diet. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Catholic party no longer cherished 
a single hope of being able to overpower the Protestants, 
who were not only richer and more powerful than them- 
selves, but had also men of greater ability among them — 
men better versed in the details of public business.^ 

The nuncios, who had fixed their seat at Lucerne, did 
not deceive themselves on that point : it is by them, indeed, 
that this condition of things is pointed out. But notwith- 
standing the limitations thus imposed on their circle of 
action, the position they held among the Catholics was 
alw’ays one of high consideration. 

One of the most important duties of their office was that of 
holding the bishops firmly to the exercise of their duties.^ 


^ The Informatione mandata dal Card^ d’ Aquino a Mons*" Feli- 
ciano Vescovo di Folipo per il paese de’ Suizzeri e Grisoni {Informa- 
tions polit. IX) adds this : “ Li cantoni cattolici sinoa questi tempi sono 
tenuti piu hellicosi che i cantoni heretic!, ancora che quelli siano piu 
potenti di genti al doppio e di denari ; ma hoggi li cattolici si mostrano 
tanto affettionati e mutati da quelli antichi Suizzeri, che se non fosse 
particolare gratia del Signore, humanamente parlando, poco o veruno 
avvantaggio haverebbero questi sopra gli avversarii heretici, e non sa- 
rebbe sicuro senza ajuto straniero il venir a rottura con essi, oltre che 
li medesimi protestanti hanno persone piii dotte, prattiche, giudiciose 
e potenti in ogni affare.” [The Catholic cantons, up to this time, 
have sheuTi themselves more warlike than the heretic cantons, although 
the latter have double their power, whether in men or money j but, 
now-a-days, the Catholics are so changed and degenerated from those 
old Switzers, that, unless by the special grace of God, they could have 
no advantage, humanly speaking, over the heretic adversary ; nor could 
they, without foreign aid, go to war with them, the Protestants having, 
besides, men of more learning, judgment, and practice in all affairs.] 

® Relatione della nuntiatura de* Suizzeri : “ L’esperienza mi ha mor 
strato che per far frutto nella nuntiatura non ^ bene che i nuntii si 
ingerischino nelle cose che possono fare i vescovi e che spettano a gli 
ordinarii, se non in sussidio e con vera necessity ; perche mettendosi 
mano ad ogni cosa indifferentemente, non solo essi vescovi si sdegnano, 
ma si oppongono spesse volte e rendono vana ogni fatica del ministro 
apostolico ; oltre che h contro la mente di monsignore e delli canonici 
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The bishops of the German nation were dispopd to con- 
sider themselves princes, but the nuncios reminded them 
continually that they were exalted in reference to their 
spiritual calling only — a truth which they earnestly impressed 
on them# There was, in fact, much life and zeal in the Swiss 
church ; visitations were held, synods appointed, monas- 
teries reformed, and seminaries established. The nuncios 
laboured to maintain a good understanding between the 
ecclesiastical and temporal authorities, and by mildness and 
persuasion they succeeded for the most part in attaining 
their end ; they contrived also to prevent the intrusion of 
Protestant publications^ but they were compelled to leave 
the people in possession of their bibles and German prayer- 
books. Confraternities of the Virgin were instituted, and 
these comprehended both old and young ; sermons and the 
confessional were zealously attended ; pilgrimages to mira- 
culous images again acquired popularity, and it even became 
requisite sometimes to mitigate the severity of the penances 
which zealous devotees, here and there, inflicted on them- 
selves.^ The nuncios were unable sufficiently to express 
their value for the service rendered to them by the Capu- 
chins, more particularly by those of Italy. 

As a natural consequence of all this, there next followed 
conversions. The nuncios received the converts into their 
own care, supported them, recommended them to the good 
offices of others, and laboured to establish funds from the 
contributions of the faithful, and under the superintendence 
of the prelates, for the benefit of those newly converted. 

che si metta mano nella messe aliena, mandandoli i nuntii per ajatare e 
non per distruggere I’autorita degli ordinarii.*’ [Experience has taught 
me, that, to make the nunciatures useful, it is desirable that the nuncios 
should not intrude themselves into all that may be done by the bishops, 
and which belong to the ordinaries, unless it he to assist, and in case of 
real necessity ; for, by interfering in all things indifferently, the nuncios 
not only offend the bishops, but frequently cause them to oppose and 
render vain every effort of the apostolic minister ; moreover, it is 
contrary to the wish of Monsignor and to the canons to put the hand 
to another man’s harvest ; the nuncios being sent to aid, and not to 
subvert, the authority of the ordinaries.] (App. No, Sa.) 

^ To give an example, in the Literae Annuae Societatis Jesu, 1596, 
p. 187, we read: “Modus tamen rigido illi jemnio est a confessario 
adhibitus/' 
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Sometimes they succeeded in recovering jurisdictions that 
had been given up as lost; they then restored the mass to 
these districts with all speed. The bishop of Basle and the 
abbot of St. Gall displayed extraordinary zeal in labours of 
this kind. 

In all these affairs the nuncios were materially assisted 
by the circumstance of the king of Spain having formed a 
party of his own in Catholic Switzerland. The adherents 
of this Spanish party, as, for example, the Lusi in Unter- 
walden; the Amli in Lucerne, the Biihler in Schwyz, and 
others, were found to be usually the most devoted assistants 
of the Roman see. The nuncios did not fail to turn these 
dispositions to the best account, and to cherish them with 
the utmost regard. They were careful to shew a high sense 
of their value ; listened patiently to the longest and most 
tedious discourses; did not spare titles of respect; and 
professed themselves to be warm admirers of the great 
deeds performed of old by the Swiss nation, and of the 
wisdom manifest in their republican institutions. They 
found it especially necessary to keep their friends together 
by feasts, given at regularly returning intervals ; they were 
careful on their own part to repay every invitation and 
mark of respect shewn to themselves by some present. 
Presents were particularly effectual in those districts. He 
who was nominated Knight of the Golden Spur, and who 
received a gold chain or medal in addition to the honour, 
felt himself bound to them for ever. But they were obliged 
to beware of promising w’hat they were not quite sure of 
performing ; if, on the contrary, they were able to perform 
more than they had promised, that was accounted a great 
merit. Their domestic arrangements and private life were 
expected to be very strictly regulated, and to afford no 
opportunity for censure. 

From all these causes it resulted that the Catholic 
interests in Switzerland also had now generally attained to 
a very prosperous condition and were making quiet progress. 

There was only one district where the differences be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants inhabiting the same terri- 
tory, coinciding with an unsettled state of political relations, 
might occasion disorders and contests. 
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This was in the Orisons, where the government was 
essentially Protestant, while the Italian portion of their 
territories, more particularly the Valtelline, was steadfastly 
Catholic. 

From this cause arose unceasing irritation. The govern- 
ment would tolerate no foreign priests in the valley ; they 
had even prohibited attendance at Jesuit schools beyond 
the limits of the canton, and would by no means suffer the 
bishop of Como, to whose diocese the Valtelline belonged, 
to exercise his episcopal office in the district. The native 
inhabitants, on the other hand, beheld Protestants residing 
in their country with extreme dissatisfaction, and the rather, 
as they claimed to be lords and masters in the land ; -they 
attached themselves in secret to the Italians, particularly to 
the orthodox city of Milan, and their zeal was continually 
inflamed by the young theologians who were sent to them 
in succession from the Collegium Helveticum of that 
city, in which alone six places were apportioned to the 
Valtelline." 

But this state of things was the more dangerous because 
France, Spain, and Venice were all labouring with their 
utmost powers to establish each its own party in the Grisons ; 
these parties not unfrequently came into violent collision, 
and first one then another drove its opponent from the 
place. In the year 1607, the Spanish faction took possession 
of Chur, but was soon afterwards replaced by the faction of 
Venice. The first broke up the Leagues, the latter restored 
them ; the Spanish had Catholic, the Venetians Protestant 
sympathies, and in accordance with these the whole policy 
of the canton ^vas determined. Much now depended on 
the side for which France would declare itself. The 
French had pensioners all through Switzerland, not in the 
Catholic cantons only, but in those of the Protestant faith 
also ; and they possessed an influence of long standing in 
the Grisons. About the year 1612, they adopted the Catho- 
lic interests; the nuncio succeeded in gaining over their 

^ Relatione della nmxtiatura : “II collegio Elvetico di Milano h di 
gran giovamento, et e la salute in particolare della Val Telina, che 
quanti preti ha, sono soggetti di detto collegio, e quasi tutti dottorati in 
theologia.” (App. No. 82.) 
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friends to the side of Rome : the Venetian alliance was 
even formally renounced. 

These were party conflicts that would merit but little 
attention in themselves, were it not that they acquired a 
greater importance from the fact that it depended on them 
to which of the powers the Grison passes should be opened 
or closed. We shall see that their weight affected the 
balance, and had some share in determining the general 
relations of politics and religion. 


7. REGENERATION OF CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE 

The question that was now more important than any 
other, was the position that would be adopted by France in 
general as regarded religion. 

The first glance shews clearly that the Protestants still 
maintained themselves there in great power and influence. 

Henry IV had accorded them the edict of Nantes, which 
not only confirmed them in the possession of all the churches 
then in their hands, but even conferred on them a share in 
the institutions for public instruction, and equality with 
Catholics, as regarded the chambers of parliament. They 
also occupied numerous strong places, and altogether pos- 
sessed a degree of independence, which might well have 
occasioned a question whether it w^ere not incompatible wdth 
the supremacy of the state. About the year 1600, seven 
hundred and sixty parishes were counted in the possession 
of the French Protestants, and all well organized. Four 
thousand of the nobility belonged to that confession; it 
was believed that twenty-five thousand men could be brought 
into the field without difficulty, and they held nearly two 
hundred fortified places j this was a power that was certain 
to command respect, and could by no means be pmdently 
offended.^ 

But close beside this power, and in direct opposition to 
it, there arose a second — the corporation of the Catholic 
clergy in France. 

^ Badoer, Relatione di Francia, 1605. 
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The large possessions of the French clergy secured to 
that body a certain degree of independence, and this was 
rendered more palpable to themselves, as well as more 
obvious to others, from their having undertaken to liquidate 
a portion of the public debt.^ 

For this participation was not so entirely compulsory 
as to preclude the necessity for a renewal of their obliga- 
tions from time to time with the forms of a voluntary 

engagement. , , , r 

Under Henry IV the assemblies which were held for 
that purpose assumed a more regular form; they were to be 
repeated every tenth year, and always in l^Iay, when the 
days are long, and give time for the transaction of much 
business; they were never to be held in Paris, that all 
interruptions might be avoided. Smaller meetings were to 
assemble every second year for the auditing of accounts. ^ 

It was not in the nature of things that these assemblies, 
the larger ones in particular, should confine themselves to 
their financial duties. The fulfilment of these gave them 
courage for more extended efforts. In the years 1595 and 
1596^ they resolved to renew the provincial councils, to 
oppose the interference of the civil jurisdiction in matters 
pertaining to the office of the clergy, and to permit no 
simony. It was of great importance to the force of these 
resolutions that the king, after some hesitation, accorded 
them his approval.^ It was usual for the clergy to make 
general representations of matters regarding churches and 

^ In the Memoires du Clerge de France, tom. ix. — Recueil des con- 
trats passes par le clerge avec les rois— the documents relating to this 
affair will be found from the year 1561. At the assembly of Poissy in 
that year, for example, the clergy undertook not only the interest but 
the actual payment of a considerable part of the public debt. The 
payment was not indeed accomplished, but the clergy maintained its 
promise of paying the interest. The debts were principally those due 
to the Hotel de Ville, and the city profited by the interest ; a fixed 
annual sum being paid to it by the clergy. We may hence see clearly 
why Paris, even though it had not been so Catholic as it was, could 
yet never have permitted the ruin of the clergy, or the destruction of 
ecclesiastical property, which was its own security for the debt. 

® Relation des principales choses qui ont este r^olues dans Pas- 
semblee generale du clerge tenue a Paris hs annees 1595 et I596» 
envoyee a toutes les dioceses. — ^Memoires du Clerge, tom. viii. p. 6. 
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church discipline : from these the king could not possibly 
withhold his attention, and new concessions were invari- 
ably made before the proceedings closed. At their next 
assembly the clergy commenced by investigating the extent 
to which the changes thus promised had been carried into 
effect. 

The position of Henry IV was thus very peculiar : he 
stood between two corporations, both possessing a certain 
independence, both holding their assemblies at stated times, 
and^ then assailing him, each from its own side, with con- 
flicting representations, while it was not easy for the king 
to neglect or oppose himself to either one or the other. 

By the recantation of the king, the Protestants had been 
deprived of their head ; and they had formed an organi2a- 
tion which frequently opposed itself to him. Their strength 
was, however, not displeasing to Henry, in so far as it en- 
abled him to put pressure on his zealous Catholic coun- 
cillors and on the parliaments, to sanction concessions which 
were necessaiy for the safety of his former co-religionists. 
It had been in the face of no slight difficulties that he had 
given them the Edict of Nantes; peace was not }et com- 
pleted with Spain, and of the powerful members of the 
League one was still in arms when it w^as granted. It was 
entirely his own work.^ Pope Clement VIII w^as indignant 
at it, and even w^ent so far as to utter threats, which, how- 
ever, the king knew that he need not fear. 

If we ask to which of the two parties Henry IV was the 
more inclined, and which he most effectually assisted, we 
shall find that it was obviously the Catholic, although his 
own elevation was attributable to the Protestants.^ 

1 The account given in Benoist, Histoire de TEdit de Nantes, i. 
1S5, is corrected in many particulars by the Letters and Memoirs of 
Duplessis-Mornay. 

® Niccolh Contarlni: “II re, se ben andava temporeggiando con ie 
parti, e li suoi ministri e consiglieri fussero delF una e Taltra religione, 
pur sempre piii si mostrava alienarsi dagli Ugonotti e desiderarli mi- 
nori ; la ragione principal era perch^ tenendo essi per li editti di pace 
molte piazze nelle loro mani, delle quali beu trenta erano di moUo 
momento, senza di queste li pareva- non essere assolutamente re del 
suo regno.** [Though the king temporized with both parties, and his 
councillors were of both religions, yet he seemed ever more and 
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As early as the year 1598, the Ising declared to the 
clergy that his purpose was to render the Catholic church 
once more as prosperous as it had been in the century pre^ 
ceding. He begged them only to be patient, and to confide 
in him ; Paris was not built in a day.^ 

The rights derived from the Concordat were now exer- 
cised in a manner totally different from that of former 
times; benefices were no longer bestowed on women and 
children. When appointing to ecclesiastical offices, the 
king looked most carefully to the learning, mental qualifi- 
cations, and moral conduct of those on whom they were 
conferred. 

“ In all external affairs,” observes a Venetian, Henry IV 
shews himself personally devoted to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and disinclined towards its opponents.” 

It was under the influence of these feelings that he 
recalled the Jesuits, He believed that their zeal must of 
necessity contribute to the restoration of Catholicism, and, 
as a consequence, to the extension of the royal authority, 
as he now conceived it, and desired that it should be.^ 

Yet all this would have availed but little, had not the 
internal regeneration of the Catholic church, which had 
already commenced in France, made great and rapid pro- 
gress at that time : it had, in fact, assumed a new form 
during the first twenty years of the century. Let us cast 
a glance at this change, more especially as regards^ the 
renewal of monastic discipline, in which it most strikingly 
displays itself. 

more to alienate himself from the Huguenots, and to wish their power 
diminished ; the principal reason was, that many strong places were put 
into their hands by the edicts of pacification ; full thirty of these were 
of great consequence, and the king did not feel absolute master in his 
kingdom without them.] 

^ Memoires du Clerge, tom. xiv. p. 259. 

- Contarini : “ Per abbassamento del quale (del partito degli Ugo* 
notli) s’imagino di poter dar gran colpo col richiamar li Gesuiti, pen- 
sando anco in questa maniera di togiier la radice a molte congiure.” 
[For the abasement of which (the party of the Huguenots) the king 
thought he might strike a great blow by recalling the Jesuits, thinking 
also by that means to destroy many conspiracies at their very roots.] 
He had replied to the parliaments, that if they could secure his life 
from machinations, the exile of the Jesuits should never cease. 
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The ancient orders, the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Benedictines, were all most zealously reformed. 

The conventual associations of women emulated these 
efforts. The penances imposed on themselves by the Feu- 
illantines were so extravagantly severe, that fourteen are 
reported to have once died from them in one week. The 
pope himself was compelled to exhort them to mitigate 
their austerities.^ At Port Royal, community of possessions, 
silence, and night vigils, were introduced anew, and per- 
petual adoration took place there, without intermission, 
day and night.^ The nuns of Calvary observed the rule of 
St. Benedict without the slightest mitigation ; by ceaseless 
prayers at the foot of the cross they sought to perform a 
kind of expiation for the offences committed by Protestants 
against that holy symbol.^ 

In a somewhat different spirit. Saint Teresa had, at the 
same time, reformed the order of the Carmelite nuns in 
Spain; she also enjoined the most rigid seclusion; even 
the visits of the nearest relations, seen through a grating, she 
sought to restrict, and subjected the confessor himself to in- 
spection. Yet she did not consider austerity as the end, and 
laboured only to produce such a disposition of the soul as 
might raise it to a closer communion with the Divine Spirit, 
‘Saint Teresa was convinced that no seclusion from the world, 
no privations, no discipline of mind, would suffice to restrain 
the penitent within the requisite limits, unless other means 
were added. Labour, the direct occupations of the household 
— works suited to the hands of women — this she found was 
the path that preserves the soul of w^oman from degeneracy. 
It is by labour that the door is most effectually closed against 
unprofitable and wandering thoughts. But this labour, as 
she further prescribed, was not to be costly nor require 
great skill, neither was it to be fixed for stated times, nor 
even to be of a nature in itself to absorb the mind. Her 
purpose was to promote the serenity of a soul conscious of 

^ Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, v. p. 412. 

* Felibien, Histoire de Paris, ii. 1339 : a work extremely valuable 
throughout, as regards the history of this' restoration, and in many 
places founded on original authorities. 

® La Vie du veritable Pere Josef, 1705, pp. 53 — 73. 
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being itself existent in God ; “ a soul that lives constantly/’ 
to use her own w'ords, as if ever standing before the face 
of Godj and which has no suffering but that of not enjoying 
His presence.” She desired to produce what she calls the 
prayer of love, wherein the soul forgets itself, and hears 
only the voice of the heavenly Master.”^ This was an 
enthusiasm that was conceived, at least, by Saint Teresa 
herself, in a manner the most pure, most noble, and most 
true : it accordingly produced a very powerful impression 
throughout the whole Catholic w’orld. Even in France, a 
conviction became felt that something more than penance 
was demanded. An especial delegate, Pierre Berulle, was 
sent to Spain, who then, though not without difSculty, suc- 
ceeded in transplanting the order to France, where it after- 
wards took root, and bore the fairest fruits. 

The institutions of St. Frangois de Sales were also estab- 
lished in this milder spirit. In all his proceedings, Frangois 
de Sales desired to maintain a cheerful tranquillity, free 
from hurry, and from all painful effort. With the aid of 
his fellow-labourer, Mbre Chantal, he founded the order of 
Visitation, expressly for such persons as were prevented by 
the delicacy of their bodily frame from entering the more 
austere communities. He not only omitted from his rule 
all direct penances, and dispensed from all the more severe 
monastic duties, but even admonished his followers to 
refrain from excess of internal enthusiasm. He recom- 
mended that all should place themselves, without an exces- 
sive anxiety of self-investigation, in the sight of God, and 
not labour to enjoy more of his presence than he shall see 
fit to grant. Pride of spirit is sometimes concealed under 
the aspect of religious ecstasy, and may mislead : it is advis- 
able that all should restrain their walk within the accustomed 
paths of virtue. For this cause, he prescribed to his nuns 
the care of the sick as their especial duty : they were to go 
out alw^ays tw’O together— one a superior, the other an 

^ Diego de Yepes, Vita della gloriosa vergine S. Teresa di Giesu. 
fondatrice' de’ Carmelitani Scaki, JRoma, 1623, p. 303. Constituzloi i 
prindpali, § 3, p. 20S. The Exclatnaciones 0 meditaciones de S. 
Teresa^ con^ aJgunos otros tratadillos, Brusselas, exhibit her 

enthusiasm in too exalted a state for oar sympathies. 
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associate — and visit the sick poor in their own dwellings. It 
was the opinion of Frangois de Sales, that we should pray 
by good works — by our labours of love.^ His order diffused 
a beneficent influence through the whole of France. 

It will be instantly perceived that, in this course of things, 
there was an obvious progress from austerity to moderation, 
from ecstasy to calmness, from secluded asceticism to the 
performance of social duties. 

The Ursuline nuns also were now received in France : 
this community assumed a fourth vow, that of devoting 
itself to the instruction of young girls, and this duty the 
members performed with admirable zeal. 

A similar disposition was soon seen to be actively at work 
among the religious communities of men also, as indeed may 
be readily imagined. 

Jean Baptiste Romillon, who had borne arms against 
Catholicism up to his twenty-sixth year, but who then became 
its convert, established, with the aid of a friend attached 
to similar principles, the order of the Fathers of Christian 
Doctrine, by whom the foundations of elementary instruction 
were laid anew throughout France. 

We have already mentioned Berulle, one of the most 
distinguished ecclesiastics of France at that time. From 
early youth he had evinced the earnest wish to render him- 
self fitted for the service of the Church, To this end he 
had, as he says, kept daily present to his thoughts “the 
truest and most profound purpose of his heart,” which was 
“ to labour for the attainment of the highest perfection.” 
It may perhaps have been the difficulties he experienced in 
this work that impressed him with the absolute necessity of 
an institution for the education of the clergy with reference 
to the immediate service of the altar. He took St Philip 
Neri as his model, and founded an establishment of “ Priests 
of the Oratory.” He 'would not suffer vow's ; he permitted 
simple engagements only, possessing sufficient liberality of 
mind to desire that all should be at liberty to withdraw 

^ As, for example, we find in Gallitia, Leben des h, Franz von 
Sales, ii. 285. But it is in his own works that the character of St. 
Francis is most clearly and most attractively manifested, more especi- 
ally in his Introduction to a Devotional Life, 
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from that service who did not feel the strength of purpose 
required to fulfil its duties. His institution was very suc- 
cessful; the mildness of his rule attracted pupils of rank, 
and Berulie soon found himself at the head of a brilliant 
band of able and docile young men. Episcopal seminaries 
and schools of a higher order were entrusted to his care. 
The clergy proceeding from his institution were animated 
by a more life-like and active spirit, and the character of 
pulpit orator}" in France was determined by that period of 
its history.^ 

Nor must we here omit to mention the congregation of 
St, Maur. Whilst the French Benedictines adhered to those 
reforms of their order which had been effected in Lorraine, 
they added to its various obligations the duty of devoting 
themselves to the education of the young nobility^ and to 
learning in general In their earliest efforts of this kind 
there appeared among them a man of w"ell-merited celebrity, 
Nicolas Hugo IMenard. From him it w^as that their studies 
received the direction towards ecclesiastical antiquities, to 
which we are indebted for so many magnificent works.® 

The order of the Brethren of Mercy, a foundation of 
that indefatigable attendant of the sick, Johannes a Deo,® a 
Portuguese, on whom a Spanish bishop conferred that name 
in a moment of admiration, had been introduced into 
France by Marie de’ Medici. The severity of their rule 
was increased in that country, but they had all the more 
followers from that circumstance ; and in a short time w"e 
find thirty hospitals founded by this brotherhood. 

But how' vast is the undertaking to remodel the religious 
character and feelings of a whole kingdom — to lead all into 
one sole direction of faith and doctrine I Among the inferior 
classes, the peasantr}", and even the clergy of remote parishes, 
the old abuses might still be found prevailing ; but the great 
missionary of the people — of the populace — Vincent de Paul, 
appeared in the midst of the universal movement, and by 

' Tabaraud, Histoire de Pierre de Berulie, Paris, 1817. 

“ Pilipe le Cerf, Biblioth^ue historique et critique des Auteurs de 
la Congregation de S. Haur, p. 355. 

* Approbatio Congregationis Fratrnm Johannis Dei, 1572, Kal 
Jan, (Bullar, Cocquel. iv, iii, 190.) 
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him was established that Congregation of the Mission, 
whose members travelling from place to place, diffused the 
spirit of devotion throughout the land, and penetrated to 
the most remote and secluded corners of France. Tincent 
de Paul, himself the son of a peasant, was humble, full of 
zeal, and endowed with practical good sense.^ It was by 
him that the order of Sisters of Mercy was also founded. 
In this the gentler sex, while still at an age 'when it might 
claim to realize the most radiant hopes of domestic happi- 
ness or worldly distinction, devoted itself to the service of 
the sick, frequently of the depraved, without venturing to 
give more than a passing expression to those religious feel- 
ings by which its earnest toils are prompted, and whence its 
pious activity proceeds. 

These are labours that are happily ever renewed in 
Christian lands, whether for the nurture of infancy, the 
instruction of youth, or the inculcation of learning, the 
teaching of the people from the pulpit, or the purposes of 
benevolence in general : but in no place are they effectual 
without the combination of manifold qualities and energies 
with religious enthusiasm. In other countries they are usually 
left to the care of each successive generation, to the prompt- 
ings of present need; but here an attempt was made to fix 
these associations on an immutable basis, to give an invariable 
form to the religious impulse from which they proceed, that 
all may be consecrated to the immediate service of the 
Church, and that future generations may be trained imper- 
ceptibly but surely into the same path. 

Throughout France the most important consequences 
were soon manifest. Even under Henry IV the Protestants 
already perceived themselves to be hemmed in and endan- 
gered by an activity so deeply searching and so widely 
extended as that now displayed by their opponents. They 
had for some time made no further progress, but they now 
began to suffer losses; and even during Henry's life they 
complained that desertion from their ranks had commenced. 

^ Stolberg, Leben des beiligea Vincentius von Paulus, ^^unste^, 
1818. But the good Stolberg should hardly have described his hero as 
“einen Mann, durch den Frankreich erneuert ward” [a man by whom 
France w^ regenerated] (p. 6, p. 399). 
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And yet the policy of Henry still compelled him to accord 
them certain marks of favour, and to reject the demands of 
the pope, who desired, among other things, that they should 
be excluded from all public employments. 

But under iMarie de’ Medici the policy previously pursued 
was abandoned ,* a much closer connection was formed with 
Spain, and a decidedly Catholic disposition became pre- 
dominant, both in domestic and foreign affairs. And as 
in the court, so also in the assembly of the estates, was this 
supremacy obvious. 

In the two first meetings of the year 1614, not only 
was the publication of the Tridentine decrees expressly de- 
manded, but the restoration of Church property in Bearn 
was also required. 

There was at that time much life and zeal in the Pro- 
testant church and institutions also ; and most fortunate it 
was for them that the strength of their political situation 
and their force in arms made it impossible that this should 
be suppressed. As the government had united with their 
opponents, so the Protestants found support and aid from 
those powerful malcontents, who have never been wanting 
in France, and will ever be numerous in that country. Thus 
some time yet elapsed before it was possible to venture on 
directly attacking them. 



CHAPTER II 

GENERAL WAR— VICTORIES OF 
CATHOLICISM 

1617 — 1623 


I- BREAKING OUT OF THE WAR 

However diversified may have been the circumstances of 
which we have thus traced the development, they yet all 
concurred to the production of one great result. On all 
sides Catholicism had made vigorous advances ; but it had 
also been opposed on all sides by a mighty resistance* In 
Poland it was not able to crush its opponents, from the fact 
of their having found an invincible support from the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. In Germany a closely-compacted oppo- 
sition had presented itself to the invading creed and to the 
returning priesthood. The king of Spain was compelled to 
grant a truce to the united Netherlands, involving little less 
than a formal recognition of independence. The French 
Huguenots were armed against all aggression by the fort- 
resses they held, by troops well prepared for war, and by 
the efficiency of their financial arrangements. In Switzer- 
land the balance of parties had long been firmly established, 
and even regenerated Catholicism had not sufficient power 
to disturb it. 

We find Europe divided into two worlds, which at every 
point encompass, restrict, assail, and repel each other. 

If we institute a general comparison between these 
powers, we perceive at once that Catholicism presents the 
appearance of a much more perfect unity. We know, it is 
VOL. II. 209 ' ' P 
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true, that this party was not without internal dissensions, 
but these ivere for the time set at rest. Above all, there 
existed a good and even confidential understanding between 
France and Spain. There was an occasional manifestation 
of the old animosities of Venice or Savoy, but they did not 
produce much effect ; even such perilous attempts as the 
conspiracy against Venice passed over without any great 
convulsion. After the impressive lessons conveyed to Pope 
Paul V by the early events of his pontificate, he, too, dis- 
played much calmness and moderation j he found means to 
maintain peace between the Catholic powers, and occasion- 
ally lent an impulse to the movements of the general policy. 
The Protestants, on the contrary, were not only without a 
common centre, but, since the death of Elizabeth and the 
accession of James I, they had no great leading power on 
their side; the last-named sovereign having observed a 
somewhat equivocal policy from the beginning of his reign. 
Lutherans and Calvinists stood opposed to each other with 
a mutual aversion that necessarily disposed them to opposite 
measures in politics. The Calvinists were further much 
divided among themselves. Episcopalians and Puritans, 
Arminians and Gomarists, assailed each other with furious 
hatred. In the assembly of the Huguenots, held at Saumur 
in the year i6ii, a division arose which could never after- 
wards be completely healed. 

It is certain that the difference existing in this last- 
mentioned point between Catholics and Protestants, must 
not be attributed to an inferior degree of activity in religious 
movement on the Catholic side. We have indeed perceived 
that the contrary was the fact The following cause is 
more probably the true one. Catholicism knew nothing of 
that energy of exclusive doctrine by which Protestantism 
was governed; there were momentous controverted ques- 
tions which the former left undetermined ; enthusiasm, 
mysticism, and that deeper feeling or sentiment which 
scarcely attains to the clearness and distinctness of thought, 
and which must ever arise from time to time as results of the 
religious tendency, these Catholicism absorbed into itself; 
controlled them, subjected them to given rule, and rendered 
them subservient to its purposes^ in the forms of monastic 
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asceticism. By the Protestants, on the contrary, they were 
repressed, rejected, arid condemned. Therefore it was that 
these dispositions, being left to their own guidance, broke 
forth among the Protestants into numerous sects, and sought 
their own partial but uncontrolled paths. 

It resulted from the same cause that literature in general 
had acquired a, much higher degree of order and regularity 
on the Catholic side. We may, indeed, affirm that the 
modern classical forms first prevailed in Italy, under the 
auspices of the Church. In Spain also an approach was 
made to them, in as far as the genius of the nation per- 
mitted ; a similar process had already commenced in France, 
where, at a later period, the classic form received so complete 
a development, and produced such brilliant results. Mal- 
herbe appeared ; the first who voluntarily subjected himself 
to rule, and deliberately rejected all license,^ and whose 
opinions, wholly favourable to monarchy and Catholicism, 
acquired increased effect from the epigrammatic precision 
and somewhat prosaic, yet, according to French ideas, easy 
elegance with which he expressed them. Among the Ger- 
manic nations, the classical tendency in literature could not, 
at that time, obtain predominance, even on the Catholic 
side ; ^ it first affected Latin poetry only, and even there it 
occasionally wears the look of a parody, despite the dis- 
tinguished talent (displayed elsewhere) of the German Balde, 
in whose works this mannerism may be seen. WTiateverwas 
written in the German tongue, continued to be the pure 
expression of nature. Much less could this imitation of the 
antique find favour among these nations on the Protestant 
side. Sh^speare had placed the whole purport and spirit 
of romantic literature before the eyes of men, in free, spon- 
taneous, and imperishable forms. Antiquity and history 
were to him but as the servants of his genius. From the 
workshop of a German shoemaker^ there proceeded works 
— obscure — formless and unfathomable, — yet possessing 

1 As regards the intellectual character of Malherbe and his manner 
of writing, new and remarkable additions to the poet’s biography, by 
Racan, may be found in the Memoires, or rather Historiettes of Talle- 
mant des Reaux, published by Monmerqu^ 1834, i. p. 195. 

^ [Hans Sachs. Trs,] 
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irresistible force of attraction, a German depth of feeling, 
and religious contemplation of the world, such as have not 
their equal — ^unfettered productions of nature. 

But I will not attempt to describe the contrasts presented 
by these opposing worlds of intellect — to do this effectually 
a larger share of attention should have been devoted to the 
writers of the Protestant side. One portion of the subject 
I may be permitted to bring into more prominent notice, 
because this was directly influential on the events before us. 

In Catholicism monarchical tendencies were, at that 
period, fully predominant Ideas of popular rights, of legi- 
timate opposition to princes, of the sovereignty of the people, 
and the legality of regicide, as they had been advocated 
thirty years previously, even by the most zealous Catholics, 
were no longer suited to the time. There was now no 
important opposition of any Catholic population against a 
Protestant sovereign • even James I of England was quietly 
tolerated, and the above-named theories no longer found 
application. The result was already obvious : the religious 
tendency became more closely attached to the dynastic 
principle, and that alliance w'as further promoted, if I do 
not mistake, by the fact that the princes of the Catholic 
side displayed a certain force and superiority of personal 
character. This may at least be affirmed of Germany. In 
that country, the aged Bishop Julius of Wurzburg was still 
living — ^the first prelate w’ho had there attempted a thorough 
counter-reformation. The Elector Schweikhard, of Mainz, 
held the office of high chancellor ; that prince performed 
his duties with an ability enhanced by his warm and earnest 
interest in them, and thus restored to the office its ancient 
and effective influence.^ Both the other Rhenish electors 
were resolute, active men ; by their side stood the manly, 
sagacious, indefatigable Maximilian of Bavaria, an able 

* Montorio, Relatione di Germania, 1624: ‘*Dicostumigravi, molto 
intento alle cose del govemo cos'i spirituale come temporale, molto bene 
atfetto verso il servigio di cotesta santa sede, desideroso del progresso 
della religione, uno de^ primi prelati della Germania.’^ [Of grave 
manners, deeply intent on the affairs of government as well spiritual as 
temporal, extremely well disposed towards the service of this Holy See, 
anxious for the progress of religion, one of the first prelates of Germany.] 
(App. No, lop.) 
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administrator, full of enlarged and lofty political debigns ; 
and with him the Archduke Ferdinand, invincible from the 
force of his faith, to which he adhered with all the fervour 
of a powerful spirit. Almost all were pupils of the Jesuits, 
who certainly possessed the faculty of awakening high 
impulses in the minds of their disciples ; all were reformers 
too, in their own manner, and had indeed contributed, by 
earnest labours and religious enthusiasm, to bring about the 
state of things then existing around them. 

^ The Protestant princes, on the contrary, were rather the 
heirs of other men’s works than founders of their owm ; they 
were already of the second or third generation. It was only 
in some few of them that there could be perceived intima- 
tions— I know not whether of energy and strength of mind, 
but, without doubt, of ambition and love of movement. 

And, in further contradiction to the tendencies of Catho- 
licism, there now appeared among the Protestants an obvious 
inclination towards republicanism, or rather towards freedom 
for the aristocracy. In many places, in France, in Poland, 
and in all the Austrian teiritories, a powerful nobility, holding 
Protestant opinions, was in open conflict with the Catholic 
ruling authorities. The result that might be attained by 
such a force was clearly exemplified by the republic of the 
Netherlands, which was daily rising into higher prosperity. 
There w^as, without doubt, much discussion at this time in 
Austria, as regarded emancipation from the rule of the 
reigning family, and the adoption of a government similar 
to that of Switzerland or the Netherlands. The success 
of these efforts promised the only chance for the imperial 
cities of Germany of regaining their ancient importance, and 
they took a lively interest in them. The internal constitu- 
tion of the Huguenots was already republican, and was indeed 
not unmingled with elements of democracy. These last, 
in the persons of the English Puritans, were already opposing 
themselves to a Protestant sovereign. There still exists 
a little treatise by an imperial ambassador, who was in Paris 
at that time, wherein the attention of the European princes 
is very forcibly directed towards the common danger 
menacing them from the advance of such a spirit.^ 

^ Advis sur les causes des mouvements de PEurope, envoye aux 
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The Catholic world of this period was of one mind and 
faith — classical and monarchicah The Protestant was 
divided — romantic and republican. 

In the year 1617, every thing already betokened the 
approach of a decisive conflict between them. The Catholic 
party appears to have felt itself the superior j it is at ail 
events not to be denied that it was the first to take arms. 

An edict was published in France on the 15th of June, 
1617, which had been long demanded by the Catholic 
clergy, but had hitherto been constantly refused by the 
court, from consideration for the power possessed by the 
Huguenots, and in deference to their chiefs. By virtue of 
that decree, the property of the Church in Bearn was to 
be restored. It was obtained from Luynes : that minister, 
although the Protestants at first relied on his protection,^ 
having gradually attached himself to the Jesuits and the 
papal party. Already confiding in this disposition of the 
supreme power, the populace had in various quarters risen 
against the Protestants; sometimes aroused to the attack 
by the sound of the tocsin. The parliaments also took part 
against them. 

The Polish prince Wladislaus once more had recourse 
to arms, in the confident expectation that he should now 
obtain possession of the throne of Moscow. An opinion 
prevailed that designs against Sweden were connected with 
this attempt, and war was immediately resumed between 
Poland and Sweden.^ 


roys et princes pour la conservation de leurs royaumes et principaut^, 
fait par Messir Al. Cunr. baron de Fridembourg* et presente au roy ties 
chrestien par le Comte de Furstemberg, ambassadeur de TEmpereur. 
Inserted in the Mercure Fran9ois, tom. ix. p. 342. 

^ This appears, with other matters, from a letter of Duplessis- 
Mornay, dated Saumur, 26th of April, 1617, *‘sur ce coup de majorite,” 
as he calls the murder of the ^lar^hi d’Ancre. — La Vie de Du Plessis, 
p. 465. ^ 

“ Hiarn, Esth-Lyf-und Lettlandische Geschichte, p, 418: “The 
Swedes knew that the king of Poland had sent his son with a great 
force into Russia, that he might surprise the fortresses which had been 
ceded by the Muscovites to the Swedes, so that, if his attack succeeded, 
he might then more easily fall upon the kingdom of Sweden; for he 
was promised aid in that enterprise both by the diet of the states held 
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But by far the most important results were those pre- 
parmg in the hereditary dominions of Austria. The arch- 
dukes had been reconciled, and were now reunited. With 
the greatness of mind which that house has frequently dis- 
played in moments of danger, a general resignation had 
been made to the Archduke Ferdinand of all riaitns that 
must devolve on them at the death of the Emperor Matthias, 
who had no children ; that prince was in fact shortly after- 
wards acknowledged as successor to the throne, in Hungary 
and Bohemia. This was indeed only an adjustment and 
compromise of personal claims ,• it nevertheless involved 
results of important general interest. 

From a zealot so determined as Ferdinand, nothing less 
was to be expected than an immediate attempt to secure 
the absolute supremacy for his own creed in the Austrian 
dominions, and, this accomplished, it was to be supposed 
that he would then labour to turn the collective powers 
of those territories towards the diffusion of the Catholic 
faith. This was a common danger, menacing alike to all 
Protestants, not only in the hereditary dominions of 
Ferdinand or in Germany, but in Europe generally. 

It was from this cause that opposition immediately arose. 
The Protestants, who had set themselves in array against 
the encroachments of Catholicism, were not only prepared 
for resistance — they had courage enough immediately to 
convert the defence into attack. 

The interests of European Protestantism were concen- 
trated in the Elector Frederick of the Palatinate; his wife 
was daughter of the king of England, and niece of the kmg 
of Denmark; Prince Maurice of Orange was his tmcle, 
and the Due de Bouillon, chief of the less pacific section 
of the French Huguenots, was his near relation. Frederici 
himself stood at the head of the German union : he was a 
prince of grave character, and had self-command enough to 
abstain from the dissolute habits then prevalent at the 
German courts. He devoted his best efforts to the sedulous 
discharge of his duties as a sovereign, and was most diligent 

in Poland, and by the house of Austria: thus all his thoughts were 
turned upon this matter more than upon any other thing.” 
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in attending the sittings of his privy council ; he was some- 
what melancholy^ proud, and full of high thoughts.^ In his 
fathef s time there were tables in the dining-hall for coun- 
cillors and nobles - these he caused to be removed, and 
would dine with princes or persons of the highest rank only. 
The presentiment of a high political vocation was cherished 
at this court; innumerable connections, involving far- 
reaching results, Tvere diligently formed, but so long a time 
had elapsed since any serious attempts had been made, that 
no very clear perception existed as to what might be attained, 
or what the future might present; the most daring and 
extravagant projects were thus admitted to discussion. 

Such was the tone prevailing at the court of Heidelberg, 
when the Bohemians, urged forward by the consciousness 
of their religious dangers, broke into dissensions wdth the 
house of Austria. These disputes continually increased in 
violence, until the Bohemians resolved to reject Ferdinand, 
although he had already received their promise, and offered 
their crown to the elector palatine. 

For a moment Frederick hesitated. It was a thing 
never previously known that one German prince should 
desire to wrest from another a crown devolving on him by 
legal right. But all his friends combined to urge him 
onward ; — ^Maurice, w'-ho had never cordially agreed to the 
truce with Spain ; the Duke of Bouillon ; Christian of An- 
halt, whose views extended over the whole arena of European 

^ Relatione di Germania, 1617: ‘‘Federico V d’eta di anni 20, di 
mezzana statnra, d’aspetto grave, di natnra malinconico, di carnaggione 
buona, uomo di alti pensieri, e rare volte si rallegra, e coir appoggio 
deir accasamento fatto con la figlinola del re dlnghilterra e di altri, 
parenti e confederati aspirarebbe a cose maggiori se segli appresentasse 
occasione a proposito ; onde essendo ben conosciuto suo naturale per 
il colonnello di Scomburg gia sao ajo, seppe cosi ben valersene, acco- 
modandosi al suo umore, che mentre visse fu piu d’ogni altro suo con- 
fidente.” [Frederick V, now- twenty years old, is of middle height, 
serious aspect, and melancholy disposition ; he has a good constitution, 
is a man of lofty thoughts, and seldom indulges in gaiety. By his 
marriage with the daughter of the English king, and by other con- 
nections and associates, he might be led to aim at high things, if a 
convement occasion should present itself ; so that this disposition being 
well known to Colonel Schomberg^ formerly his tutor, he profited by it 
with much address, accommodating himself to the prince’s humour, and, 
while he lived, was more his confidant than any other,] 
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politics, who marked all their springs of action^ and was 
persuaded that no one would have either power or courage 
to gainsay the arrangement when once accomplished ; — all 
these, his most confidential advisers, pressed his accept- 
ance; unbounded prospects opened before him, ambition, 
religious zeal— all tended to promote his compliance, and 
in the month of August, 1619, he received the Bohemian 
crown. Could he have maintained the position thus assumed, 
how vast must have been the results ! The power of the 
house of Austria in eastern Europe would have been broken, 
the progress of Catholicism limited for ever.^ 

And in all quarters powerful sympathies were already at 
work in his favour. A general movement took place among 
the Huguenots in France. The people of Bearn refused 
obedience to the royal edict mentioned above ; the assembly 
of Loudiin espoused their cause ; nothing could have been 
more desirable to the queen-mother than to win the support 
of this opposition, so well prepared for war ; Rohan was 
alr<fady on her side, and had promised her that his associates 
5Jiioilld follow. 

Amidst the perpetual agitations of the Orisons, the 
Spanish party had once more been dispossessed, and that 
of the Protestants was again in the ascendant. The govern- 
ment at Davos received the ambassador from the new king 
of Bohemia with pleasure, and promised to keep the passes 
of the country for ever closed against the Spaniards. 

And we must not fail to remark that these movements 
were accompanied by the display of republican tendencies. 
Not only did the Bohemian estates maintain, with regard to 
the king they had chosen, a natural independence, but 
attempts were made to imitate them in all the hereditary 
dominions of Austria. The imperial cities of Germany 
conceived new hopes, and it was in fact from these last that 
Frederick received the most ample supplies of money for 
his enterprise. 


But it was this very union of motives — this double point 

^ The connection of these events was felt by contemporaries, although 
it was no more regarded in later times. — Fiirstl. Anhaltische Geh. 
Canzlei, Fortsetzung, p. 67. 
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of view of religion and policy — ^that now united the Catholic 
princes also in efforts more than ever earnest and active. 

Maximilian of Bavaria formed the most intimate alliance 
with Ferdinand, who had the good fortune to be chosen at 
that moment emperor of Germany ; the king of Spain pre- 
pared his arms for affording effectual aid, and Pope Paul V 
allowed himself to be prevailed on to contribute consider- 
able and very welcome pecuniary supplies. 

As the winds at times veer suddenly round, in the stormy 
seasons of the year, so did the stream of fortune and success 
now suddenly flow in an altered direction. 

The Catholics succeeded in gaining over one of the 
most powerful Protestant princes to their side : this was the 
elector of Saxony^ who, being a Lutheran, felt a cordial 
hatred for every movement proceeding from Calvinism. 

This circumstance alone sufficed to inspire them with a 
certain hope of victory. A single battle — ^tbat of the White 
Hill, fought on the Sth of November, 1620 — put an end 
to the power of the Palatine Frederick, and ruined all his 
designs. 

For even the Union did not support its chief with the 
energy and efficiency required by the occasion, A very 
probable cause for this may have been, that the republican 
tendencies in action may have seemed perilous to the con- 
federate princes, — they had no wish to see the Hollanders 
on the Rhine, feeling too much afraid of the analogies that 
might be suggested by their constitution to the people of 
Germany. I'he Catholics achieved an immediate predomi- 
nance in Southern Germany also. The Upper Palatinate 
was invaded by the Bavarians, the Lower Palatinate by 
the Spaniards; and in April, 1621, the Union was dis- 
solved. All 'who had taken arms for, or acted in favour 
of, Frederick, w’ere driven from the country or utterly 
ruined.^ From a moment of the most imminent peril, the 
Catholic principle passed immediately to unquestioned 
omnipotence throughout Upper Germany and in all the 
Austrian provinces. 

In France, also, a decisive movement was meanwhile 
achieved, after an important advantage gained by the royal 
power over the court factions opposing it, and the party of 
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the queen-mother^ with whom it is certain that the Huguenots 
then stood in close connection.^ The papal nuncio insisted 
that the favourable moment should be seized on for a general 
attack on the Protestants; he would not hear a word of 
delay^ believing that in France what was once put off was 
never effected at all he forced Luynes and the king into 
his own views. The old factions of Beaumont and Gram- 
mont still existed in Bearn, where they had been at constant 
feud for centuries. Their discords afforded opportunity for 
the king’s unopposed advance into the country, where he 
disbanded its military force, annulled its constitution, and 
restored the supremacy of the Catholic church. It is true 
that the Protestants in other parts of France now took 
measures for assisting their brethren in the faith, but in the 
year 1621 they were defeated in all quarters. 

There was at the same time a leader in the Yaltelline, 
Giacopo Robustelli, who had gathered about him certain 
Catholics, exiles from the country, with outlaws from the 
Alilanese and Venetian territories, and who now determined 
to put an end to the domination of the Grisons, whose Pro- 
testant rule was felt to be particularly oppressive in those 
districts. A Capuchin monk brought the flames of religious 
fanaticism to excite still further this already bloodthirsty 
Dand ; and on the night of July 19, 1620, they poured down 
upon Tirano. At the dawn of day they rang the church 
bells, and, when the Protestants rushed out of their dwell- 
ings on hearing that sound, they were fallen upon, over- 
powered and massacred, one and all. And as in Tirano, 
so these bandits proceeded throughout the whole valley. 
The people of the Grisons vainly descended from their high 
mountains in the hope of regaining their lost sovereignty ; 
they were defeated at every attempt. In 1621, the Aus- 
trians from the Tyrol, and the Spaniards from Milan, pressed 
into the very centre of the Grisons. “ The wild mountains 
resounded with the shrieks of the murdered, and were fear- 
fully lighted up by the flames of their solitary dwellings.” The 
passes and the whole country were occupied by the invaders. 

^ Even Benoist says, ii. 291 : ** Les reformes n’auroient attendu qne 
les premiers succes pour se ranger au mSme parti (de la reine).”, 

^ Siri, Memorie recondite, tom. v. p. 148. 
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By this great and vigorous advance, all the hopes of the 
Catholics were aroused- 

The papal court represented to the Spanish sovereign 
that the people of the Netherlands were divided, and now 
without allies, so that no more favourable occasion could 
occur for renewing the war against these incorrigible rebels.^ 
The Spaniards were convinced by these arguments. On 
the 25th of March, 1621, the chancellor of Brabant, Peter 
Peckius, appeared at the Hague, and instead of proposing 
a renewal of the truce, which expired at that time, he pro- 
posed the recognition of the legitimate princes.^ The 
States-general declared this suggestion to be unjust and 
unexpected, nay, inhuman. Hostilities thereupon recom- 
menced: and here, also, the Spaniards had at first the 
advantage. They took Jiilich from the Netherlands — an 
acquisition by which their undertakings on the Rhine were 
successfully closed ; and they occupied the whole of the left 
bank of the Rhine, from Emmerich to Strassburg. 

These repeated victories, — concurring, as they did in 
time — ^gained on so many different points, and brought 
about by means so diversified, — are yet, when viewed in 
the light cast on them by the general state of Europe, but 
varied expressions of one and the same triumph. Let us 
now consider the point ‘Of most importance to us— the uses, 
namely, to which these successes were made subservient. 


2. GREGORY XV 

While engaged in the procession appointed for the cele- 
bration of the battle of the Hill, Paul V was struck 
by apoplexy. A second stroke followed shortly afterwards, 
from the effects of which he died — 28th January, 1621. 

^ Instruttione a Sangro; “La onde S. noa puo voltare le 
sue^ forze in miglior tempo owero opportunita.^’ [There, where his 
majesty could not direct hxs forces at a better time, or with more inviting 
opportunity] (App. No. 97.) 

* Literally, his proposal was for a union, *‘sub agnitione domi- 
nonim prindpumque legitimorum.’^ Both the proposal and reply are 
to be found in Leonis ah Aizema, Historia Tractatuum Pacts Belgicae. 
pp. 2 and 4. 
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The new election was effected, on the whole, in the 
manner of those preceding. Paul V had reigned so long, 
that the whole College of Cardinals bad been nearly renew'^ed 
under his auspices; thus the greater part of the cardinals 
were dependants of his nephew, Cardinal Borghese. Ac- 
cordingly, after some hesitation, he found a man with regard 
to whom all his adherents agreed, — this was Alessandro 
Ludovisio of Bologna, who was forthwith elected (Feb. 9, 
1621), and took the name of Gregory XV. 

He w^as a small phlegmatic man, who had previously 
acquired repute for his dexterity in negotiation, and for the 
art he possessed of proceeding silently, and by impercep- 
tible advances, to the attainment of all his purposes.^ He 
was, however, already bent with age at his accession, 
exceedingly feeble, and in a bad state of health. 

What, then, could be expected in the contest now pro- 
ceeding, and which affected the whole ■world, from a pontiff 
to whom his counsellors and servants could sometimes not 
venture to communicate important affairs, lest they should 
give the last shock to his frail existence?® 

But there stood by the side of the dying pontiff a young 
man, twenty-five years old only, his nephew Ludovico Ludo- 
visio, who at once took possession of the papal power, and 
displayed a talent and boldness fully commensurate to the 
demands of the period. 

Ludovico Ludovisio was magnificent and brilliant ; he did 
not neglect occasions for amassing wealth, for securing 
advantageous family alliances, and for advancing and favour- 
ing his friends; he desired to enjoy life, but he suffered 
others to enjoy it also ; above all, he permitted nothing to 
interfere with his regard for the higher interests of the Church. 
His enemies themselves admitted the truth and extent of 
his talents for business, his peculiar sagacity, and power of 
discrimination. From the most embarrassing perplexities, 

^ Relatione di IV Ambasciatori, 1621 : “ di pelo che av\icinasi al 
biondo. La natura sua e sempre conosciuta placida e flemmatica, 
lonlana dall’ imbarraciarsi in rotture, araicissimo d^andare in negotio 
destreggiando et avanzando li propri fini.” (App. No. 94.) 

® Rainier Zeno, Relatione di Roma, 1623 ; “ aggiungendosi all’ eta 
cadente una fiacchissima complessione in un corpiccivolo stenuato e mal 
affetto/* (App, No. 103.) 
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the quick discernment and ready tact of Ludovico found a 
satisfactory issue : he was endowed with the calm courage 
and cool presence of mind by which possible contingencies 
are descried through the dim obscurity of the future, and 
which enable their possessor to steer his course steadily 
towards the object desired.^ Had he not been restrained 
by the feebleness of his uncle, which made it certain that 
his power could not have long duration, no considerations 
of expediency, or the w^orld’s opinion, w’ould ever have been 
suffered to fetter his actions. 

It was a fact of infinite moment, that the nephew, as well 
as the pope, was possessed by the idea that the salvation of 
the w’orid must be sought in the extension of the Catholic 
faith. Cardinal Ludovisio was a pupil of the Jesuits, and 
their steady patron. The church of St. Ignatius in Rome 
was in great part erected at his cost. He laid the utmost 
stress on the office of protector of the Capuchins, which he 
held, declaring that he considered it the most important 
patronage in his possession. He was devoted with deep 
and warm predilection to the most rigid forms and order of 
Roman opinions.^ 

But if w'e wish to form a general conception of the 
spirit of the new government, we need only remember that 
it was Gregory XV in whose pontificate the Propaganda was 
established, and under whom the founders of the Jesuits, 
Ignatius and Xavier, were advanced to the calendar of 
saints. 

The origin of the Propaganda is, however, properly to be 
sought in an edict of Gregory XIII, by which the direction 
of eastern missions was confided to a certain number of 
cardinals, who were commanded to promote the printing of 

^ Rainier Zeno : E d’ingegno vivacissimo : Pha dimostrato nel suo 
governo per Tabondanza dei partiti che in ogni grave trattatione gli 
suggerivano suoi spirit! nati per comandare, i quali se bene in molli 
parti aberravano delP uopo della bona politica, nondimeno Tintrepi- 
dezza, con la quale si mostrava pronto ad abbracciare ogni ripiego 
appreso da lui per buono, poco curandosi di consigli di chi gli haveria 
pqtuto esser maestro, davano a credere che la sua natura sdegnava una 
priv^ata conditione.” 

' Giunti, \ jta e Fatti di Ludovico Ludovisi, hIS, See Appendix, 
No. 95, ^ 
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catechisms in the less known tongues.^ But the institution 
was not firmly established ; it was unprovided with the 
requisite means, and was by no means comprehensive in its 
views. At the time we now speak of, there flourished in 
Rome a great preacher, called Girolamo da Nami, who had 
gained universal admiration by a life that had procured him 
the reputation of a saint. In the pulpit he displayed a ful- 
ness of thought, a correctness of expression, and a majesty 
of delivery, that delighted all hearers. On coming from one 
of his sermons, Bellarmine-once said, that he thought one of 
St. Augustine’s three wishes bad just been granted to himself 
— that, namely, of hearing the preaching of St. Paul. Car- 
dinal Ludovisio also ^vas in close intimacy with Girolamo, 
and defrayed the cost of printing his sermons. It w'as by 
this Capuchin that the idea was now first conceived of ex- 
tending the above-named institution.^ At his suggestion, a 
Congregation was established in all due form, and by this 
body, regular meetings w-ere to be held for the guidance and 
conduct of missions in every part of the w’^orld. The mem- 
bers were to assemble at least once in every month, in 
presence of the pope himself. The first funds were advanced 
by Gregory; his nephew contributed from his private 
property ; and since this institution was in fact adapted to 
a want, the pressure of which was then felt, it daily advanced 
in prosperity and splendour. ' Who does not know the ser- 
vices performed by the Propaganda for the diffusion of 
philological studies ? And not this only ; — the institution 
has generally laboured (in its earliest years, most success- 
fully, perhaps) to fulfil its vocation in a liberal and noble 
spirit. 

Similar views were prevalent in the canonization of the 
two Jesuits. “At the time,” says the bull, “when new 
worlds had been discovered, and when Luther had arisen in 
the old world to assail the Catholic church, the soul of 


^ Cocquelines, Praefatio ad Maffei Annales Gregorii XIII, p. v. 

2 Fr. Hierothei Epitome Historica rerum Franciscanarum, &c., p. 
362 : “ Publicis suasionibus et consiliis privatis Fra Girolamo had 
prevailed upon the pope. Compare Cerri, Etat pr^ent de TEglise 
Romaine, p. 289. There, also, a circumstantial description may be 
seen of this institution and pf the increase of its wealth, 
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Ignatius Loyola was moved to establish a society, which 
should devote itself especially to the conversion of the 
heathen, and to the reclaiming of heretics ; but, above all 
other members of that society, Francis Xavier proved him- 
self most worthy to be called the Apostle of the newly- 
discovered nations. For these services, both are now 
received into the catalogue of saints. Churches and altars, 
where man presents his sacrifice to God, shall now be 
consecrated to them.” ^ 

And now, proceeding in the spirit revealed in these 
documents and represented by these acts, the new govern- 
ment took instant measures for completing the victories 
achieved by the Catholic arms, by labouring to secure their 
being followed by conversions to the Catholic faith, and for 
justi^ing as well as confirming the conquests of Catholicism, 
by the re-establishment of religion. “All our thoughts,” 
says one of the earliest instructions of Gregory XV, “ must 
be directed towards the means of deriving the utmost pos- 
sible advantage from the fortunate revulsion of affairs, and 
the victorious condition of things : ” — a purpose that was 
fulfilled with the most brilliant success. 


UNIVERSAL EXTENSION OF 
CATHOLICISM 

3. BOHEMIA AND THE HEREDITARY DOMINIONS 
OF AUSTRIA 

The attention of tlie papal power was first directed to 
the rising fortunes of the Catholic faith in the provinces of 
Austria. 

The subsidies hitherto paid to the emperor were doubled 
by Grego:^’ XV, who fur^er promised him an additional 
gift of no inconsiderable amount,^ — although, as he said, he 

^ Cocquelines, Builarium, v. 13 1, 137. 

* From 20,cxx) gulden he raised the subsidy to 20,000 scudi : the 
gift was 200,cco scudf. He TsouJtl have liked to have regiments 
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scarcely reserved to himself sufficient to live on ; he exhorted 
him, at the same time, to lose not a moment in following 
up his victory, by earnest efforts for the restoration of the 
Catholic religion.^ It was only by this restoration that he 
could fittingly return thanks to God for the victory. He 
assumes, as a first principle, that, by their rebellion, the 
nations had entailed on themselves the necessity of a 
vigorous control, and must be compelled by force to depart 
from their ungodly proceedings. 

The nuncio despatched to the emperor by Gregory XV 
was that Carlo CarafFa so well known to German history. 
Two reports from this nuncio still exist, the one printed, 
the other in IMS. ; from these we are enabled to ascertain 
with certainty the kind of measures adopted by CarafFa for 
the attainment of the objects thus pressed on his attention. 

In Bohemia, where his exertions were first made, his 
earliest care was to secure the removal of Protestant 
preachers and schoolmasters, “ who were guilty of treasons 
and offences against the divine and human majesty.” 

He found this no easy task ; the members of the imperial 
government in Prague considered it as yet too dangerous. 
It was not until the 13th of December, 1621 — when Mans- 
feld had been driven out of the Upper Palatinate, when all 
peril had ceased, and when some regiments, enrolled at the 
nuncio's request, had entered Prague — that these measures 
were ventured on; but even then they spared the two 
Lutheran preachers, from deference to the elector of 
Saxony. The nuncio, representing a principle that acknow- 
ledges no respect of persons, would not hear of this; he 
complained that the whole nation clung to these men ; that 
a Catholic priest could find nothing to do, and was unable 


maintained with, this money, and wished them to be placed under the 
papal authority. 

^ Instruttione al Vescovo d’Aversa, 12 Apr. 1621: **Non e tempo 
di indugi ne di coperti andamenti.*’ [This is no time for delays or for 
covert attempts.] Bucquoi, in particular, was considered at Rome lo 
be much too deliberate : “ La prestezza apportarebbe il rimedio di tanti 
mali, se dal conte di Bucquoi per altxo valoroso capitano ella si potessc 
sperare.” [Prompt measures would be the remedy for so many evils, if 
they could be hoped for from Count Bucquoi, who is otherv^ise a valiant 
captain.] (App. No. 96.) 
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to procure a subsistence.^ In October, 1622, he at length 
prevailed, and the Lutheran preachers also were banished. 
It appeared, for a moment, that the fears of the government 
councillors would be justified; the elector of Saxony issued 
a threatening letter, and on the most important questions 
assumed an extremely hostile attitude. The emperor him- 
self once told the nuncio that matters had been decided 
much too hastily, and it would have been better to wait a 
more favourable opportunity,*-^ The means for maintaining 
Ferdinand steadfast to his purpose were, nevertheless, well 
known and used. The old bishop of Wurzburg represented 
to him that “ a glorious emperor ought not to shrink before 
dangers, and it would be much better for him to fall into the 
power of men than into the hands of the living God.” The 
emperor yielded, and Carafifa had the further triumph of 
seeing the elector of Saxony submit to the banishment of 
the preachers, and desist from his opposition. 

In this manner the way was prepared. To the places of 
the Protestant preachers succeeded Dominican, Augustinian, 
and Carmelite friars, for as yet there was a sensible dearth 
of secular clergy; a whole colony of Franciscans arrived 
from Gnesen. The Jesuits did not suffer themselves to be 
vainly wished for; when directions from the Propaganda 
arrived, requiring them to undertake the duties of parish 
priests, it was found that they had already done so.^ 

And now the only question that could remain was, 
whether it might not be permitted that the national Utraquist 

^ Caraffa, Ragguaglio, ^IS. : ** Conducevano in disperatione i paro- 
chi cattolici per vedersi da essi (Luterani) levarsi ogni emolumento." 
But the printed Commentarii present a more plausible cause of dis- 
satisfaction : “ Quamdiu illi haerebant, tamdiu adhuc sperabant sectarii 
S. majcstatcm concessurum aliquando liberam facultatem ” (p. 130). 

= Caraffa, Ragguaglio : ** Sua Maesta mi si dimostro con questo di 
quilche pensiere, ed usci a dirmi che si haveva havuta troppa prescia 
e che saria stato meglio cacciare quei predicant! in altro tempo, dopo 
che si fosse tenuto il convento in Ratisbona. Al che io replicai che Sua 
Maesta poteva havere piii tosro errato nelia tardanza che nella fretta 
circa questo fatto, poiche se il Sassone fosse venuto al convento, di che 
non ammettono che egli havesse avuta mai la volonta, si sapeva per 
ognuno che haverebbe domandato a S. che a sua contemplazionq 
permettesse in Praga I’esercizio Luterano che gia vi era.” 

® Cordara, Historia Societatis Jesu, tom, vi, lib, vii. p. 38. 
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ritual should be at least partially retained in the forms 
assigned to it by the council of Basle. The council and 
the governor himself, Prince Lichtenstein, were in favour 
of its being retained.^ They permitted the communion to 
be solemnized once more with both the elements on Holy 
Thursday, in the year 162?; and voices were already 
heard among the people, crying out that this ancient usage 
of their fathers should not be interrupted^ and that their 
privileges should not be wrested from them. But by no 
argument could the nuncio be prevailed on to consent: 
he was inflexibly determined to maintain all the views of 
the Curia, knowing well that the emperor would at length 
be brought to approve his decision. And he did in fact 
succeed in obtaining from him a declaration that his tem- 
poral government had not the right to interfere in religious 
affairs. Mass was hereupon ever^^where celebrated in the 
Roman ritual exclusively in Latin, with the use of holy water 
and the invocation of saints. The sacrament under both 
forms was no longer to be thought of ; those who ventured 
to defend that celebration most boldly, were thrown into 
prison; and finally, the symbol of Utraquism, the great 
chalice with the sword, at that time displayed in the Teyn 
church, the sight of which \YOuld have kept alive old recol- 
lections, was taken down. On the 6th of July, a day which 
had previously always been held sacred in memory of John 
Huss, the churches w^ere kept carefully closed. 

To this rigorous enforcement of Romanist dogmas and 
usages, the government lent the aid of political measures. 
A large part of the landed property of the country was 
thrown by confiscation into the hands of Catholics, and the 
acquisition of land by Protestants ’was rendered almost im- 
possible.^ The council was changed in all the royal cities ; 
no member would have been tolerated whose Catholicism 

^ According to the opinions hitherto prevailing, in Senkenherg, for 
example, Fortsetzung der Haberlinschen Reichshistorie, vol. xxv. p. 
156, note k, we should believe the contrary of Lichtenstein ; this would, 
nevertheless, be wrong, as is manifest from Caraffa, The nuncio, on 
the contrary, received support from Plateis. 

® Caraffa : “ con ordine che non si potessero inserire nelle tavole 
del regno, il che apportb indicibile giovamento alia riforma per tutto 
quel tempo.” 
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was in the slightest degree suspected ; the rebels were par- 
doned on the instant of their conversion ; but the refractory 
— ^those who could not be persuaded, and refused to yield 
to the admonitions of the clergy — had soldiers quartered 
in their houses, “to the end,” as the nuncio declares in 
express terms, “that their vexations might enlighten their 
understanding. 

The effect produced by this combined application of 
force and exhortation was unexpected, even to the nuncio. 
He was amazed at the numbers attending the churches in 
Prague, frequently not less on Sunday mornings than from 
two to three thousand persons, and at their humble, devout, 
and to all outward appearance. Catholic deportment. He 
accounts for this by supposing that Catholic recollections 
had never been wholly extinguished in the countiy^, as might 
be seen from the fact that even the consort of King 
Frederick had not been permitted to remove the great crucifix 
from the bridge; the real cause unquestionably was, that 
Protestant convictions never had in fact penetrated the 
masses of the population. The conversions proceeded un- 
remittingly; in the year 1624, the Jesuits alone profess 
to have recovered sixteen thousand souls to the Catholic 
church.^ In Tabor, where Protestantism seemed to have ex- 
clusive possession, fifty families passed over to the Catholic 
church at Easter, 1622 ; and all the remaining part of the 
population at Easter, 1624. In course of time Bohemia 
became entirely Catholic. 

And as matters had gone in Bohemia so did they now 
proceed in Moravia; the end was indeed attained with 
more facifity in the latter country, where Cardinal Dietrich- 
stein, being at the same time bishop of Olmiitz and governor 
of the province, brought both the spiritual and temporal 
powders to bear with all their forces combined on the point 
to be gained. There was, however, one difficulty peculiar 

^ ‘ Accio il travaglio desse loro sense ed intelletto.’* The same thing 
is also repeated in the printed work : “ Cognitumque fnit solam vexati- 
onera posse Bohemis xntellectum praebere,” 

® Caraffa : “ ^Iesso\d un sacerdote cattolico di molta dottrina e poi 
iacendosi mibsioni di alcnni padri Gesuiti.** [A Catholic priest of great 
ability was placed there, and afterwards missions of the Jesuit fathers 
were sent thither.] 
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to that country to be overcome. The nobles ^vould not 
permit themselves to be deprived of the Moravian Brethren, 
whose services, whether domestic or agricultural, were in- 
valuable, and whose settlements vrere the most prosperous 
districts in the country.^ They found advocates even in 
the emperor’s privy council ; the nuncio and the principle 
he represented were nevertheless victorious in this case also; 
nearly 15,000 of the Moravians w'ere expatriated. 

In the district of Glatz, the Protestant banners had once 
more been led to victory by the young Count Thum, but 
the Poles advanced in aid of the Imperialists ; the country 
was then overmatched, the town also was captured, and the 
Catholic worship restored with the usual severities. Not 


^ Caraffa, Ragguaglio : “ Essendo essi tenuti huomini d’industria e 
d’integrita venivano impiegati nella custodia de’ terreni, delle case, 
delle cantine e de’ molini, oltre che lavorando eccellentemente in alcuni 
mestieri erano divenuti ricchi e contribuivano gran parte del loro gua- 
dagno a* signori de’ luoghi ne’ quali habitavano, sebbene da qualche 
tempo indietro havevano cominciato a corrompersi, essendo entrata tra 
di loro I’ambizione e I’avarizia con qualche parte di lusso per comoditk 
della vita. Costoro si erano sempre andati augumentando in Moravia, 
perciocch^ oltre a quelli che sedncevano nella provincia e ne’ luoghi 
convicini, havevano corrispondenza per tutti li luoghi della Germania, 
di dove licorrevano alia loro fratellanza tutti quelli che per debito o 
poverta disperavano potersi sostentare, e specialmente veniva ad essi 
gran numero di poveri Grisoni e di Svevia, lasciandosi rapire da quel 
nome di fratellanza e sicurta di havere sempre del pane, che in casa 
loro diffidavano potersi col proprio sudore guadagnare ; onde si sono 
awanzati alle volte sino al numero di centomila.” [These being con- 
sidered men of industry and integrity, were employed in the care of 
estates, houses, -vvine-cellars, and mills, besides which they were ex- 
cellent workmen in various handicrafts, and, becoming rich, they 
contributed a large part of their gains to the nobles of the places where 
they dwelt j although, for some time previously, they had begun to get 
corrupted, ambition and avarice creeping in amoi^ them, with some 
degree of luxury in their habits of life. These people have continually 
increased in Moravia ; because, in addition to those whom they win 
over to join them in the province and places round, they maintain a 
correspondence with all parts of Germany, whence there flock to this 
brotherhood all those who despair of gaining a living for themselves ; 
there come to them, besides, great numbers from Suabia and the 
Grisons, poor creatures who suffer themselves to be allured by that 
name of “fraternity,” and by the certainty of always having bread, 
which they doubt of being able to gain at home and by their own 
labour ; so that, at times, these Moravians have amounted to 100,000.] 
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less than sixty preachers were driven from the land ; the^ 
were followed by no inconsiderable portion of their people, 
whose property instantly was confiscated. The mass of 
the population returned to Catholicism.^ Under these cir- 
cumstances, the often-repeated, and as often unsuccessful 
attempts to restore the Catholic faith in Austria Proper, were 
once more renewed, and were at length followed by decided 
success.- First, the preachers who had been accused of 
rebellion were banished, and then all Protestant preachers 
whatever. Furnished with a small sum for their journey, 
the unfortunate people slowly proceeded up the Danube, 
follow'ed by the taunting cry of “Where now is your strong 
tower ? ’’ ^ The emperor declared explicitly to the estates of 
the country, that he “ reserved to himself and his posterity 
the absolute and undivided disposal of all things pertaining 
to religion.” In October, 1624, a commission appeared, by 
w’hich a certain period was appointed, within w^hich all w^ere 
required to profess themselves of the Catholic faith or to 
depart from the land. To the nobles only w^as some 
momentary indulgence shewn. 

In Hungar}’ these violent proceedings were not possible, 
though that country was also conquered. A change was 
nevertheless brought about here also, by the force of events, 
the favour of government, and above all by the exertions 
of the Archbishop Pdzmany. This prelate was gifted wdth 
extraordinary talent as a writer of the mother tongue : his 

^ Kogler’s Chronik von Glatz, i. 3, 92. See also, for the forcible 
conversions in the rest of Silesia, Wuttke, Friedrichs II Besitzer- 
greifung, ii. 23 ff. 

= This had been the first thought of the emperor, even before the 
battle of Prague, when Maximilian first entered the territory of 
Upper Austria. He enforced on the latter the necessity of displacing 
the preachers without delay, “ that the pipers might be sent away and 
the dance ended.” His letter is in Breier’s Continuation of Wolfs 
Maximilian, iv. 414. In the year 1624. the Jesuits got the university 
of Vienna completely into their hands. '‘Imperator societatem aca- 
demiae intexuit et in unum quasi corpus conflavit, data illi amplissima 
pQtestate docendi literas humaniores, linguam latinam, graecam, he- 
braicam, philosophiam denique omnem ac theologiam.’’ Monitum ad 
Statut. Acad. Yindob. recentiora. KoIIar, Annal. ii. p. 282. 

® [“Wo ist nun euere feste Burg?” — an allusion to Luther’s hymn 
I>eginning “ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,” — ^T rs.] 
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book, entitled “ Kalauz,” ^ full of spirit and learning, was 
found by his countrymen to be irresistible. He was en- 
dowed with the gift of eloquence also, and is said to have 
persuaded no less than fifty families to abjure Protestantism 
by his own personal exhortations : names such as Zrinyi, 
Forgacz, Erdddy, Balassa, Jakusith, Homonay, and Adam 
Thurzo are found among them ; Count Adam Zrinyi alone 
expelled twenty Protestant pastors, and placed Catholic 
priests in their stead. Under these influences the political 
affairs of Hungary also took an altered direction. At the 
diet of 1625, the Catholic and Austrian party had the 
majority. One of the converted nobles, an Esterhazy, 
whom the court desired to see appointed, was nominated 
palatine. 

But we must here at once remark the difference existing 
between Hungary’ and other parts of the Austrian dominions. 
The conversions in Hungary were very much more volun- 
tary than they had been in other portions of the empire. 
The magnates resigned none of their rights by conforming 
to Catholicism ; they may rather be said to have acquired 
increased privileges. In the Austrian Bohemian territories, 
on the contrary, the entire force of the estates, their energy, 
and their independence, had all been thrown into the forms 
of Protestantism. Their conversion was compulsory, if not 
in each individual case, yet certainly as a whole ; with the 
reinstatement of Catholicism, the unlimited and absolute 
power of the government was established there also. 


4. THE EMPIRE-TRANSFER OF THE ELECTORATE 

We know that the progress of Catholic restoration in 
Germany was much more decided than in the hereditary 
dominions of Austria. The recent events had, nevertheless, 
an immeasurable effect even there. 

The counter-reformation at once received an increased 
impetus, and found a new field of action. 

^ Hodoegus, Igazsagra vezerlo Kalauz. Presb. 1613, 1623. 
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When Maximilian had taken possession of the Upper 
Palatinate, he permitted no time to be lost before changing 
its religion. He divided the country into twenty stations, 
in which fifty Jesuits immediately commenced tbeir labours. 
The churches were transferred to them by force. The exer- 
cise of the Protestant worship was universally prohibited, 
and in proportion as it became probable that the country 
would continue annexed to Bavaria, did the disposition of 
the inhabitants increase towards the Catholic religion.^ 

Even the Lower Palatinate was now regarded by the 
conquerors as enthely their own. ^laximilian even pre- 
sented the library of Heidelberg to the pope. Nay — to 
say a word in passing on this subject— the conquest had 
not yet been attempted, when the pope requested that 
gift from the duke by means of his nuncio at Cologne, 
Montorio; and Maximilian promised it with his usual 
alacrity. At the first intelligence of the capture of Heidel- 
berg, the nuncio availed himself of the right thus obtained. 
He had been told that the MSS. more particularly, were 
of inestimable value, and forwarded an especial request to 
Tilly that they might be protected from injury at the plunder 
of the city." The pope then commissioned Doctor Leone 
Allacci, scriptor of the Vatican, to proceed at once to Ger- 
many and take the books into his possession. Gregory XV 
considered this affair as a matter of very high consequence : 
he declared it to be one of the most fortunate events of his 
pontificate, and one that must needs be highly beneficial to 
the sciences as well as to the advantage of the Church and 
the honour of the Holy See. It would also be very glorious 
to the Bavarian name, he affirmed, that so precious a booty 
should be preserved as an eternal remembrance in the 
\vorld^s great theatre — Rome.^ 

Here also the duke displayed his indefatigable zeal for 

^ Kropff, Historia Societatis Jesu in Gennania superiori, tom. iv. 
p. 271. 

- Relatione di IMontorio ritomato nunzio di Colonia, 1624. The 
passage is given in the Appendk, No. 109. 

* ‘ ‘ Che cosi pretioso spoglio e cosl nobil trofeo si conservi a per- 
petua memoria in questo teatro del mondo.** Instmttione al dottore 
Leon Allatio per andare in Germania per la libreria del Palatine. In 
the Appendix we will examine its authenticity. See No. loi. 
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reform. He greatly exceeded even the Spaniards, who were 
yet most certainly not indifferent to Catholicism.^ The 
nuncio was enraptured at the sight of mass performed and 
conversions taking place in Heidelberg, “ whence the rule 
and guide of Calvinism, the notorious catechism, had 
proceeded.”* 

The Elector Schw^eikhard w’as, meanwhile, reforming the 
Bergstrasse, of which he had taken possession. The Mar- 
grave Wilhelm w’as pursuing a similar course in Upper 
Baden, as he had expressly promised the nuncio, Caraffa, 
to do ^ in the event of its being adjudged to him, as it now 
was after long litigation, although his origin, far from being 
equal to so high a claim, was scarcely legitimate. 

Even in countries not immediately affected by the poli- 
tical events of the period, the former efforts for the restora- 
tion of Catholicism were continued with renewed zeal. In 
Bamberg,® in Fulda, on the Eichsfeld, and in Paderborn, 
where Catholics had been twice appointed in succession to 
the episcopal see, these efforts were most successful,* but 
more particularly so in the see of Munster, where IMeppen, 
Vechta, Halteren, and many other districts, w’ere rendered 
wholly Catholic in the year 1624. Archbishop Ferdinand 
established missions in nearly all the towns, and founded a 
Jesuits* college in Coesfeld,^ “ for the revival and recovery 


^ Montorio ; Benche nelle terre che occupano i Spagnuoli non si 
camini con quel fervore con quale si camina in quelle che occupa il S*" 
Duca di Baviera alia conversione de^ popoli. 

® Caraffa, Germania restaurata, p. 129. 

® Particularly by Johann Georg Fuchs of Dornheim, by whom 
twenty-three knights’ parishes were regained to Catholicism. — ^Jacli, 
Geschichte von Bamberg, ii. 120. 

* A letter from one of his assistants, Job. Drachter, dean of Bulmen, 
has a peculiarly strange sound ; “ ungern hab ich J. Ch. D. eine grosse 
Anzhall der hirnlosen Schaifen liberschreiben willen, und mich uf die 
heutige Stunde noch lieber bearbeitet noch alle mit einander mit swe- 
bender Furcht in den rechten Schaifstall hineinzujagen, wie dann och 
Balthasar Bilderbeck und Caspar Karl mit zwen FUssen schon hinein- 
gestiegen.” [I have been unwilling to refer to your illustrious lordship 
any great number of these brainless sheep, and have laboured, up to 
the present time, rather myself to drive the whole flock in their panic 
and perplexity towards the right fold, into which Balthasar Bilderbeck 
and Caspar Karl have already made a leap with closed feet, and have 
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of the most ancient Catholic religion, by many treated with 
indifference ” Even up to Halberstadt and ^Magdeburg we 
find Jesuit missionaries. In Altona they settled themselves 
for a certain time to learn the language, intending then to 
proceed from that place to Denmark and Norwa>y ^ 

We see how violently the doctrines of Catholicism were 
poured from Upper into Lower Germany, from the south to 
the north. IMean while attempts were made to obtain a new 
position for interposing still more effectually in the general 
affairs of the empire. 

Ferdinand II had promised Maximilian of Bavaria, on 
the conclusion of their alliance, that in the event of success 
he would make over the Palatine electorate to the duke.^ 

The principal consideration by which the Catholic party 
were influenced on this occasion, and the light in which 
they viewed this transfer, cannot possibly be questioned. 
The majority possessed by that party in the council of 
princes, had been hitherto counterbalanced by the equality 
of votes which the Protestants held in the electoral college ; 
by the transfer of the Palatinate, this restraint would be 
done away with for ever.^ 

The papal court had from time immemorial been closely 
allied with the duchy of Bavaria, and on this occasion Pope 
Gregory made the interests of Maximilian most completely 
his OWE. 


jumped in.] Compare generally the documents in Niesert, Miinstersche 
Urkundensammlungj 1. p. 402. 

^ Letter of the emperor to Balthasar de Zuniga, 15 Oct. i62ijprinted 
by Saltier, Wiirtemberg. Geschichte, vi. p. 162. 

- Instruttione a M'. Sacchetd nuntio in Spagna, describes the 
restoration of the Palatinate to its rightful owner, as “ irreparabile 
perdita della reputazione di questo fatto e della chiesa cattolica, se il 
papa ci avesse condisceso, con indicibil danno della religione cattolica 
e dell’ imptrio, che tanti e tanti anni hanno bramato, senza poterlo 
sapere, non che ottenere, il quarto elettor cattolico in servitio ancora 
del sangue Austriaco” [an irreparable diminution of the credit of the 
late achievement, and loss to the Catholic church ; if the pope should 
accede to this resolution, it would be to the unspeakable injury of the 
Cathoh'c religion and the empire, which has longed for so many a year 
to have the fourth election also in. the interest of the blood of Austria, 
■without being able to dense any possibility of bringing it about.] 
(App. No. 105.) 
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He caused the king of Spain to be earnestly exhorted 
by the very first nuncio whom he sent into that countr}”, to 
do his best for the destruction of the count palatine, and 
thus contribute towards the transference of the Palatinate to 
the house of Bavaria, reminding him that this transfer must 
secure the imperial crown to the Catholics for ever.^ The 
Spaniards were not easily persuaded to enter into these 
views. They were engaged in the most important negotia- 
tions with the king of England, and scrupled to offend him 
in the person of his son-in-law, the Count Palatine Frederick, 
to whom the electorate so indisputably belonged. But so 
much the more zealous was Pope Gregory. He was not 
satisfied with the services of the nuncio only, and in the 
year 1622 we find a Capuchin of great address — a certain 
Brother Hyacinth, who was greatly confided in by Ivlaxi- 
milian, despatched with a special mission from the papal 
court to that of Spain.^ The subject was then entered on 
with extreme reluctance, and all that could be gained from 
the king was a remark that he would rather see the electorate 
in the house of Bavaria than in his own. But this sufficed 
to Brother Hyacinth. With this declaration he hastened to 
Vienna, for the purpose of using it to remove whatever 
scruples the emperor might entertain, in regard to the opinion 
of Spain. He was there assisted by the wonted influence of 
the nuncio, Caraffa ; nay, the pope himself came to his aid 
by a special letter. “ Behold,” exclaimed the pontiff, to the 
emperor, in that letter, “ the gates of heaven are opened ; 
the heavenly hosts urge thee on to win so great a glor}^ ; 
they will fight for thee in thy camp.” The emperor wus 
besides influenced by a very singular consideration, and one 
which is strikingly characteristic of him. He had long thought 
of this transfer, and had expressed his ideas on the subject 
in a letter that had fallen into the hands of the Protestants, 
and been published by them. The emperor felt himself to 
be in a measure bound by this circumstance : he thought it 
essential to the maintenance of his imperial dignity that 

^ Instruttione a Mons^ Sangro : he is enjoined “di infen^orare 
S. acci6 non si lasci risorgere il Palatine, e si metta Pelettorato 
in persona cattolica, e si assicuri Pimpero eternamente fra cattolici” 
(App. No. 97). 

® Khevenhiller, ix. p. 1766 
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he should adhere to tiie purpose he had formed, when once 
its existence had become knora. Suffice it to say, he 
determined to proceed to the transfer at the next electoral 
diet.^ 

The only question now remaining was, whether the 
princes of the empire would also agree to this arrangement. 
The decision mainly depended on Schweikhard, of Mainz, 
and that cautious prince, at least according to the nuncio 
Ivlontorio, was in the first instance adverse to the measure. 
He is said to have declared that the war would be renewed 
in consequence, and rage with more violence than before ; 
that moreover, if a change must of necessity take place, the 
count palatine of Neuburg had the more obvious right, and 
could not possibly be passed over. The nuncio does not 
inform us by wbat means he at length persuaded the prince. 
“ In the four or five days ” — these are his words — “ that I 
passed with him at Aschaffenburg, I obtained from him the 
decision desired.” All we can perceive in this matter is, 
that the most strenuous assistance was promised on the 
pope's part, should the w^ar break out anew. 

It is certain that this acquiescence of the electoral prince 
of 'Mainz was decisive of the matter. His two Rhenish 
colleagues adopted his opinion. Brandenburg and Saxony 
continued to oppose the measure j for though Saxony was 
persuaded in like manner by the archbishop of Mainz,- this 
was not till a later period,- and the Spanish ambassador 
now declared himself adverse to it in express terms.® Yet, 
in spite of this opposition, the emperor proceeded steadily 
forw’ards ; on the 25 th of February, 1623, he transferred the 
electorate to his victorious ally. It is true that in the first 
instance it was declared to be a personal possession only, 
and that the rights of the Palatine heirs and agnates were 
reserved to them unimpaired for the future. 

^ Caraffa, Germania restaarata, p. 120. 

“ Montorio calls Schweikhard “unico instigatorea far voltare Sas* 
sonia a favore deir imperatore nella translatione deir elettorato ” [the 
sole cause of the change in Saxony’s opinion, \\ hereby he was brought 
to agree with the emperor in the matter of the transfer.] 

® See Onate’s declaration and the vehement letter of Ludovico 
against restoring the electorate to a blaspheming Calvinist, in Kheven- 
hiller, x. 67, 6S. 
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The advantage gained was, meanwhile, incalculable, even 
with this condition. Above all, the Romanists had secured 
the preponderance in the supreme council of the empire, 
whose assent now gave a legal sanction to every new reso- 
lution in favour of Catholicism. 

Maximilian clearly saw the extent of his obligation to 
Pope Gregory in this affair, “ Your holiness,” he writes to 
him, “has not only forwarded the matter, but by your 
admonitions, your authority, and your zealous exertions, you 
have directly accomplished it. It is to the favour and the 
vigilance of your holiness that it must absolutely and entirely 
be attributed.” 

“ Thy letter, O son,^’ replied Gregory XV, “ has filled 
our breast with a stream of delight, grateful as heavenly 
manna. At length may the daughter of Zion shake the 
ashes from her head, and clothe herself in the garments of 
festivity.” ^ 


5. FRANCE 

And now, at this same moment, the great change in 
Protestant affairs commenced in France. 

If we inquire to what cause the severe losses suffered by 
the Protestant faith in the year 1621 are to be attributed, we 
find them principally due to the dissensions existing in the 

^ Giunti, Vita di Ludovico Ludovisi, ascribes the merit principally 
to the nephew : “ Da S. e dal furono scritte molte lettere anche 
di proprio pugno piene d’ardore et efficacia per disporre Cesare, et in 
oltre fu mandate Yerospi auditore di rota e doppo il P. Fra Giacinto 
di Casale cappuccino.” [Many letters were written by his holiness and 
the cardinal, even with their own hands, full of ardour, and most proper 
to persuade the emperor; and, besides that, hP. Verospi, auditor of the 
Rota, was sent about that matter, and after him, Father Giacinto of 
Casale, a Capuchin.] By these persons the emperor was told “ che il 
vicario di Christo per parte del Signore fin con le lacrime lo pregava e 
scongiurava e le ne prometteva felicita e sicurezza della sua salute ” 
[that the vicar of Christ, on the part of our Lord himself, implored and 
conjured him, even with tears, and promised him, in return for his 
assent, eternal felicity and the security of his salvation.] See Appendix, 
No. 95. 
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party, and to the apostasy of the nobles. It may verj' pos- 
sibly have happened that this last was occasioned by the 
republican tendencies at that time made manifest in the 
Protestant body, and which, referring to municipal rights as 
well as to theological opinions, w-ere unfavourable to the 
influence of the nobility. The nobles may liave found it 
more advantaceous to attach themselves to the king and 
court, than to suffer themselves to be governed by preachers 
and burgomasters. Certain it is, that as early as^ the year 
1621, the fortresses held by Protestants were delivered up 
by their governors as if in emulation one of another ^ each 
seemed to think only of how he should secure the best con- 
ditions and highest reward for himself. These things were 
repeated in the year 1622. La Force and Chatillon received 
the batons of marshals on deserting their brethren in the 
faith ; the aged Lesdiguihres became a Catholic,^ and even 
commanded a division against the Protest^ts : this example 
induced many others to abjure their belief. Under these 
circumstances, the peace concluded in 1622 could be obtained 
only on the most unfavourable terms; nay, there was not 
even ground for hope that its conditions, hard as they were, 
would be fulfilled.- At an earlier period, and w'hen the 
Protestants were powerful, the king had often disregarded 
and violated his treaties with them ; was it probable that he 
would observe them more scrupulously now when they had 
lost their power? Accordingly, all that the peace was to 
secure the Protestants from suffering, was inflicted on them, 
in despite of its provisions and promises. The Protestant 
worship was in many places directly impeded. The Huguenots 
were forbidden to sing their psalms in the streets or in their 
shops. Their rights in the universities were restricted.® 
Fort Louis, which, according to the treaty of peace, should 
have been razed to the ground, was on the contrary main- 
tained; an attempt was made to transfer the choice of 

* See Memokes de Deageant, p. 190,^ and many other places, for 
valuable remarks in respect to this conversion. 

® Liste des gentiihommes de la religion reduits au roi, in Malingr^ 
Histoire des demiers troubles arrives en France (p. 789)* ^ Even Rohan 
came to terms ; but these, as given in the ^lercure fran9oi5, vii. p, 845, 
are, unhappily, not authentic. 

* Benoist, ii. 419. 
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magistrates for Protestant cities to the king ; ^ and on the 
17th April, 1622, a decree was issued appointing a com- 
missioner who should be present at all assemblies of Pro- 
testants. After these great inroads on their ancient privileges 
had once been endured, the government proceeded to inter- 
fere in matters purely ecclesiastical; the Huguenots were 
prevented by the commissioners from adopting the decrees 
of the Synod of Dort. 

They no longer possessed a shadow of independence. 
They could no more oppose any steadfast or effectual resist- 
ance. Conversions proceeded throughout the whole of their 
territories. 

All Poitou and Languedoc were filled with the missions 
of the Capuchins.- The Jesuits who had formed new estab- 
lishments at Aix, Lyons, Pau, and many other places, made 
the most extraordinaiy progress both in the cities and through 
the country. Their Fraternities of the Virgin attracted uni- 
versal notice, and gained the utmost respect and approbation 
by the care they bestow’ed on those who had been wounded 
in the last war.^ 

The Franciscans also distinguished themselves ; as, for 
example, Father Vill^;le of Bordeaux, of whom things well- 
nigh incredible are related. After having brought the whole 
city of Foix over to his own creed, he is said to have con- 
verted a man more than a hundred years old, and the same 
who had received the first Protestant preacher from the 
hands of Calvin, and had conducted him into Foix. The 
Protestant church Tvas tom down, and the triumphant fathers 
caused the expelled preacher to be followed by a trumpeter 
from towm to town.^ 

The work of conversion, in short, proceeded with irre- 
sistible force; high and low were alike subjected to the 
prevailing influence; even the learned relinquished their 
creed. On these last a particular effect was produced by 
the argument demonstrating that the ancient church, even 
before the Council of Nicaea, had permitted the invocation 

' Rohan, Mem. i. 3. 

® Instruttione all’ Arcivescovo di Damiata, MS. 

* Cordara, Historia Societatis Jesu, vii. 95, 118. 

* Rdatxoa catholique, inserted in the Mwure frangois, viii. 489. 
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of saints, had offered prayers for the souls of the departed, 
had established a hierarchy, and ^as in many other respects 
in perfect accordance with Catholic usages. 

We have still the reports of certain bishops remaining, 
from which we gather the relative numbers of each confes- 
sion as fixed under these circumstances. In the diocese of 
Poitiers, half the inhabitants of some towns \vere Protestant ; 
as, for example, those of Lusignan and St Maixant. In 
others, as Chauvigny and Niort, a third ; in Loudun a fourth ; 
in Poitiers itself a twentieth only, and a still smaller propor- 
tion in the rural districts.^ In all matters relating to con- 
versions, the bishops were in direct correspondence wdth the 
papal see ; they made reports of what had been done, and 
expressed their wishes as related to future proceedings. The 
nuncio was then directed to present the requests or sugges- 
tions of these prelates to the king, supporting them with all 
his influence. The bishops frequently entered into very 
minute details. The bishop of Vienne, for example, has 
found that the missionaries are especially impeded and 
restrained by a certain preacher in St. ]\Iarcellin, who has 
proved himself unconquerable, and the nuncio is required 
to press the necessity for his removal on the court. The 
bishop of St, Malo claims the help of the nuncio, bewailing 
that at a certain castle of his diocese they will endure no 
introduction of the Catholic worship. The bishop of Xaintes 
requests him to forward a clever converter who is pointed 
out by name. And on the part of the nuncio the bishops 
are sometimes enjoined to specify the causes of such im- 
pediments as they meet with, and to state explicitly what 
they think might be done for their removal, to the end that 
the nuncio may represent the matter effectually to the king,^ 


* Relatione del Vescovo di Poitiers, 1623, MS, 

“ Instrattione all’ Arcivescovo di Damiata ; a single instance may 
9u6?ice : “Daila relatione del vescovo di Candon si cava, che ha il detto 
vescovo la terra di Neaco, ove sono molti eretici, con una missione di 
Gesuiti, li quali indamo s'affaticano se con I’antorita temporale il re 
non da qualche buon ordine ; ed ella potra scrivere al detto vescovo 
che avvisi cio che pub fare sua M^., perche nella relatione non lo 
specifica. Da quella del vescovo di S. Malo s^intende che in un ca- 
stello e villa del marchese di Moussaye e solo lecito di predicare a 
Calvinist! ; pero sarebbe bene di ricordare alia del re ch^ leyasse 
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The period was marked by the most intimate union of 
all the ecclesiastical authorities with the Propaganda (which, 
as we have remarked, was perhaps most efficiently active 
during its earliest years) and with the pope ; by earnest zeal 
and by a vigorous activity following in the train of military 
successes j and by a decided sympathy on the part of the court, 
which saw its own political interests promoted by the re- 
ligious changes. All these things account for the fact, that 
this was the period when the destruction of the Protestant 
faith in France was decisively accomplished. 


6 . THE UNITED NETHERLANDS 

Nor were these advances of Catholicism confined to 
such countries as had Catholic governments ; they became 
obvious at the same point of time under Protestant rulers 
also. 

We are sufficiently amazed, when we read in Bentivoglio, 
that even in those very cities of the Netherlands, where the 
king of Spain had been so long and so magnanimously with- 
stood, chiefly from religious motives, the greater part of 

i predicatori, acciocche i missionarj del vescovo potes<;ero far frutto : il 
castello e viiia non e nominate nella relatione, e pero si potra scrivere 
al vescovo per saperlo. II vescovo di Monpellier avvisa di haver 
carestia d’operarj, e die da gli erctici sono sentiti volontieri i padri 
Cappuccini, onde se gli potrebbe procurare una missione di questi 
padri.” [From the report of the bishop of Candon, it appears that 
he has established a mission of Jesuits in his district of Neaco, where 
there are many heretics j but they must labour in vain, unless the king 
send effectual orders from the temporal power ; it were well you wrote 
to that bishop, desiring him to state the things he desires his majesty 
to do, for this he does not specify in his report. From the bishop of 
St. Malo we hear, that in a castle and hamlet belonging to the marquis 
of Moussaye, Calvinism only is allowed to be preached ; wherefore it 
would be good to remind his majesty to remove the preachers, that 
the bishop’s missionaries may labour to some purpose ; the castle and 
hamlet are not named, and you might write to the bishop respecting 
this. The bishop of Montpellier suffered from a scarcity of fpiritual 
labourers, and as the people listen willingly to the Capuchins, it would 
be well to procure a mission gf those fathers.] See Appendix, No. 106, 
VOL. IX. E 
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the principal families had again become Catholic.’^ But our 
astonishment is increased, when we learn, from a very cir- 
cumstantial report of the year 1622, the great progress of 
Catholicism under circumstances altogether unfavourable. 
The priests w’ere persecuted and expelled ; yet their 
numbers , increased. In the year 1592, the first Jesuit 
arrived in the Netherlands : in the year 1622, the order had 
twenty-two members in that country’. New labourers -were 
constantly proceeding from the colleges of Cologne and 
Louvain; and in the year 1622, there were two hundred 
and twenty secular priests employed in the provinces ; that 
number not by any means sufficing for the necessities of the 
time. According to the report in question, the number of 
Catholics in the diocese of Utrecht amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand ; in the diocese of Haarlem, to 
which Amsterdam belonged, it was one hundred thousand ; 
Leuwarden had fifteen thousand; Groningen, twenty 
thousand; and Deventer, sixty thousand Catholics. The 
vicar apostolic, who was at that time despatched by the 
papal see to Deventer, administered confirmation to twelve 
thousand persons, in three towns and a few villages. The 
numbers may, perhaps, be much exaggerated in this report ; 
but we see clearly, that in that pre-eminently Protestant 
country there was a very large proportion of Catholic 
elements. Even those bishops that Philip II had attempted 
to establish there had from that time been acknowledged 
by the Catholics.'-^ And this was a condition of things, by 
-which the Spaniards were very probably incited and en- 
couraged to renew the war. 

^ Relatione delle provincie ubbidienti, parte ii. c. ii., where the state 
of religion in Holland is the subject of discussion. 

- Compendium status in quo nunc est religio Catholica in Holandia 
et confoederatis Belgii provinciis, 2 Dec, 1622, “his non obstantibus, 
iaus Deo, quotidie crescit Catholicorum numerus, praesertim accedente 
dibsensione haereticorum inter se.’* 
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7. RELATIONS OF CATHOLICISM WITH ENGLAND 

IMore peaceful prospects had, meanwhile, presented them- 
selves in England. ^ The son of Mary Stuart united the 
crowns of Great Britain in his own person, and now dis- 
played a more decided disposition to a closer approximation 
with the Catholic powers. 

Even before James I had ascended the English throne, 
Clement VIII caused it to be intimated to him, that “ he 
prayed for him, as the son of so virtuous a mother ; that he 
desired for him all kinds of prosperity, temporal and spiritual, 
and trusted yet to see him a Catholic.” His accession to 
the throne of England was celebrated at Rome with solemn 
prayers and processions. 

To these advances James could not have dared to make 
any corresponding return, had he been even disposed to do 
so ; but he suffered Parry, his ambassador in France, to 
form confidential relations with Bubalis, the papal nuncio at 
that court.^ The nuncio displayed a letter from Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, the pope's nephew, wherein the latter exhorts 
the English Catholics to obey King James, as their natural 
lord and sovereign; nay, they were admonished even to 
pray for him. This was replied to, on the part of Parry, 
by an instruction fronj James I, in which that monarch 
promised to suffer peaceable Catholics to live quietly, and 
without the imposition of any burdens.^ 

The mass was, in fact, now again celebrated openly in 
the north of England ; and the Puritans complained that 
fifty thousand Englishmen had, in a very short time, been 
allured to join the Catholics. To this James is reported 
to have replied, “ that they might, on their part, convert an 
equal number of Spaniards and Italians.” 

These favourable results may have induced the Catholics 
to place their hopes too high; thus, when the king persisted 
in adhering to the side of their opponents ; when the former 
acts of parliament were again carried into effect, and new 
persecution ensued ; their exasperation became intense, in 

^ Breve Relatione di quanto si h trattato tra S. S^. ed il re dTnghil- 
terra. (MS. Rome.) 
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proportion to their disappointment ; until at length it found 
a fearful expression in the Gunpowder Plot. 

From that time there was no longer any possibility of 
toleration on the part of the king. The most rigorous laws 
were instantly enacted and enforced; domiciliary visits 
were inflicted, with fines and imprisonment. The priests, 
and above all the Jesuits, were banished and persecuted. 
It was thought needful to restrain enemies so daring with 
the most extreme severity. 

But, in private conversation, the king was found to be 
much more placable. To a prince of the house oT Lorraine, 
from whom he once received a visit, not without the know- 
ledge of Pope Paul V, James declared in direct terms that, 
after all, there was but very slight difference between the 
two confessions; that it was true he thought his own the 
best, and held it, not from policy of state, but from con- 
viction ; yet that he was perfectly willing to hear what others 
thought, and since it would be altogether too difScult to 
convene a council, he would very gladly see a convention 
of learned men, for the purpose of attempting a recon- 
ciliation. He added, that if the pope would make but one 
step in advance, he on his part would make four to meet 
him. He also acknowiedged the authority of the fathers. 
Augustine had more weight in his opinion than Luther ; and 
he valued St. Bernard more than Calvin. Nay, he saw in 
the Church of Rome, even as she now was, the true Church, 
— the mother of all others; he thought only that she 
required a purification. One thing he would confess to 
him, a friend and cousin, though he vrould not say so much 
to a papal nuncio, namely, that he too beheld in the pope 
the head of the Church — the supreme bishop.^ It was, 
therefore, doing him great injustice to describe him as a 
heretic^ or schismatic. A heretic he certainly was not, since 
he believed what the pope believed; only that the latter 

* ** Che riconosce la chiesa Romana, etiandio quella d’adesso, per la 
vera cHesa e madre di tutte, ma ch’ella aveva bisogno d’esser purgata. 

piu ch^ egli sapeva che V. S*®. e capo di essa chiesa e prime vescovo.’’ 
These are expresaons that can by no means be reconciled with itiQ 
principles of the English church, but they axe attributed to this prince 
from other quarters also. (Relatione del di Breval al Papa.) 
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believed some few things more than he could accede to : 
neither was he a schismatic, since he considered the pope 
to be the head of the Church. 

Holding opinions such as these, and entertaining, to- 
gether with them, a very consistent aversion to the 
puritanical side of Protestantism, it would have been 
infinitely more agreeable to the king to have entered on 
a friendly undertaking with the Catholics, than to be com- 
pelled to keep them down by force, and with continual 
danger to himself. 

For they ivere still very numerous and powerful in 
England. In defiance of grievous reverses and defeats, or 
rather as a direct consequence of them, Ireland was in a 
state of perpetual commotion ; it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to the king that he should be relieved from this 
incessant opposition.^ 

We must not fail to remark, that both the English and 
Irish Catholics attached themselves to Spain. The Spanish 
ambassadors in London, men of great address, very prudent^ 
and withal extremely magnificent in their mode of life, had 
secured an extraordinary number of adherents. Their 
chapel was always full ; the Holy Week w’as solemnized 
there with much splendour. They extended their protection 
to their co-religionists in great numbers, and came to be 
considered, according to the report of a Venetian, almost as 
legates of the Apostolic See. 

I think we shall not greatly err in supposing that this 
state of things may have largely contributed to inspire King 
James with the idea of marrying his heir to a Spanish 
princess. He hoped by this means to assure himself of the 
Catholics, and to conciliate to his own house the attachment 
they now evinced towards that of Spain. Foreign relations 
presented an additional motive for this proceeding, since 
It might be fairly expected that the house of Austria, when 

^ Relatione di D. Lazzari, 1621, attributes the king^s proceedings 
to his timidity: “havendo io esperimentato per manifesti segni, che 
prevale in lui piii il timore che Tira ” [for I have seen manifest proof 
that fear is in him more powerful than anger;] and again : “per la 
pratica che ho di lui (del re) lo stimo indiSerente in qualsivoglia re- 
ligione [from the knowledge I have of him, I consider him altogether 
indifferent to every kind of religion.] (App. No. 100.) 
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so nearly connected with himself, would manifest more 
favourable dispositions towards his son-in-law, the elector 
palatine. 

But the question next arising, was whether this marriage 
could be carried into effect. There was an obstacle pre- 
sented by the difference of religion that in those times was 
indeed most difficult to overcome. 

The world of reality, the rigid order of things, will 
always be accompanied by an element of fantasy, which finds 
expression in poetry and romantic narrations, and these in 
their turn react on the mind of youth, and thus influence 
the events of life. Since the negotiations that were proceed- 
ing were delayed from day to day and from month to months 
the prince of Wales, with his confidential friend and com- 
panion, Buckingham, conceived the romantic idea of setting 
off himself to fetch his bride.^ The Spanish ambassador, 
Gondomar, seems not to have been altogether free from 
participation in this enterprise. He had told the prince that 
his presence would put an end to all difficulties. 

How greatly surprised was the English ambassador in 
^ladrid, Lord Digby, who had been conducting the negotia- 
tions, when, being one day called from his chamber to speak 
with two cavaliers, who desired admission, he found in these 
cavaliers the son and the favourite of his king. 

And now endeavours were indeed made, and that with 
the utmost diligence, to remove the great obstacle presented 
by the religious difference. 

For this the consent of the pope was required, and 
James I did not recoil from entering into direct negotiation 
on the subject with Paul V; but that pontiff refused to 
make the slightest concession^ except on condition that 
the king should grant complete liberty in religion to all the 
Catholics in his country. The impression made by the 
prince’s journey on Gregory XV was on the contrary so 

^ Papers relative to the Spanish match in the Hardwicke Papers, i. 
P* 399 ‘ They contain a correspondence between Janies I and the two 
travellers, by which great interest is excited for the persons engaged 
in it. The defects of James seem at least to be those of a kindly nature. 
His first letter be^ns thus : “ My sweet boys and dear ventrous knights, 
worthy to be put in a new romanso.” “My sweet boys” is the king’s 
usual address. They write to him as their “ Dear dad and gossip.” 
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powerful, that he felt instantly disposed to content himself 
with much less important concessions. In a letter to the 
prince he expressed the hope ‘^that the ancient seed of 
Christian piety, which had of old time borne fruit in English 
kings, would now once more revive in him; certainly he 
could in no case, desiring as he did to marry a Catholic 
maiden, resolve on oppressing the Catholic church.” The 
prince replied that he would never take hostile measures 
against the Roman church, but would rather seek to bring 
things to such a state, “ that as we all,” as he expressed it, 
acknowledge one triune God and one crucified Christ, so 
we may all unite in one faith and one church.” ^ We per- 
ceive the great advances made by either side. Olivarez 
declared himself to have entreated the pope most pressingly 
for the dispensation, assuring him that the king of England 
“would refuse nothing to the prince his son, that came 
within the power of his kingdom.” ^ The English Catholics 
also urgently pressed the pope, representing to him that a 
refusal of the dispensation would draw down fresh persecu- 
tions on them. 

The parties then proceeded to arrange the points to 
w^hich James was to pledge himself. 

Not only was the Infanta with her suite to be allowed 
the exercise of their religious rites in a chapel of the royal 
residence, but the first education of all the children of this 
marriage was to be directed by her; no penal law was to 
have any application to them, nor was their right of succes- 
sion to the throne to be rendered doubtful, even were they 
to remain Catholic.^ The king promised in general “ not 
to disturb the private exercise of the Catholic religion ; not 

^ Frequently printed. I follow tlie copy in Clarendon and the 
ilardwicke Papers, said to be taken from the original. 

® In his first joy he even said, according to the relation of Buck- 
ingham (20th of March), “That if the pope would not give a dis- 
pensation for a wife, they would give the Infanta to thy son Baby as 
his wench.” 

® The most important article, and the source of much mischief ; the 
words are as follow : “ Quod leges contra Catholicos Romanos lataevel 
ferendae in Anglia et aliis regnis regi Magnae Britanniae subjectis non 
attingent liberos ex hoc matrimonio oriundos, et libero jure successionis 
in regnis et dominiis Magnae Britanniae fruantur.” (Merc, Franc, ix. 
Appendix ii. i8.) 
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to require from the Catholics any oath inconsistent with 
their faith, and to take measures for securing that the laws 
against Catholics should be repealed by parliament.” 

In August, 1623, King James engaged solemnly, and by 
oath, to maintain these articles ; there now seemed no doubt 
remaining, nor any thing to prevent the completion of the 
marriage. 

This event was celebrated in Spain "with festivities j the 
court received congratulations ; formal intimation was given 
to the ambassadors, and the ladies of the Infanta and her 
confessor were instructed to utter no word that could affect 
the marriage unfavourably. 

King James reminded his son, that in his joy at this 
happy alliance he must not forget his cousin, who had been 
robbed of his inheritance; nor his sister, whose life was 
passed in tears ; and the affairs of the Palatinate were very 
2ealously taken in hand. A proposal was made for including 
the imperial line, and that of the Palatinate, in the contem- 
plated connection, by giving a daughter of the emperor to 
a son of the proscribed elector; and to avoid offending 
Bavaria, the erection of an eighth electorate was suggested. 
The emperor immediately opened negotiations on this sub- 
ject with Maximilian of Bavaria, who was not at that time 
averse to the proposal, but demanded that the Palatine elec- 
torate, which had been transferred to him, should remain in 
his possession, and that the proposed eighth electorate 
should be given to the Palatinate. This did not greatly 
affect the interests of the Catholics. They were to enjoy 
religious freedom in the restored Palatinate, and in the 
electoral colleges they would still have held the majority of 
votes.^ 

Thus did that pow’er, which in the preceding reign had 
formed the chief bulwark of Protestantism, now enter into 
the most friendly relations with those ancient enemies, 
towards whom it appeared to have vowed an implacable 
hatred, the Pope and Spain. The treatment of Catholics 
in England already began to evince a change ; the domiciliary 
visits and other persecutions ceased; there were certain 
oaths which they were no longer required to take, Catholic 
^ Klhevenhiller, x. 114, 
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chapels reappeared, to the vexation of the Protestants, and 
the zealous Puritans, who condemned the marriage, were 
punished. King James doubted not that, before the return 
of winter, he should embrace his son and the young bride 
as well as his favourite; all his letters express the most 
earnest longing for this happiness. 

The advantages that would have resulted from the execu- 
tion of the articles described above are manifest ; but from 
the marriage itself, very different consequences might have 
been expected, results, of which it was impossible to foresee 
the extent. What could not be attained by force, — the 
possession of a direct influence over the administration of 
the state in England, — seemed now about to be acquired in 
the most peaceful and natural manner. 


8. MISSIONS 

Having gained this point in our consideration of the 
remarkable progress made by Catholicism in Europe, we 
may now profitably direct our attention to those more 
distant regions of the world, in which, by the force of kindred 
impulses, it also made the most important advances. 

Motives of a religious character were mingled even in 
the first idea by which the Spaniards and Portuguese were 
incited to attempt their various discoveries and conquests ; 
by these motives they were constantly accompanied and 
animated ; they were, from the first, made clearly manifest 
throughout their newly founded empires, both in the East 
and the West. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, we find the 
proud fabric of the Catholic church completely erected in 
South America. It possessed five archbishoprics, twenty- 
seven bishoprics, four hundred monasteries, with parish 
churches and “ Doctrinas ” innumerable.^ Magnificent 
cathedrals had been reared, the most gorgeous of ail, per- 
haps, being that of Los Angeles. The Jesuits taught 
grammar and the liberal arts ; they had also a theological 

^ Herrera, Descripcion de las Indias, p. 80, 
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seminary attached to their college of San lldefonso, in 
Mexico, ‘ In the universities of Mexico and Lima, all the 
branches of theology were studied. It was remarked that 
the Americans of European descent were distinguished by 
an extraordinary acuteness; but, as they complain them- 
selves, they were too widely distant from the countenance 
of royal favour to receive rewards commensurate to their 
deserts, Christianity was, meanwhile, in course of gradual 
and regular diffusion throughout South America, the men- 
dicant orders being more particularly active. The con- 
quests had become changed into missions, and the missions 
were rapidly proclaiming civilization. The monastic orders 
taught the natives to sow and reap, plant trees and 
build houses, while teaching them to read and sing, and 
were regarded by the people thus benefited with all the 
more earnest veneration. When the priest visited his flock, 
he was received with music and the ringing of bells, flowers 
were scattered on his path, and the women held up their 
children towards him, entrearing his blessing. The Indians 
evinced extraordinaiy’ pleasure in the externals of divine 
worship ; they were never w’eary of attending mass, singing 
vespers, and joining in the choral service. They displayed 
considerable talent for music, and took an innocent delight 
in decorating their churches ; for they seem to have been 
most readily impressed by whatever was most simple and 
innocently fanciful.^ In their dreams they beheld the joys 
of paradise ; to the sick the queen of heaven appeared in 


^ Compendioydescripcion delasindiasoccidentales, MS; “Tienen 
mucba caridad con los necessitados y en particular con los sacerdotes, 
que los respetan y reverencian como ministros de Christo : abra9an los 
mas de tal suerte las cosas de nuestra santa fe, que solo el mal exemplo 
que los demos es causa de que no aya entre ell os grandes santos, como 
lu experimente el tiempo que estuve en aquellos reynos.’* [They shew 
great charity towards the needy, and are especially devoted to the 
priests, whom they revere and respect as the ministers of Christ. The 
greater part of them so readily embrace the practices of onr holy faith, 
that they are prevented only by the bad example we give them, from 
having great saints among them, as was manifest to me when I was 
in those countries.] The Literae Annuae Provinciae Paraquariae, missae 
a Nicolao Duran, Antv, 1636, are extremely remarkable, because the 
missionaries always contrived to keep the Spaniards from entering that 
province. 
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all her splendour, young attendants surrounded her, and 
ministered refreshment to the fainting sufferer. Or she pre- 
sented herself alone, and taught her worshipper a song of 
her crucified Son, “whose head was bowed down, even as 
droops the yellow ear of com.” 

It was under these forms that Catholicism made its 
conquests in this country. The monks had but one cause of 
complaint, namely, that the bad examples of the Spaniards, 
and the violence of their proceedings, corrupted the natives, 
and impeded the progress of conversion. 

A similar process was, at the same time, in action through 
the Indies, so far as the rule of the Portuguese extended* 
Catholicism obtained a central position of great value in 
Goa. Thousands were converted every year ; even as early 
as 1565, three hundred thousand of these newly-made 
Christians were computed to be in and around Goa, in 
the mountains of Cochin, and at Cape Comorin.^ But 
the state of things generally was yet entirely different The 
arms, as well as doctrines of the Christians, were here 
opposed by a far extending, peculiarly constituted, and 
wholly unsubdued world. Religions of immemorial an- 
tiquity, the forms of whose worship enchained both the 
senses and spirit, were intimately associated with the 
manners and modes of thinking of the people. 

It was the natural tendency of Catholicism to overcome 
even a world thus constituted. 

This was the fundamental idea underlying the whole 
of the labours of Francis Xavier, W’ho reached the Indies 
in the year 1542. He traversed India in its whole 
length and breadth, he prayed at the tomb of the Apostle 
Thomas at Meliapur, and preached to the people of Tra- 
vancore from a tree. In the Moluccas he taught spiritual 
songs, which were then repeated by the boys in the market- 
places, and sung by the fishermen on the sea. But he was 
not born to complete the work he had begun ; his cry w^as 
ever, “ Amplius, amplius/’ and a kind of passion for travelling 
shared largely in his zeal for making proselytes. He had 
already reached Japan, and was on the point of explor- 
ing the home and origin of the peculiar opinions he had 
' Maffei, Commentarius de rebus Indicis, p. 21, 
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encountered in those regions, — the empire of China namely; 
when he died.’* 

It is perfectly consistent with the nature of men, that the 
example of Francis Xavier, and the difBculties of the enter- 
prise, should rather excite to imitation, than alarm and deter 
from the attempt The most active and varied exertions 
were thus made throughout the East, in the earlier periods 
of the seventeenth century. 

In the year 1606, we find Father Nobili in Madura; he 
was surprised that Christianity had made so little progress in 
so long a time, and thinks this fact to be explained only by 
the circumstance that the Portuguese had addressed them- 
selves to the Parias, which had caused Christ to be con- 
sidered merely as a god of the Parias. He proceeded in a 
totally different manner. Persuaded that an effectual course 
of conversion must begin with the upper classes, he declared 
on his arrival, that he was of the highest order of nobles (he 
was prepared mth testimonies to that effect), and attached 
himself to the Brahmins. He adopted their dress and 
modes of life, undertook their penances, learnt Sanscrit, and 
proceeded altogether in accordance with their ideas.^ There 
was an opinion prevalent among them that four roads to 
truth had formerly existed in India, but that one of them had 
been lost. Nobili affirmed, that he had come to restore to 
them this lost, but most direct and spiritual road to immor- 
tality. In the year 1609, he had already converted seventy 
Brahmins. He was scrupulously careful to avoid offending 
their prejudices ; he tolerated their distinctions of castes, only 
giving them a different signification, and even separated the 
different castes from each other in the churches. The 
expressions in w’hich the Christian doctrines had previously 
been taught, were changed by Nobili for others more refined, 

^ Maffei, Historiarum Indicarum, lib. xiii, et xiv. 

* Juvencius, Historiae Societatis Jesu, pars v. tom. ii. lib. xviii. s, 
9, n. 49 : “ Brachmanum institula omnia caeremoniasque cognoscit ; 
linguam vernaculam, dictam vulgo Tamulicam, quae latissime pertinet, 
addiscit : addit Baddagicaui, qui principum et aulae sermo ; denique 
Grandonicam sive Samutcradam, quae lingua eruditorum est, ceterum 
tot obsita difficultatibus, nulli ut Europaeo bene cognita fuisset ad earn 
diem, atque inter ipsosmet Jndos plnrimum scire videantur, qui hanc 
utcunque norint etsi aliud nihil norint,’* 
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more elegant, and of a higher literary dignity. He proceeded 
in all things with so much address that he soon saw himself 
surrounded by a host of converts. Although his modes of 
action gave extreme offence at first, yet they seemed to be 
the only means calculated to promote the object in view, 
and in the year 1621 they were sanctioned by the expressed 
approval of Gregory XV. 

The labours undertaken at the same time in the court of 
the Emperor Akbar were no less remarkable. 

It will be remembered that the ancient Mongolian 
Khans, the conquerors of Asia, had long occupied a pecu- 
liarly undecided position amongst the various religions by 
which the world was divided. The Emperor Akbar would 
seem to have held nearly similar views. When he sum- 
moned the Jesuit fathers to his presence, he told them that 
“ he had done his best to acquire a knowledge of all the 
religions of the world, and now wished to learn something of 
the Christian religion also, by the help of the fathers, whom 
he reverenced and valued.” The first who made his perma- 
nent residence at the court of Akbar, was Geronimo Xavier, 
nephew of Francis, who settled there in the year 1595, when 
the insurrections of the Mahometans contributed to dispose 
the emperor towards the Christians. In the year 1599, 
Christmas was celebrated at Lahore wdth the utmost solem- 
nity. The manger and leading facts of the Nativity were 
represented for twenty days in succession, and numerous 
catechumens proceeded to the church, with palms in their 
hands, to receive the rite of baptism. The emperor read a 
life of Christ, composed in Persian, with great pleasure, and 
a picture of the Virgin, copied from the Madonna del 
Popolo, in Rome, was taken by his orders to the palace, that 
he might shew it to the ladies of his family. It is true that 
the Christians drew more favourable inferences from these 
things than the conclusion justified ; still they really did 
make great progress. After the death of Akbar, three princes 
of the blood-royal were solemnly baptized; they rode to 
church on white elephants, and were received by Father 
Geronimo wdth the sound of trumpets, kettledrums, and 
martial music.^ This event took place in 1610. Christianity 
^ Juvencius, L i. n, 1-23, 
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seemed gradually to acquire a position of fixed character, 
although with certain vicissitudes, and the prevalence 
of var}dng opinions; their affairs being affected by the 
greater or less degree of harmony existing in the political 
relations between the country and the Portuguese. In 
1621, a college was founded in Agra, and a station was 
established at Patna. In 1624, there were hopes that the 
emperor Jehangir would himself become a convert. 

The Jesuits had made their way into China, at the same 
period. They sought to win over the well-informed, scien- 
tific and studious people of that empire, by the force of their 
acquirements and by acquainting them with the discoveries 
and sciences of the West. Ricci obtained his first entrance 
among them by the fact that he taught mathematics, and by 
selecting the most valuable passages from the writings of 
Confucius, which he committed to memory, and recited be- 
fore them. He gained access to Pekin, by the present of a 
clock striking the hours, which he made for the emperor ; but 
he owed the favour and esteem of that monarch to nothing 
so much as to a map which he constructed for him, and 
which greatly surpassed all attempts made by the Chinese in 
that department of knowledge. A fact is related that will 
serve as a characteristic of Ricci. When the emperor ordered 
ten such maps to be painted on silk and hung in his apart- 
ments, he seized the opportunity thus afforded to do 
something for the promotion of Christianity also, and 
filled the margins and vacant spaces of each map with 
Christian symbols and texts. His instructions, generally, 
were conveyed in a similar manner ; he usually began with 
mathematics, but he managed to finish with religion. His 
scientific attainments procured respect for his religious doc- 
trines. He not only succeeded in gaining to Christianity 
those who were immediately his pupils, but many mandarins, 
whose dress he had assumed, also went over to his creed. 
A Society of the Virgin was established in Pekin as early as 
the year 1605. Ricci died in 1610, exhausted, not by 
excess of labour only, but more still by the many visits, the 
long feastings, and all the other duties of Chinese society 
and etiquette. The advice given by Ricci was followed 
after his death ; namely, “ to carry on the work without 
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noise or display, and in this tempestuous ocean to keep ever 
near the shore.” Nor was the example he left as regarded 
the application of science neglected. In the year 1610, an 
eclipse of the moon occurred ; the predictions of the native 
astronomers and of the Jesuits differed by a whole hour^ 
and when the truth of the Jesuit calculations w^as proved by 
the event, they derived great credit from the circumstance.^ 
The rectification of the astronomical tables was now con- 
fided to them, together with certain mandarins, their pupils ; 
nor was this all ; the interests of Christianity were also greatly 
promoted by these successes. In 16 ii, the first church in 
Nankin was consecrated, and in 1616, Christian churches 
are described as existing in five different provinces of the 
empire. In the different assaults to which they were not 
unfrequently exposed, it was constantly found of the utmost 
advantage to them that their pupils had written \vorks w’hich 
enjoyed the approbation of the learned. They for the most 
part contrived to avert the threatening storms : their general 
habit was to conform as much as possible to the customs of 
the country ; and in regard to various points and practices, 
they were empowered by the pope himself, in 1619, to 
make certain concessions to the opinions prevailing around 
them. Thus no year passed in which they did not convert 
thousands, while those who opposed them gradually died off. 
In 1624, Adam Schall appeared, and the exact description 
of two eclipses of the moon, which took place in that year, 
with a work of Lombardo, relating to earthquakes, added 
increased weight to their dignity and consideration.^ 

^ Juvencius has devoted the whole of his nineteenth book to the 
undertakings in China, and has added a dissertation (see p. 561), — 
Imperii Sinici recens et uberior notitia, which is still entirely worthy 
of attention. 

" Relatione della Cina dell’ anno 1621: '‘Lo stato presente di 
questa chiesa mi pare in universale molto simile ad'una nave a cui e 
li venti e le nuvole minaccino di corto grave borrasca, e per cio li 
marinari ammainando le vele e calando le antenne fermino il corso, e 
stiano aspettando che si chiarisca il cielo e cessino li coutrasti de’ venti * 
ma bene spesso awiene che tutto il male si risolve in paura e che 
sgoinbrate le furie de’ venti svanisce la tempesta contenta delle sole mi- 
naccie. Cosi appunto pare che sia accaduto alia nave di questa chiesa. 
Quattro anni fa se le levo contro una gagliarda borrasca, la quale pareva 
che la dovesse sommerp-ere ad un tratto; li piloti accomodandosi al 
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The course pursued by the Jesuits among the warlike 
Japanese was entirely different; the country was tom by 
perpetual factions, and the Jesuits attached themselves from 
the first to one or the other of the contending parties. In 
the year 1554, they were so fortunate as to have declared for 
that which obtained the victory ; its favour was consequently 
secured to them, and by means of this they made extra- 
ordinary progress. In the year 1577, three hundred thou- 
sand Christians were computed to have received baptism in 
Japan. Father Valignano, who died in 1606, a man whose 
advice in regard to the East was always welcome to Philip II, 
was himself the founder of three hundred churches and 
thirty houses for Jesuits in Japan. 

It was, however, by the connection of the Jesuits with 
Mexico and Spain, tliat the jealousy of the Japanese authori- 
ties was awakened ; the success that the Jesuits had previously 
had in the earlier civil wars was, moreover, not repeated ; the 
party to which they had attached themselves in later conflicts 
had sustained defeat, and after the year 1612 they were sub- 
jected to fearful persecutions. 

But they maintained their ground with great steadiness. 
Their proselytes invoked the death of martyrs, and they 
established a marryis’ fraternity, the members of w’hich 
mutually encouraged each other to the endurance of every 
possible suffering: they distinguished those years as the 
Mariyriun. But despite the increasing violence of 

tempo raccolsero le vele delle opere loro e si ritirarono al quanto, ma in 
modo che potevano essere trovati da chiunque voleva Tajuto loro per 
a=;pettare ‘donee aspiret dies et inclinentur umbrae.* Sin’ bora il male 
non e stato di altro che di timore.” [The condition of this church 
at present appears to me extremely similar to that of a ship which the 
clouds and winds threaten wich a heavy storm ; wherefore the mariners, 
shortening sail and lowering the yards, lie to, and wait till the sky 
becomes clear and the winds cease their commotion ; but it very often 
happens that all the mischief consists in their fears, and that the fury 
of the winds abating, the tempest disappears, satisfied with threatening 
only. Just so has it happened with the ship of this church. Four years 
since a fearful storm rose against it, menacing to submerge it at one 
blow ; the pilots, accommodating themselves to the weather, took in 
the sails of their works and retired somewhat, but so that they could 
be found by those who needed their aid, to w’ait “ till the day .should 
break and the shadows pass away but since then there has been no 
other evil than that of fear.] 
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the persecutions, their historians afhrm that new converts 
were continually added to their numbers.^ They give the 
exact number of 239,339 as that of the converts to Chris- 
tianity among the Japanese from 1603 to 1622, 

In all these countries, we find the Jesuits evincing the 
same persevering industry, unbending pertinacity, and pliant 
conformity to circumstances, by which they have been cha- 
racterized from their origin ; they made progress beyond all 
that they could have hoped for, and succeeded in con- 
quering, at least partially, the resistance of the national forms 
of religion that were paramount in the East. 

And in addition to all this they had taken measures 
for the union of the oriental Christians with the Roman 
church. 

Even in India the Jesuits had found the primitive 
Nestorian community known as the Christians of St. 
Thomas. And as they recognized as their supreme head 
and shepherd of the universal Church, not the pope of 
Rome, of whom they knew nothing, but the patriarch of 
Babylon (at Ivlosul), measures were immediately taken for 
bringing them within the pale of the Roman communion; 
neither force nor persuasion was spared; in the year 1601 
the most important persons among them seemed w^on, and 
a Jesuit was nominated as their bishop. The Roman ritual 
was printed in Chaldaic ; the errors of Nestorius were 
anathematized in a diocesan council; a Jesuits’ college ^^as 
founded in Cranganor, and the installation of the new bishop 
was effected in 1624, with the assent of those who had 
previously been the most inflexible in their opposition.- 

It is self-evident that the political superiority of the 

^ The Lettere Annue del Giappone dell’ anno 1622, present an 
example: “I gloriosi campioni che morirono quest’ anno furono 12 1 ; 
gli adulti che per opera de’ padri della compagnia a vista di cosi crudele 
persecutione hanno ricevuto il santo battesimo arrivano al nuniero di 
2236, senza numerar quelU che per mezzo d’altri religiosi e sacerdoti 
Giapponesi si hattezano.” [The glorious champions who have died 
this year were 12 1. The adults who, by means cf the fathers of the 
company, have received holy baptism, are 2236, without counting 
those who have been baptized by other fraternities and by Japanese 
priests.] 

® Cordara, Historia Soc. Jesu, vi. ix. p. 535. 
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Spanish and Portuguese powers contributed largely to these 
results : this influence also made itself felt at the same time 
and in various forms in Abyssinia. 

]Many attempts had been made in the latter country at 
an earlier period, but all were ineffectual. It was not till 
the year 1603, when the Portuguese of Fremona gave 
essential aid to the Abyssinians in a battle with the Kaffirs, 
that they and their religion first attained to more respectful 
consideration. Just then Father Paez arrived, an able Jesuit 
of great address, who preached in the language of the 
count!}’ and procured access to the court. The victorious 
monarch desired to form more intimate relations with the 
king of Spain, principally for the purpose of securing an 
ally against his enemies in the interior. Paez represented 
to him that the only means by which this could be accom- 
plished were his abandonment of the schismatic creed he 
held, and conversion to the church of Rome. His argu- 
ments produced all the more impression from the fact that 
amidst the internal con\Tilsions of the Abyssinians, the 
Portuguese had in fact e\inced the utmost fidelity and 
bravery. Disputations were appointed, and in these the 
Jesuits easily defeated the untaught monks. Sela-Christos, 
the bravest man in the empire, and a brother of the emperor 
Seltan-Segued (Socinius), became a convert, and his example 
was followed by a multitude of his fellow-countrymen. A 
connection was then readily formed with Pope Paul V and 
Philip III. Opposition was naturally aroused among the 
representatives of the established religion, and in Abyssinia 
as in Europe, the civil war assumed the character of a 
religious conflict. The abuna and his monks were always 
on the side of the rebels; Sela-Christos, the Portuguese, 
and the converts, on that of the emperor. Year after year 
battles were fought with varied consequences ; but the 
emperor and his party were at length victorious: their 
triumph was also that of Catholicism and the Jesuits. In 
the year 1621, Seltan-Segued decided the ancient controver- 
sies respecting the two natures in Christ, in accordance with 
the views of the Roman church. He prohibited the ofifer- 
ing of prayers for the patriarch of Alexandria; Catholic 
churches and chapels were erected in his towns^ and in his 
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gardens.^ In 1622, after having confessed to Paez, he 
received the sacrament according to the Catholic ritual. 
The^ papal court bad been long requested to send a Latin 
patriarch into the country, but had avoided doing this so 
long as the opinions or power of the emperor remained 
doubtful. That sovereign had now vanquished all his 
enemies, and the submission he displayed could not well be 
more perfect. On the 19th of December, therefore, in the 
year 1622, Gregory XV appointed Doctor Alfonso Mendez, 
a Portuguese Jesuit whom King Philip had proposed, to be 
patriarch of Ethiopia,^ and when this dignitary at length 
arrived, the emperor solemnly tendered his obedience to the 
pope of Rome. 

Attention had meanwhile been constantly directed to the 
Greek Christians resident in the Turkish empire ; the popes 
despatched mission after mission in their behalf. The Roman 
professio fidei had been introduced among the Maronites by 
certain Jesuits; and in 1614 we find a Nestor ian archi- 
mandrite in Rome, where he abjured the tenets of Nestorius 
in the name of large numbers who had previously held those 
doctrines. A Jesuit mission was established in Constanti- 
nople, and by the influence of the French ambassador, it 
acquired a certain degree of credit and stability. In the 
year 1621, these fathers succeeded in procuring the removal, 
at least for a time, of the patriarch Cyrillus Lucaris, who 
was disposed to the opinions of the Protestants. 

How comprehensive, how unbounded was this activity 1 
labouring at one and the same moment among the Andes 
and through the Alps; sending its pioneers at once to 
Scandinavia and to Tibet; insinuating itself into the favour 
of the ruling powers in China and in England ; yet every- 
where on this illimitable theatre, undivided, ever vigorous, 
and indefatigable ; the strong impulse at work in the centre 
inspiriting, perhaps with a more intense and vivid force of 
action, every separate labourer, even to the utmost extremity 
of its borders. 

^ Juvencins, p. 705 ; Cordara, vi. 6, p. 320. Ludolf calls the 
emperor Susneus. 

* Sagripanti, Discorso della Religione dell* Etiopia, MS., from the 
Atti Consistoriali. 



CHAPTER III 

CONFLICT OF POLITICAL RELATIONS— 
FURTHER TRIUMPHS OF CATHOLICISM 

1623 — 162S 


It is rarely by a resistance from without that a power in 
rapid progress is arrested in its career ; reverses are for the 
most part occasioned by internal dissensions, which if not the 
sole cause of decline, yet largely promote and accelerate it. 

Had Catholicism remained of one accord, had its ad- 
herents proceeded with united forces to their aim, it is 
ditticult to imagine how northern Germanic Europe, involved 
as it was to a considerable extent in the interests, and 
hemmed in on all points by the policy of Catholicism, could 
eventually have resisted its domination. 

But was it not inevitable that having reached this degree 
of power, the old elements of discord residing within 
Catholicism itself, and which, though stilled at the surface, 
had been constantly active at the centre, should now burst 
forth anew ? 

The distinctive peculiarity of religious progress at this 
period was that it depended in all countries on the prepon- 
derance of political and military power. The successes 
of war preceded the progress of missions. It thus followed 
that the latter were associated with the most important 
political changes, which last were in themselves of high 
significance, and could not fail to cause reactions^ of which 
the particular character could not be foreseen. 

Of all these changes, the most important certainly was, 
that the German line of the house of Austria, W'hich had 
hitherto been too much engrossed by the troubles in 
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its hereditary dominions to assume any great share in the 
politics of Europe generally, now at once attained the 
independence, importance, and strength of a great Euro- 
pean power. The elevation of German Austria produced 
the effect of awakening Spain, which had reposed in peace 
since the times of Philip II, but which now rose with 
a rene^val of its old warlike spirit to the assertion of its 
former hopes and claims. The Spanish and German sove- 
reigns w’ere already brought into immediate connection, by 
the transactions in the Grisons. The Alpine passes were 
held by Austria on the German side, and by Spain on that 
of Italy. On those lofty mountains they seemed to offer 
each other mutual aid for enterprises embracing all parts of 
the world. 

It is certain that in this condition of things there was 
involved on the one hand a magnificent prospect for Catho- 
licism, to w^hich both lines had devoted themselves with 
inviolable attachment ; but on the other, it presented immi- 
nent danger of internal dissension. How^ much jealousy had 
been aroused by the Spanish monarchy under Philip II 1 
But with much greater force and combined solidity did the 
power of that house now uprear itself; augmented as it 
was by the extended growth of its German resources. It 
followed, that all the old antipathies against it w^ould be 
called into more than ever vigorous action. 

This was first made manifest in Italy. 

The small Italian states, incapable of standing by their 
own force, were above all others at that time in need of the 
protection gained by all from the balance of powder, and 
W’ere proportionably sensitive to whatever endangered its 
preservation. To be thus inclosed between the Spaniards 
and Germans, while cut off from all foreign aid by the 
occupation of the Alpine passes, they considered a position 
of great peril. With but slight regard to the advantages 
presented to their common faith by this combination, they 
had recourse to France, from w^hom alone they could 
hope for aid, to deliver them from it. Louis XIII had 
also become alarmed, lest his influence in Italy should be 
lost Immediately after the peace of 1622, and even before 
he had returned to his capital, he concluded a treaty with 
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Savoy and Venice^ by virtue of which the house of Austria 
was to be compelled, by the junction of their common 
forces, to evacuate the passes and fortresses of the Orisons.^ 

This was an intention apparently affecting one single 
point only, but which might readily endanger the whole 
existing relations of the European powers. 

The probability of such a result was clearly manifest to 
Gregory XV. The peril by which the peace of the Catholic 
world, the progress of religious interests, and consequently 
the renewal of the papal dignity, were threatened from this 
point, were distinctly obvious; and with a zeal equal to that 
he had displayed for missions and conversions, the pontiff 
now laboured to prevent that outbreak of hostilities, the 
consequences of which were to his perception so evidently 
menacing. 

The reverence felt for the papal see, or rather respect 
for the unity of the Catholic world, had still so much of 
vital force, that both France and Spain declared their readi- 
ness to leave the decision of this affair to the pope. Nay, 
he was himself requested to take possession of those for- 
tresses which occasioned so much jealous uneasiness, to hold 
them as a deposit, and to garrison them with his own troops, 
until the question concerning them had been fully adjusted.‘‘^ 

For some short time Pope Gregory hesitated whether he 
should agree to take this active, and without doubt, costly 
share in foreign transactions ; but since it was manifest that 
the peace of the Catholic world depended chiefly on his 
decision, he finally suffered a few companies to be formed, 
and sent them into the Grisons, under the command of his 
brother, the duke of Fiano. The Spaniards had wished to 
retain at least Riva and Chiavenna, but they now sur- 
rendered even these places to the papal troops.^ The Arch- 
duke Leopold of the Tyrol also finally consented to yield 
into their hands whatever territories and fortresses he could 
not claim as portions of his hereditary possessions. 

^ Nani, Storio. Veneta, p. 255. 

® pispaccio Siilery, 2S Nov, 1622. Corsini, xiii., 21 Genn. 1623, 
in Siri, Memorie recondite, tom. v. p. 435, 442. Scrittura del deposit© 
della Valtellina, ib. 459, 

* Siri, Memorie recondite, v. 519. 
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By these measures the danger which had been the 
immediate cause of the Italian anxieties appeared to be 
effectually removed. The chief consideration now was to 
provide for the safety of Catholic interests in the further 
arrangements. With this view it was proposed that as the 
Valtelline w^as not to fall again into the hands of the 
Spaniards, neither should it return to the rule of the Grisons ; 
because the restoration of the Catholic religion would be 
almost inevitably interrupted by the latter arrangement; 
it was therefore annexed to the three ancient Rhcetian 
confederacies, as a fourth independent state, possessing equal 
rights. From the same motives, even the connection of the 
two Austrian lines was not to be entirely destroyed, that 
connection appearing to be still required for the progress of 
Catholicism in Germany. The passes of the Valtelline and 
the Wormser-Joch were always to remain open to the 
Spaniards ; but with the understanding that this was for the 
passage of troops into Germany, not to facilitate their 
entrance into Italy.^ 

Affairs were at this point — the treaties had not been 
actually concluded, but all was prepared for conclusion — 
when Gregory XV died (July 8, 1623). He had lived to 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing these dissensions allayed, 
and of securing the uninterrupted progress of his Church. 
There had even been proposals in the course of those 
negotiations for a new alliance between the Spaniards and 
the French for the purpose of attacking La Rochelle and 
Holland. 


But after the death of Gregory these intentions were far 
from being realized. 

In the first place, the new pope, Urban VIII, did not yet 
enjoy that confidence which proceeds from a well-grounded 
presumption of perfect impartiality; and secondly, the 
Italians were by no means satisfied with the arrangements 
above described. But the most important consideration of 
all was, that the helm of state in France was now directed 

^ Art, 9 of the draft of the Convention, 
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by men who applied themselves to oppose Spain, not at 
the request of others, or as mere auxiliaries, but from their 
own unfettered impulse and as the leading principle of 
French policy. We allude to Vieuville and Richelieu. 

But in this resolution there may possibly have been less 
free-will and choice than may be supposed. France, as 
well as the Austrian-Spanish powers, was occupied in ex- 
tending all her internal forces. By the \ictory obtained over 
the Huguenots the royal power had been largely increased, 
together with the unity and self-confidence of the nation ; 
and as the claims of France kept pace with her strength to 
enforce them, so all things now combined to produce the 
adoption of a bolder line of policy than had been hitherto 
attempted. This natural tendency inevitably called forth the 
organs suited to its promotion : men disposed to carry it out 
to its consequences and capable of doing so. Richelieu was 
from the first resolved to make head against the ascendancy 
which the house of Austria constantly asserted, and w’hich it 
had but recently acquired new powers to maintain, and even 
to increase. He determined to engage in direct conflict with 
this pow’er for supremacy in Europe. 

This was a resolution by which the Catholic world was 
menaced with a division more perilous than that which had 
lately been averted. The two great powers must of neces- 
sity be involved in open war. The execution of the Roman 
treaty above mentioned was no longer to be hoped for ; all 
attempts of Pope Urban to hold the French to their promised 
concessions were altogether vain ; nor were the French con- 
tent merely to ally themselves with the Catholic opposition. 
Although Richelieu was a cardinal of the Roman church, 
he did not scruple to form an midisguised league with the 
Protestants. 

He first made advances to the English, in the hope of 
preventing that Spanish marriage from which the house of 
Austria could not fail to derive so great an extension of its 
influence. In this purpose he was seconded by personal 
feelings and circumstances ; the impatience of James I, 
who longed for the return of his son and his favourite 
with all the tenderness of an old man who believes himself 
near death, and a misunderstanding between the two 
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ministers, Olivarez and Buckingham. But here also the 
result was principally determined by the nature of the thing 
itself. The aflfairs of the Palatinate presented invincible 
difficulties when they came to he negotiated between Austria, 
Spain, Bavaria, and the PalatinateA An alliance with France, 
on the contrary, seeing the new direction that power was 
taking, gave promise of a ready solution of the difficulty by 
force of arms ; and as this alliance not only secured to the 
king of England a very considerable dowry, but also afforded 
a prospect of reconciling the English Catholics with the 
throne, he resolved to take a French princess as a wife for 
his son, and conferred on her the same privileges, in regard 
to her religion, as he had promised to the Spaniards. 

Preparations "were accordingly made for the attack. 
Richelieu had formed a plan more vast and comprehensive 
than had ever before been known to European policy, but 
which was eminently characteristic of himself : by a simul- 
taneous attack from all sides, he proposed to crush the po^^ er 
of the Spanish-Austrian house at one blow. 

He was himself to fall upon Italy in concert with Savoy 
and Venice : without the slightest deference to the papal 
authorify, he despatched French troops unexpectedly into 
the Orisons, and drove the papal garrisons from the 
fortresses.- Together with the English alliance, he had 
renewed that formerly contracted with Holland, intending 
that the Dutch should attack South America while the 
English ravaged the coasts of Spain, By the intervention of 
King James, the Turks were called into action, and threatened 
to invade Hungary ; but the most important blow- was to be 
struck in Germany. The king of Denmark, who had long 
been prepared, was at length resolved to lead the forces of 
Denmark and North Germany to battle, for the rights of 

^ From a letter of the count palatine, dated 30 Oct., it is manifest 
that he could not have been induced to accept the terms proposed by 
anything short of force. 

® Relatione di quattro Ambasciatori, 1625 : ‘*11 papa si doleva che 
mai Bettune gli aveva parlato chiaro, e che delle sue parole non aveva 
compreso mai che si dovessero portaie le armi della lega contra li suoi 
presidii.” [The pope complained that Bethune had never spoken 
clearly, and that he had never imagined the arms of the League were to 
act against his fortresses.] The policy commonly pursued in France. 
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his kinsman, the elector palatine. He not only received 
promise of aid from England, but Richelieu also engaged to 
contribute a million livres towards the expenses of the war.^ 
Supported by both, Mansfeld was to form a junction with 
the king, and march on the hereditary dominions of Austria. 

Of the two most powerful Catholic powers we thus see 
the one arming itself in this general assault \yith. the hope 
of destroying the other. 

There cannot be a doubt that this state of things had an 
immediate tendency to impede the progress of Catholicism. It 
is true that the French confederacy was of a political nature, 
but so intimate was the connection between ecclesiastical and 
political relations, that the Protestants could not fail to per- 
ceive in this condition of affairs the opportunity for promoting 
their own cause. Protestantism accordingly recovered breath. 
A new champion, the king of Denmark, had risen for its 
defence in Germany, with energies fresh and unimpaired, and 
supported by the mighty combination of European policy — 
a victory on his part would have rendered all the successes 
of the imperial house ineffectual, and must have arrested the 
progress of the Catholic restoration. 


But it is by the attempt that the difficulties inherent in an 
enterprise are made manifest. However brilliant may have 

^ Extract from the Instruction of Blainville, in Siri, vi. 62. Mans- 
feld was to co-operate -witli him “ nei fondo di Alemagna” [in the 
heart of Germany.] Relatione di Caraffa : (I Frances!) hanno tuttavia 
contiauato sino al giorno d’ hoggi a tener corrispondenza con li nemici 
di S. Ces*^. e dar loro ajuto in gente e danari se ben con coperta, 
quale peru non e stata tale che per moke lettere intercette e per molti 
altri rincontri non si siano scoperti tutti 1* andamenti e corrispondenze ; 
onde prima e doppo la rotta data dal Tilly al re di Danimarca sempre V 
imperatore nel Palatinate Inferiore e nelli contomi d’Alsatia v’ ha 
tenuto nervo di gente, dubitando che da quelle parti potesse venire 
qualche ruina.” [The French have always had the habit, even to this 
day, of holding conrespondence with the enemies of his imperial majesty, 
supplying them with aid both in money and troops ; in secret certainly, 
yet not so secretly, but that by intercepted letters and other chances, their 
contrivances and correspondence have been discovered ; thus even before 
the king of Denmark was defeated by Tilly, his majesty always kept a 
good force in the Lower Palatinate and about Alsace, suspecting that 
some mischief might come from those parts. J See Appendix, No. 1 12, 
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been Ihe talents of Richelieu, he had yet proceeded too rashly 
in this undertaking; all his desires and inclinations were 
attracted towards this project; he had placed it before him, 
whether in full and conscious perception of all its import, or 
in obscure presentiment, as the great aim of his life ; but 
there arose from it dangers by which he was himself first 
threatened. 

Not only did the German Protestants, the enemies of the 
house of Austria, take new courage, but those of France 
also; the antagonists of Richelieu himself gathered fresh 
hopes from these new combinations in politics. They ex- 
pected, as they said themselves, that in the worst possible 
case they w’ould be able to make their peace with the king 
by means of his present allies.^ Rohan put his forces in 
motion on land; Soubise by sea. In :May, 1625, the 
Huguenots were in arms throughout the country. 

And at the same moment the cardinal was assailed by 
enemies, perhaps more formidable still, from the other side. 
Urban VIII, notwithstanding his inclination to France, had 
too deep a sense of his own dignity to endure quietly the 
expulsion of his garrisons from the Orisons.® He raised 
troops, which he despatched into the Milanese, with the 
express purpose of making an effort, in alliance with the 
Spaniards, to recover the lost fortresses. These warlike 
menaces may very possibly have meant but little ; the eccle- 
siastical effects associated with them were, however, most 
important. The complaints of the papal nuncio, that the 
most Christian king had become the auxiliary of heretical 
princes, found a^ ready response in France. The Jesuits 
came forward with their Ultramontane doctrines, and the 
strictly Catholic party made Richelieu the object of violent 
attacks.^ It is true that he found support against them in the 
Galilean axioms, and was defended by the parliaments, yet 

^ jMemoires de Rohan, part i. p. 146 : Esperant que sHl venoit a 
bout, les allies et ligues avec le roi le porteroient plus facilement ^ un 
accommodement.” 

* Relatione di P. Contarini : “ S. S^. (he is speaking of the time 
immediately following the arrival of the news) sommamente disgustata, 
stimando poco rispetto s^havesse portato alle sue insegne, del continiio 
e grandemente se ne querelava.’* (App. No. iii.) 

® Memoires du Cardinal Richelieu, Petitot, xxiii. p. 20. 
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he dared not long venture to have the pope for an enemy. 
The Catholic principle was too closely bound up^ with the 
restored monarchy. Who could secure the cardinal from 
the effects of the impression that might be produced on 
his sovereign by the admonitions of the clergy ? 

Thus, even in France itself, Richelieu found himself 
assailed, and that by the two opposite parties, at the same 
time. Whatever he might be able to effect against Spain, 
by maintaining his position^ it was yet one that he saw to be 
wholly untenable ; he was compelled to hasten out of it with 
all speed. 

And as in the attack he had displayed his genius for 
widely-reaching combinations, and bold, thorough-going 
designs, so he now exhibited that treacherous address by 
which he made his allies mere tools, and then abandoned 
them; a practice which he pursued through his whole 
life. 

He first prevailed on bis new confederates to support him 
against Soubise. He had himself no naval force. With 
Protestant armaments, drawn from foreign countries, with 
Dutch and English ships, he overcame his Protestant oppo- 
nents at home. In September, 1625, he availed himself of 
their mediation to impose on the Huguenots the acceptance 
of disadvantageous terms, his allies having no doubt that 
w’hen once freed from these enemies he would renew the 
general attack. 

But what -was their astonishment wLen, instead of this, 
intelligence reached them that France had concluded peace 
with Spain, — w’hen, in March, 1626, the peace of Monzon 
W’as made known : a papal legate had proceeded for that 
purpose to both courts. It is true that he does not appear 
to have had any material influence on the terms of the 
agreement ; but he certainly gave new- vitality and force to 
the Catholic principle. Vliile Richelieu was employing the 
Protestants for his owm purposes, under a show of the 
strictest confidence, he had entered still more zealously into 
negotiations with Spain for their destruction. With regard 
to the Valtelline, he agreed with Olivarez that it should 
return to the rule of the Orisons ; but with an independent 
power of appointing its own public oflScers, and with 
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undiminished freedom for Catholic worship.^ Richelieu 
took no direct part in these negotiations. They were, indeed, 
inspired by the extreme Church party, to which he did not 
belong. However, not wishing to oppose them openly, he 
assented. Thus the Catholic powers, which had seemed on 
the point of commencing a conflict for life or death, now 
stood in a moment reunited. 

This result was facilitated by the misunderstanding that 
arose between France and England, in regard to the 
execution of the engagements contracted by the treaty of 
marriage. 

It followed of necessity that a pause ensued in all 
preparations for the enterprise against Spain. 

The Italian princes were compelled, however reluctantly, 
to endure the arrangements which they found to he unalter- 
able. Savoy concluded a truce w*ith Genoa; Venice con- 
sidered herself fortunate that she had not fallen upon the 
IMilanese, and now quietly disbanded her forces. It was 
maintained that the vacillating conduct of the French had 
prevented the relief of Breda, in 1625, so that the loss of 
that important fortress, which fell into the hands of Spain, 
was attributed to them. But the great and decisive reverse 
was that suffered in Germany. 

The powers of Lower Germany had gathered around the 
king of Denmark, under shelter, as was believed, of the 
general alliance formed against Spain. IMansfeld advanced 
towards the Elbe. The emperor, on his part, had armed 
with earnest diligence to meet him, knowing well hovr much 
depended on the issue. 

But when the forces came into actual conflict, the 

^ du Mont, V. 2, p. 4S7, § 2: “Qu’ils ne puissent avoir par 
ci-apres autre religion que la Catholique.’^ . , . § 3 : “ Qu’ils puissent 
elire par election entre eux leurs juges, gouverneurs et autres magistrats 
tons catholiques.” Then follow certain limitations. Since in the treaty 
it was agreed that the papal garrisons should be removed from the 
Grisons, it is intelligible that the pope was not satisfied. From a 
memorandum of the papal nuncio Pancirolo (printed in my “ Samtliche 
Werke,*’ Bd. 35/36, p. 571) we see that the pope was very angry with 
the two ministers for having concluded peace behind his back. Even 
the nuncio had no doubt that the peace was the work of Richelieu. 
For the true account of the matter see my ** Franzosische Geschichte,” 
Bd. 2 ; “ Samtliche Werke,” ix. p. 227 6F. 
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general alliance had ceased to exist. The French subsidies 
were not paid; the English succours came in far too slowly. 
The imperial troops were more practised in war than their 
opponents, and the result was, that the king of Denmark lost 
the battle of Lutter, while Mansfeld was driven as a fugitive 
into the Austrian provinces, through which he had hoped to 
inarch as a victor and restorer. 


This was a result, of which the effects were, of necessity, 
commensurate with the universality of their causes. 

First, as regards the imperial dominions, we may 
describe them in a word. The last attempt for the cause 
of Protestantism ventured on there, in the hope of aid from 
the general combination above named, was suppressed, and 
even the nobles, who bad previously remained exempt from 
personal molestation, were now obliged, to conform to the 
Catholic ritual. On the feast of St Ignatius, 1627, the 
emperor declared that, after the lapse of six months, he 
would no longer tolerate any person in his hereditary 
kingdom of Bohemia, even though of noble or knightly 
rank, who did not believe with himself and the apostolical 
church, in the only true and saving Catholic faith.^ Edicts 
to the same effect were proclaimed in Upper Austria; in 
the year 1628, they were sent into Carinthia, Camiola, and 
Styria, and after a certain period, into Lower Austria like- 
wise. Even a respite was vainly entreated; the nuncio 
Caraffa representing that these prayers for delay were put 
forward only in the hope of a general change of fortune. 

^ Caraffa, Relatione, IMS. : “Havendo il S^Cardinale ed io messo 
in consideratione a S. che come non si riformassero i baroni e nobili 
erelici, si poteva poco 0 nulla sperare della conversione delli loro 
sudditi, e per conseguenza harriano potuto ancora infettare pian piano 
gli altri, piacque a S. MK di aggiungere al S'. C*®. ed agli altri com- 
raissarj autorita di riformare anche li nobili.” [The cardinal and I, 
having submitted to bis majesty’s consideration, that as the heretic 
barons and nobles were not reformed, there could be but little good 
expected from the conversion of their subjects, and that in consequence 
they would be likely by degrees to infect others, it pleased his majesty 
to grant the cardinal and other commissioners power to reform the nobles 
also.] (App. No. 1 12.) 
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It was from that time that these districts once more became 
thoroughly Catholic. How mighty had been the resistance 
opposed to the imperial house, by the Austrian nobles, 
eighty years before! And now the sovereign power- 
orthodox, victorious, and unlimited — ^rose high above all 
opposition. 

And the eifects of the late victory were still more exten- 
sive in other parts of Germany. Lower Saxony was invaded 
and taken into possession. The imperial forces were in 
action, even up to the Cattegat; they held Brandenburg 
and Pomerania ; IMecklenburg also was in the hands of the 
imperial generals, — all principal seats of Protestantism, and 
all now subjugated by Catholic armies. 

^ The manner in which Catholicism proposed to profit by 
this state of things was very soon made obvious. An im- 
perial prince was nominated bishop of Halberstadt, and the 
pope, by virtue of his apostolic power, appointed the same 
prince to be archbishop of Magdeburg. There could be no 
question but that, when the government of a Catholic arch- 
duke was established, the rigour with which other ecclesias- 
tical princes had carried forward the work of restoring 
Catholicism, would be zealously imitated throughout the 
diocese. 

The anti-reformation, meanwhile, proceeded with renewed 
ardour in Upper Germany. The list of edicts proclaimed 
by the imperial chancery, during these years, and to be 
found in CarafFa, well deserves examination. ^Yh.Qt a host 
of admonitions, resolutions, decisions, and recommendations 
— all to the profit of Catholicism ! ^ The youthful count of 
Nassau-Siegen, the younger count palatine of Neubiirg, and 
the grand master of the Teutonic order, undertook new 
reformations. In the Upper Palatinate, even the nobility 
were compelled to adopt the Catholic faith. 

The ancient legal processes instituted by ecclesiastical 
dignitaries against temporal estates, in relation to confiscated 
Church property, now, took a different course from that 
of earlier times. How grievous were the troubles inflicted 

^ Brevis enumeratio aliquonim negotiorum quae ... in puncto 
reformationis in cancellaria imperii tractatasnnt ab anno 1620 ad annum 
1629, in the Append jx to the Germania Sacra restaurata, p. 34. 
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on Wiirtemberg alone 1 All the old complainants, the 
bishops of Constance and Augsburg, the abbots of JMonchs- 
reit and Kaisersheim, pressed forward their claims against 
the ducal house. Its very existence was endangered.^ The 
bishops gained their cause against the towns in every 
instance; the bishop of Eichstadt against Nuremberg, the 
chapter of Strassburg against the city of Strassburg; Hall in 
Suabia, Memmingen, Ulm, Lindau, and many other 
were compelled to restore to the Catholics the churches that 
had been taken from them. 

If the letter of the treaty of Augsburg was, at this time, 
appealed to from all quarters, of how much greater import- 
ance was the more general application of its principles, as 
they were now understood.’^ 

“ After the battle of Lutter ” says CarafFa, “ the emperor 
seemed to wake as from a long sleep; liberated from a 
great fear that had hitherto enchained his predecessors 
and himself, he conceived the idea of bringing back all 
Germany to the rule prescribed by the treaty of Augs- 
burg.” 

In addition to Magdeburg and Halberstadt, Bremen, 
Verden, Zvlinden, Camin, Havelberg, Schwerin, and almost 
all^ the North German benefices, were restored to Catho- 
licism. This had always been the remote object on which 
the pope and the Jesuits, in the most brilliant moments of 
their prospering had fixed their eyes. But that was precisely 
the cause which made the emperor anxious respecting such 
a step. He had no doubt, says CarafFa, of the justice and 
right of the measure, but only of the possibility of its execu- 
tion. Yet the zeal of the Jesuits, — above all, that of his 
confessor Lamormain, — the favourable dispositions of the 
four Catholic electors, the unwearied entreaties of the papal 
nuncio, who informs us himself that it cost him the labour 
of months to prevail, at length removed all scruples. As 
early as August, 1628, the edict for the restitution of Church 
property was drawn up, the terms being those in which it 

^ Geschichte von \yurtemberg nnter den Herzogen, tk. vi. 

Senkenberg, Fortsetzung der Haberlinscben Reichsgeschichte, bd. 
XXV. p. 633. 
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afterwards appeared.* Previous to being published, it was 
once more submitted to the Catholic princes for their 
consideration. 

Nor was this all; a plan much more extensive 'was 
connected with this design: hopes were entertained of 
conciliating the Lutheran princes; but this was not to be 
attempted by theologians. The emperor himself, or some 
Catholic prince of the empire, was to undertake it. They 
were to proceed from the principle, that the ideas of Catho- 
licism formed by the people of North Germany ^vere 
erroneous, and that the difference between the unaltered 
Confession of Augsburg and the genuine Catholic doctrine 
w^as very slight. They hoped to gain over the elector of 
Saxony by giving up to him the patronage of the three 
archbishoprics situate in his dominions." Nor did they 
despair of exciting the hatred of the Lutherans against the 
Calvinists, and then making that hatred instrumental to the 
perfect restoration of Catholicism. 

This idea w’as eagerly seized on at Rome, and 'v^’orked 
out into a feasible project. Nor did Urban VIII by any 
means propose to content himself with the conditions of 
the treaty of Augsburg, which had indeed never received 
the sanction of a pope.^ He was determined to rest satisfied 
with nothing less than a complete restitution of all Church 
property, and the return of all Protestants to Catholicism. 


But in that moment of prosperity, the pope had raised 

' That the edict was prepared at this period is gathered from Caraffa, 
Commentar. de Germ. Sacra restaurata, p. 350. He remarks that the 
edict was drawn up in 1628 and published in 1629 ; be then proceeds — 
“ Annuit ipse Deus, dumpost paucos ab ipsa deliberatione dies Caesarem 
insigni victoria remuneratus est.” He is alluding to the victory of 
Wolgast, w’on on the 23 nd of August. 

® Hopes of the conversion of this prince were felt in Rome as early 
as the year 1624. Instruttione a Mens’’. Caraffa: “Venne ancora 
qaalche novella della sperata riunione con la chiesa cattolica del signor 
duca di Sassonia ; ma ella svani ben presto : con tutto ci6 il vederlo non 
infenso a’ cattolici e nemicissimo de* Calvinisti ed amicissimo del 
Magontino e convenuto nell’ elettorato di Baviera ci fa sperare bene ; 
laonde non sard inutile che S. tenga proposito col detto Magontino 
di questo desiderate acquisto.” (App. No. no.) 

^ A cui,” says the pope, in a letter to the emperor, of the treaty of 
Passau, “ non haveva giammai assentito la sede apostolica.” 

YOp. I|. 
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his thoughts to a design still more vast and daring if possible 
than that just described. This was no other than an 
attack on England ; an idea that had reappeared from time 
to time, as if by a sort of necessity, among the grand com- 
binations of Catholicism. Urban YIII now hoped to make 
the good understanding re-established between the two 
crowns subservient to the promotion of this favourite 
design.^ 

He first represented to the French ambassador the great 
offence that was offered to France by the total disregard 
of England to the promises made at the marriage. Either 
Louis XIII ought to compel the English to fulfil their 
engagements, or he should wrest the crown from a prince, 
who, as a heretic before God, and regardless of his word 
before men, was altogether unworthy to wear it.^ 

He next addressed himself to the Spanish ambassador, 
Onate ; and in this case the pope declared it to be his 
opinion, that, as a good knight, Philip IV was bound to take 
up the cause of the queen of England, so near a connection 

^ ^ ^ In Siri, Memorie, vL 257, some account is given of this affair, but 
it is ver>' imperfect. The repon of it in the Memoires de Richelieu, 
x:dii. 2S3, is also very partial. The relation of Nicoletti, which we 
use here, is much more circumstantial and authentic. (See App. 
No. 120.) 

- In Nicoletti, the pope says: “ Essere il re di Francia offeso nello 
stato, pel fomentq che ITnghilterra dava agli Ugonotti ribelli : nella 
vita, rispetto agli incitamenti e fellonia di Sciales, il quale haveva 
indotto il duca di Orleans a macchinare contro S. per lo cui delitto 
fu poscia fattq morire : nella riputazione, rispetto a tanti mancamenti di 
promesse : e finalmente nel proprio sangue, rispetto agli strapazzi fatti 
alia regina sua sorella ; ma queilo che voleva dir tutto, neli’ anima, 
insidiando I’lnglese alia salute di quella della regina ed insieme a quella 
del Christianissimo stesso e di tutii coloro che pur troppo hebbero 
voglia di fare queilo infelice^ raatrimonio.” [The ICing of France has 
been offended by him, first, in his State, by the help given by England 
to the Huguenot rebels ; in his life, by the instigations and felony of 
Sciales, who had induced the duke of Orleans to plot against his majesty, 
for which crime he afterwards suffered death ; in his reputation, by the 
many breaches of ppmise he had committed ; finally, in his own blood, 
becaufie of the injuries inflicted on the queen of England, his sister ; but 
what is more than all this, he is offended in his soul, the Englishman 
planning evil to the salvation of that of the queen, together with that of 
the most Christian king himself, and that of all who had been too 
forward in effecting that unhappy marriage.] 
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of his own (she was his sister-in-law)_, who was now oppressed 
on account of her religion. 

When the pope saw^ that he might venture to hope for 
success, he transferred the negotiations to Spada, his nuncio 
in Paris. 

Among the influential men of France, Cardinal Berulle, 
■who had conducted the negotiations for the marriage, was 
the person who entered most earnestly into this project. 
He calculated how the trading vessels of England might 
be captured on the French coast, and how the English fleets 
might be burnt in their own harbours. On the Spanish 
part, Olivarez adopted the plan without much hesitation. 
He might indeed have been rendered cautious by former 
instances of perfidy, and another high officer of state, 
Cardinal Bedmar, opposed the measure on that ground; 
but the idea w^as too vast and comprehensive to be re- 
jected by Olivarez, who in all things loved the great and 
magnificent. 

The negotiation was conducted with the utmost secrecy ; 
even the French ambassador in Rome, to whom the first 
overtures had been made, was not acquainted with the 
progress of the affair. 

Richelieu drew up the articles of the treaty ; they were 
amended by Olivarez, and to the form thus given them, 
Richelieu assented. On the 20th of April, 1627, they were 
ratified. The French engaged to make instant preparation 
of their forces and to put their harbours in a state of 
defence. The Spaniards were ready to commence the 
attack before the close of that year, and it was arranged 
that the French should join them with all their forces in the 
following spring,^ 


Lelteie del Nuncio, 9 Aprile, 1627 : “ Tomo a Parigi il prefato 
corriere di Spagna con avvisi che il re cattolico contentavasi di muoverd 
il priiuo, come veniva desiderate da Francesi, purche da questi si con- 
cedessero unitamente le due offerte altre volte alternativamente proposte, 
cioe che il christlanissimo si obligasse di muoversi nel mese di maggio o 
di giugno dell’ anno seguente e chepresentementeaccomodasserarmata 
cattolica di alcune galere ed altri legni, Port6 anche nuova il medesimo 
corriere che il conte duca haveva in Ispagna staccata la pratica e dato 
ordine che se ne staccasse una simile in Fiandra col re d’lnghilterra, il 
quale offriva al cattolico sospensione d’armi per tre anni o altro piii 
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The accounts remaining to us do not make it very 
clear how the booty was to be divided between France and 
Spain; but we collect from them sufficient to shew that 
regard W’as paid on this occasion also to the interests 
of the pope. Cardinal Berulle revealed to the nuncio, 
in the most profound confidence, that in the event of 
success, Ireland was to become a portion of the papal 
see, and might be governed by the pontiff through ^ the 
medium of a viceroy. This communication was received 
by the nuncio with extreme satisfaction, but he recom- 
mended his holiness to allow no word to transpire on the 
subject, lest it might appear that his suggestions had been 
actuated by worldly views. 

Neither had the interests of Germany and Italy been 
forgotten in these calculations. 

There still appeared a possibility of destroying the supe- 
riority of the naval power of England and Holland, by a 
general combination. The formation of an armed com- 
pany was suggested, and under the protection of this force, 
a direct communication was to be established between 
the Baltic, Flanders, the French coasts, Spain, and Italy, 
without the participation of the two maritime powers. The 
emperor made proposals with this view to the Hanse 
Towns. The Infanta at Brussels desired that a port in the 
Baltic should be ceded to the Spaniards.^ Negotiations 
were entered into with the grand-duke of Tuscany, who by 

lungo tempo tanto a nome del re di Danimarca quanto degli Olandesi,” 
[The courier aforesaid returned to Paris from Spain, with advices that 
the Catholic kin^j agreed to make the first movement, ^ he had been 
desired to do by France ; provided the French would abide by both the 
two proposals that had been previously made as alternatives ; namely, 
that the most Christian king should pledge himself to move in the May 
or June following, anti should, at this time, supply the Catholic arma- 
ment with some galleys and other vessels. The same courier also 
brought intelligence, that the Connt-dukehad broken off the negotiations 
proceeding in Spain with the king of England, w'ho had offered the 
Catholic king a suspension of arms for three years, or any longer period, 
as well in the name of the king of Denmark as in that of Holland: a 
similar treaty was also broken off by order of the Catholic king in 
Flanders.] 

^ Pope Urban says this in an instruction to Ginettiy in Siri, Mer- 
purio, ii. 9S4, 
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this means might have drawn the Spanish and Portuguese 
trade to Leghorn.^ 

It is true, that matters were not carried so far. Controlled 
by the complexity of the interests involved, the event took 
a very different course; yet such as eventually to produce 
results entirely favourable to the cause of Catholicism. 

V, hile plans of such imposing magnitude were in process 
of arrangement for an attack on England, it came to pass 
that the projectors were themselves assailed by a force from 
that country. 

In July, 1627, Buckingham appeared with a noble fleet 
off the coasts of France ; he landed on the island of Re and 
took possession of it, with the exception of the citadel of 
St. Martin, to which he instantly laid siege. He called on 
the Huguenots to arouse themselves once more in defence of 
their liberties and religious independence, which certainly 
were daily exposed to more imminent dangers. 

English historians have usually attributed this expedition 
to an extraordinary passion of Buckingham for the queen 
of France, Anne of Austria. Be the truth as it may with 
regard to that inclination, a very different cause for this 
enterprise, and certainly a more substantial one, is to be 
found, in the great course of events. Was Buckingham 
to wait in England for the proposed attack ? It was doubt- 
less better policy to anticipate the onslaught and to carry 
the war into France.“ A more favourable moment for the 

^ Scrittura sopra la compagnia militante, MS. in the Arebivio 
Mediceo, contains a discussion as to the practicability of this plan : 
“ Si propone che i popoU delle citta anseatiche entreranno nella com- 
pagnia militante per fame piacere al imperatore e che i Toscani non 
abbino a recusare come chiamati da si gran monarchi.” [It is believed 
that the people of the Hanse Towns would enter the military companies 
to please the emperor, and that the Tuscans could not well refuse to do 
so, when called on by such great monarchs.] 

* It may be asked, whether Buckingham had heard anything of 
that secret treaty. It is extremely probable that he had done so, 
for how rarely is a secret so completely kept that no portion of it tran- 
spires. It is certain that the Venetian ambassador, Zorzo Zorzi, who 
arrived in France while these designs were in preparation, heard of 
them* instantly: ** Si aggiungeva che le due corone tenevano insieme 
machinationi e trattati di assalire con pari forze e dispositioni V isola 
dTnghilterra.*’ It is highly improbable that nothing of this should be 
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purpose could scarcely be desired; Louis XIII was danger- 
ously ill, and Richelieu engaged in a contest with powerful 
factions. After some hesitation, the Huguenots did in fact 
again take arms ; their brave and practised leaders appeared 
in the field once more. 

To have produced eftectual results, however, Buckingham 
should have conducted the war with more energy and been 
better supported. Charles I acknowledges, in all his letters, 
that this was not sufficiently done. As the afiair was 
arranged, the assailants were soon proved to be no longer 
equal to Cardinal Richelieu, whose genius developed its 
resources with redoubled power in occasions of difficulty, 
and who had never given more decided proofs of steadfast 
resolution and unwearied persistence. Buckingham saved 
himself by a retreat. His expedition, which might have 
placed the French government in extreme peril, had in 
reality no other result than that of causing the whole 
strength of France, directed by the cardinal, to be hurled 
with renewed violence against the Huguenots. 

The central point of the Huguenot power was without 
doubt in La Rochelle. At an earlier period, and when 
residing in the neighbourhood of the city, at his bishopric of 
Lugon, Richelieu had frequently reflected on the possibility 
of reducing that fortress ; he now found himself called upon 
to direct such an enterprise, and he resolved to accomplish 
it, be the cost what it might. 

It w’as a peculiar circumstance that nothing afforded him 
so effectual an assistance as the fanaticism of an English 
Puritan. 

^ Buckingham had, at length, renewed his attempts to 
relieve La Rochelle. His honour was pledged to effect 
this ; his position in England and the w'orld depended on it ; 
and he would, unquestionably, have strained all his powders 
for its accomplishment. This was the moment chosen by a 
fanatic, impelled by desire for vengeance and by a mistaken 
zeal for religion, to assassinate Buckingham. 

In a crisis of great moment, it is necessary that powerful 

maitioned in England, with which country the Venetians were in close 
connection ; they had eVen been suspected of advising the expedition 
against the island of Re. (Relatione di Francia, 1628!) 
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men should make the enterprise their own personal concern. 
The siege of La Rochelle was as a duel between the two 
ministers. Richelieu alone now survived. No one was 
found in England to take Buckingham's place, or heartily to 
adopt the defence of his honour. The English fleet appeared 
in the roads, but without doing any thing effectual It was 
said that Richelieu knew there would be nothing attempted 
by it. He persisted with inflexible firmness in the siege, 
and in October, 1628, La Rochelle surrendered. 

'When the principal fortress had thus fallen, the neigh- 
bouring places despaired of holding out : their only care 
now w’as to obtain tolerable terms.^ 

And thus, from all these political complexities, which at 
first seemed to promise so much aid to the Protestant cause, 
there proceeded, at last, a further triumph for Catholicism, 
and a mighty promotion of its interests. The north-east of 
Germany, and south-west of France, both of which had so 
long resisted, were alike subdued. There no^v seemed 
nothing more required but to secure the perpetual sub- 
mission of the conquered enemy, by restrictive law’s and 
institutions of permanent efficiency. 

The help afforded by Denmark to the Germans, and by 
England to the French, had been rather injurious than 
advantageous to those assisted ; it had served to bring upon 
them an irresistible enemy, and these powers w’ere now 
themselves endangered or attacked. The imperial forces 
penetrated even into Jutland, and in the year 1628 negotia- 
tions for a combined assault upon England proceeded w’ith 
the most earnest activity between France and Spain. 

^ Zorzo Zorzi, Relatione di Francia, 1629: ‘‘L’acquisto di Rocella 
ultimate sugli occhi dell’ armata Inglese, che professava di sciogliere 
I’assedio et introdurvi il soccorso, I’impresa contro Roano, capoet anima 
di questa fattione, i progressi contra gli Ugonotti nella Linguadocca 
colla ricuperatione di ben 50 piazze hanno sgomentato i cuori e spozzato 
la fortuna di quel parlito, che perdute le forze interne e mancategU le in- 
telligenze straniere si intieramente rimesso alia volont^ e clemenza del 
re.” He remarks that the Spaniards certainly came to take part in the 
siege of La Rochelle, though late, and with only fourteen ships ; still 
they did come. He attributes this accession to their * ‘ Certezza de fine,” 
and their wish partecipar agli onori,” 



CHAPTER IV 

MAXTUAX WAR— THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 
—REVOLUTION IN THE STATE OF 
AFFAIRS 


The course of human affairs, the progress of a development 
once begun, presents, at the first glance, an aspect of unde- 
viating persistency* 

But on examining more closely, we not unfrequently 
perceive that the primitive cause on which the fabric of 
events reposes is but frail and yielding; merely some 
personal inclination, perhaps, whether of attachment or aver- 
sion, which may be shaken without any great difiBcult3\ 

If we inquire by what agency the new and important 
advantages we have enumerated were obtained for the Catho- 
lic restoration, we shall find that it was not so much the 
martial forces of Tilly and Wallenstein, or the military supe- 
riority of Richelieu over the Huguenots, as the friendly 
understanding renewed between France and Spain, without 
which neither the generals nor the nations could have 
accomplished any thing of moment* 

The power of a self-sustained resistance had been lost to 
the Protestant cause from the year 1626, and it was only by 
the dissensions of the CathoHc powers that its adherents 
were encouraged to attempt further opposition ; the recon- 
ciliation of the governments was, therefore, the precursor of 
their ruin. 

But none could fail to perceive the facility with which 
these friendly relations might be disturbed. 

Within the limits of Catholicism, were two distinct and 
antagonistic impulses, each arising equally by an inevitable 
necessity ) the one was religious, the other political. 
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The first demanded unity of purpose, the extension of 
the faith, and a perfect disregard of all other considerations ; 
the latter continually impelled the great powers to a conflict 
for pre-eminence. 

Jt could not be affirmed that the balance of power in 
Em ope had as yet been disturbed by the course of events. 
In those times the balance depended on the hostility of 
iriterests existing bet\Yeen France and the Austro-Spanish 
power: but France, also, had greatly augmented her strength 
in the course of the recent occurrences. 

Political action is, however, prompted and governed, no 
less by what is perceived on looking forward into the future, 
than by the pressure and embarrassment of the present. 
The natural course of things now seemed to be inevitably 
leading to a state of universal insecurity. 

North Germany, the earliest home of Protestantism, was 
overwhelmed by the forces of Wallenstein ; and this state of 
things seemed to present the possibility of restoring the 
imperial supremacy throughout the empire, where, one short 
period in the life of Charles V excepted, it had for ages 
been a shadow only, to real power and essential importance. 
Should the Catholic restoration proceed on the path it had 
entered, this result must of necessity ensue. 

France, on the other hand, could expect no advantage 
equivalent to this. When once the Huguenots were com- 
pletely mastered, France had nothing more to gain. But it 
was principally among the Italians that disquietudes were 
aw’^akened ; they considered the revival of a mighty imperial 
authority, asserting so many claims in Italy, and connected 
so immediately with the detested power of Spain, to be not 
only dangerous but intolerable. 

The question once more recurred, whether Catholic 
efforts towards universal predominance were to be continued 
without regard to these considerations, or whether political 
views would gain the ascendancy, and raise impediments to 
these efforts. 

Whilst the torrent of Catholic restoration was sweeping 
in full force over France and Germany, a movement was 
made in Italy, by the result of which this question was 
ultimately decided. 
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I. MANTUAN SUCCESSION 

At the close of the year 1627, the duke of Mantua, Vin- 
cenzo II, of the house of Gonzaga, died without leaving 
children. His next of kin was Carlo Gonzaga, duke of 
Never s. 

Considered in itself only, this succession presented no 
difficulty, since no doubt could prevail as to the rights of 
the next of kin ; but it involved a political change of the 
utmost importance, 

Charles de Nevers was bom in France, and was of 
necessity to be regarded as a Frenchman. It was believed 
that the Spaniards would not permit a Frenchman to acquire 
a sovereignty in Upper Italy, which they had been labouring 
from time immemorial, and with especial jealousy, to keep 
free from the influence of France. 

But if, after the lapse of so long a time, we seek to 
ascertain the pure truth of this matter, we shall perceive 
that no intention of excluding the duke of Nevers was at 
first entertained, either at the Spanish court or that of 
Austria. He was, indeed, related to the imperial house, the 
empress being a Mantuan princess, and always greatly 
disposed to favour him. There w'as nothing injurious to 
his interests required from him in the beginning/' says 
Khevenhiller, who was employed in Alantuan affairs; ^'it 
was rather considered how he might best be induced to 
devote himself to the imperial house.” ^ Olivarez, also, has 
expressly asserted the same thing; he relates, that whjito 
intelligence arrived of Don Vincenzo's serious illness^i^^s 
resolved at once to send a courier to the duke^^of 1?evers, 
to offer him the protection of Spain in taking peaceable 
possession of Alantua and Montferrat.® It is very possible 

’ Annales Ferdinandei, xi. p. 30. 

® Francesco degli Albizzi, negotiator di Mons^. Cesare Monte: 

S, says Olivarez, ** in sentire la grave indispositione del duca 
Vincenzo ordino che si dispacciasse coiriero in Francia al medesimo 
Nivers, promettendogli la protettione sna accio egli potesse pacifica- 
mente ottenere il possesso di Mantova e del Monferrato ; ms. appena 
consegnati gli ordini, si era con altro coiriere venuto ddtalia intesa 
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that conditions might have been imposed on him, and that 
securities might have been demanded, but there was no 
thought of wrenching from him his inheritance. 

The manner in which this natural course of things was 
opposed is remarkable. 

It w^as not expected in Italy that the Spaniards would 
proceed so equitably in this matter: however frequently 
they had affirmed their intentions of permitting Nevers to 
assume his rights without opposition, the Italians had never 
believed them.^ The Spanish rulers in Italy had brought 
upon themselves the suspicion of resolving to attain unlimited 
power, even though the means for doing so were unlawful. 
No one could now be convinced that they would not seek to 
confer the duchy on some member of the house of Gonzaga 
more devoted to themselves. 

We must, nevertheless, admit that the wish of the Italians 
to see Mantua in possession of a prince, naturally allied to 
France and independent of Spain, had a considerable share 
in causing this opinion. They would not believe that Spain 
would accede to a thing desired by them chiefly as being so 
adverse to the Spanish interest. They even persuaded the 
rightful heir to think as they did ; so that he thought it best 
to place himself in possession by whatever means presented 
themselves. 

The case may be said to have resembled that of the 
animal constitution, wherein some internal disease sought 
only an occasion — some aggrieved point — for bursting forth. 

In the most profound secrecy, and before the death of 
Vincenzo, the young Gonzaga Nevers, duke of Rethel, 
arrived in Mantua. All here had been pre-arranged by a 

la morle di Vincenzo, il matrimonio di Retel senza participatione del 
re etc.” 

^ “ Ne si deve dar credenza,” says Mulla, the Venetian ambassador 
to Mantua, in 1615, among other things, “a quello che si e lasciato 
intender jjiu volte il marchese di Inoiosa, gid governator di Milano, che 
Spagnuoli non porterebbono, quando venisse il caso, mai altri alio stato 
di Mantoa che il duca di Nivers.” [Nor must credit be given to what 
has been repeatedly intimated by the marquis of Inoiosa, formerly 
governor of Milan, that should the occasion arise, the Spaniards would 
never admit any other to the duchy of Milan than the duke of Nevers.] 
But why not? We have only the fact; the governor asserts it, the 
Italians do not believe it ; nevertheless it is doubtless so. 
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Mantuan minister, named Striggio, belonging to the anti- 
Spanish party. The old diake acknowledged the rights of 
his cousin without difficulty. There was still remaining a 
princess of the direct native line, great granddaughter of 
Philip 1 1 of Spain, through his youngest daughter, who had 
married into the house of Savoy. With her it seemed ex- 
tremely desirable that the young duke should contract a 
marriage. Accidental circumstances delayed the prepara- 
tions, and it was not till Vincenzo had expired^ that the 
lady was taken in the night from the convent where she 
had been educated, and conducted to the palace, w^here the 
marriage w’as immediately solemnized. The death of Vin- 
cenzo was then first made known. Rethel was saluted 
prince of Mantua, and received the accustomed homage. 
An envoy from Milan w^as kept at a distance till it w^as 
concluded, and then, not without a kind of mockery, was 
made acquainted with the facts. 

Intelligence of these proceedings arrived at the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid, together with that of the dukes death. 

It will be readily admitted that they w^ere well calculated 
to exasperate and embitter these mighty sovereigns, whose 
pleasure it was to assume a character of religious as well as 
temporal majesty, to have a kinswoman married without 
their consent, nay, without their knowledge, and wdth a sort 
of violence ; an important fief taken into possession without 
the slightest deference to the feudal sovereign 1 Yet the 
measures adopted by the two courts were entirely different. 

Olivarez, proud as a Spaniard, doubly proud as the 
minister of so powerful a king, and always possessed by an 
extravagant sense of his own importance, was now far from 
disposed to make any advances to the duke : he resolved 
to mortify him, at least, according to his own expression, 
if he did nothing merer It is true that the deportment of 

^ Nani, Storia Veneta, 1 . 7, p. 350 ; Siri, Memorie recondite, vi. 
309, both relate this fact; the last, on the authority of a letter of 
Sabran to the French court- 

- Nicoletti : Vita di papa Urbano, from a despatch of the nuncio 
Pamfillo : “ Dichiaravasi ii conte duca che per lo meno voleva morti- 
iicare il duca di Nivers per lo poco rispetto portato al re nella conclu- 
sione del matrimonio senza parteciparlo ; ma a qual segno potesse 
giungere la mortificatione, non poteva il nuatio fame congettura, e 
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Gonzaga was manifestly hostile : after the proofs he had 
given of his manner of thinking, could the important city 
of Montferrat, which was always considered as an outwork 
of Milan, be safely intrusted to his keeping ? The duke of 
Guastalla laid claim to Mantua ; the duke of Savoy to 
^lontferrat. The Spaniards now formed alliances with 
both : an appeal was made to arms. The duke of Savoy 
advanced on IMontferrat from the one side, and Don Gon- 
zalez de Cordoba, governor of Milan, from the other. The 
French had already gained admittance into Casale. Don 
Gonzalez now^ hastened to lay siege to that place. He had 
the less doubt of reducing it speedily, as he confided in the 
understanding entered into with him by parties within the 
wails. 

The emperor did not proceed so hastily. He felt per- 
suaded that God would protect him, because he was pro- 
ceeding in the path of justice. He disapproved the conduct 
of the Spaniards, and caused a formal remonstrance to be 
sent to Don Gonzalez. But he was determined, on the 
other hand, to exercise his right of supreme adjudication 
without the least restraint, and pronounced sentence of 
sequestration against Mantua, until he should have decided 
to which of the several claimants the inheritance belonged. 
As the new duke of Mantua, who had entered on his duchy, 
would not submit, the most severe mandates w’ere issued 
against him.^ 

tanto piu che le ragioni che avevano mosso il papa a conccdere la 
dispensa, erano acerbamente impugnate dal medesimo conle duca.*^ 
(App. No. 120.) 

‘ The intentions of the imperial court may be gathered from the 
report of Pallotta, June lo, 1628, given in an extract by Nicoletti : 
“ II nunzio ogni di piii accorgevasi che era malissima I’impressione 
contro il duca di Nivers, che havesse disprezzato il re di Spagna e 
molto piu rimperatore, conchiudendo matrimonio senza sua participa- 
zione col possesso dello stato senza investitura, anzi senza indulto 
imperiale, che fosse nemico della casa d’ Austria, che avesse intelligenza 
e disegno co’ Frances! di dare loro mano nelP invasione dello stato di 
]Milano, e che non di meno S. 065*^. havesse grandissima inclina- 
tione alia pace, e con questo fine havesse fatto il decreto del sequestro 
per levare Parmi dalle mani di Spagnuoli e di Savojardi, stanti le 
ragioni che pretendevano Guastalla, Savoja, Lorena e Spagna negli 
stati di Mantcva e Monferrato, che dappoi il duca havesse di nuovo 
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Now although these measures differed in their origin and 
character, they yet concurred to produce the same effects. 
Nevers found himself threatened no less by the German 
line of the Austrian house, with its legal claims^ than by 
the violent measures of the Spanish line : while seeking to 
elude the danger, he had drawn it down upon his head. 

His prospects were indeed very unpromising in the be- 
ginning. Although it is true that some of the Italian states 
considered his case very nearly as their own, and neglected 
no means that might persuade him to firmness in his resolu- 
tion of resistance, yet they had not in themselves resources 
adequate to afford him effectual assistance. 

Richelieu also had promised that he would not suffer 
his cause to be lost, if he could only maintain his hold till 
France could come to his aid; but the question was, when 
that would be. 

The affairs of ^lantua were approaching their crisis 
during the siege of La Rochelle, and the moment was one 
of extreme peril ; before the reduction of that fortress, 
Richelieu could not move a step; he dared not venture 
again to commence hostilities with Spain, while his doing 
so might give occasion for another formidable rising of the 
Huguenots. 

offeso rimperatorc col disprezzo de* comaiissarj, non dando loro la 
mano dritta e non gli ammettendo in Mantova, e sopra tutto col 
appellazjone e protesta che Timperatore fosse caduto dalla ragione e 
superiorita di detti feudi,” [The nuncio became daily more firmly 
convinced that jbere was a very unfriendly feeling entertained against 
the duke of Nevers : it was affirmed that he had she\ra contempt 
for the king of Spain, and stxil more for the emperor, by concluding 
his marriage without their knowledge, and taking possession of his fief 
without investiture, — nay, even without the imperial permission (in- 
dulto) ; that he was an enemy of the house of Austria, and was in good 
intelligence witli the French, whom he designed to aid in their invasion 
of Milan. Yet his imperial majesty was much inclined to peace, and 
to that end had issued the decree of sequestration, that he might disarm 
the Spaniards and Savoyards, while the pretensions of Guastaiia, Savoy, 
Lorraine, and Spain, to the states of Mantua and Montfeirat, should be 
under discussion. But the duke had further offended the emperor by 
acts of discourtesy to the commissioners, and by not admitting them 
into IMantua ; more than all, however, by his appeal and the protest 
that the emperor had lapsed from his rights and sovereignty over the 
said fiefs.] ^ ^ 
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And there were likewise considerations of a different 
character, which were forced on his attention by his earlier 
experience. He must on no account dare to provoke a 
disagreement with the zealous and rigidly Catholic party in 
his own country : nor could he venture to dissent from the 
views of the pope, or pursue a line of policy that might 
displease his holiness. 

And now once more important general interests were 
depending on the pope. His position, the nature of his 
office, all required him to use his utmost efforts for the pre- 
servation of peace in the Catholic world. As an Italian prince 
he possessed an unquestionable influence over his neigh- 
bours. His proceedings were decisive, as we have seen, even 
of the measures of France. All depended on the question 
w’hether he would avert the outbreak of the quarrel, or 
would himself become a party in the contest. 

In the earlier political complications of his pontificate, 
Urban VIII had found his line of policy marked out, its 
course prescribed. On this occasion his own modes of 
thinking first came more completely into view, and this 
occurred at a moment when they were essentially to affect 
the great interests of the ’world. 


2. URBAN VIII 

Among other foreigners who attained to considerable 
wealth during the sixteenth century by the trade of Ancona, 
which was at that time in a tolerably prosperous condition, 
was the Florentine house of Barherini, -which distinguished 
itself by its talents for commerce and by consequent success. 
A scion of that house, Maffeo, bom at Florence in the year 
1568, was taken, on the early death of his father, to Rome, 
wffiere he had an uncle then residing who had risen to a 
certain position in the Curia. Maffeo also attached him- 
self to the service of the Curia ; and in this career, though 
aided by the opulence of his family, he yet owed his 
promotion chiefly to the extraordinary talents he displayed. 
At every step to which he attained, his colleagues in 
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office perceived in him a decided superiority; but it was 
principally by his success in a nunciature in France, where 
he won the complete confidence of the French court, 
that he was encouraged to entertain more lofty views of 
his own destiny. On the death of Gregory XV the 
French party immediately proposed him for the pontificate. 
The aspect of the conclave on that occasion was to a 
certain extent different from that of the one preceding it^ 
inasmuch as the last pope had reigned for a short time 
only. Although he had appointed a considerable number 
of cardinals, yet those nominated by his predecessor were 
equally numerous; thus the nephew of the last pope and 
that of the last but one, met each other in the conclave with 
a nearly equal force of adherents. Maffeo Barberini is 
said to have given each party to understand that he was 
an opponent of the other, and it is affirmed that he thus 
gained the support of both — each, too, upholding him from 
hatred to the other. But a still more efficient cause of his 
success doubtless was, that he had always proved himself a 
zealous defender of the jurisdictional rights of the Roman 
Curia, and had thus rendered the majority of the cardinals 
favourable to his interests. Be this as it may, helped on 
by his own merits and by the support of others, iMafteo 
Barberini secured his election, and rose to the pontifical 
dignity at the vigorous age of fifty-five. 

' The court very soon discovered a wide difference between 
the new pope and his immediate predecessors. Clement VIII 
was most commonly found occupied with the works of St. 
Bernard; Paul V w'ith the writings of the blessed Justinian 
of Venice; but on the table of Urban VIII lay the newest 
poems, or plans of fortifications. 

It will generally be found that the time at which the 
character of a man receives its decided direction is in those 
first years of manhood which form the period when he 
begins to take an independent position in public affairs or 
in literature. The youth of Paul V, who was born in 1552, 
and of Gregor}^ XV, bom in 1554, belonged to a time 
when the principles of Catholic restoration were pressing 
forwards with full unbroken vigour, and they were them- 
selves accordingly imbued with these principles. The first 
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active years of Urban VIII, born in 1568, coincided, on 
the contrar}', with that period w^hen the papal power was 
opposed to Spain, — when the re-establishment of France as 
a Catholic power was one of the reigning topics of the day ; 
and accordingly we find that his inclinations follow by pre- 
ference the direction then chosen. 

Urban VIII considered himself more particularly as a 
temporal prince. 

He had formed the opinion that the States of the Church 
should be secured by fortifications, and should render them- 
selves formidable by their own arms. When the marble 
monuments of his predecessors were pointed out to him, he 
declared that those erected by himself should be of iron. 
He built Castelfranco on the Bolognese frontier, and this 
place was also called Fort Urbano; although its military 
utility was so far from being obvious, that the people of 
Bologna suspected it to be raised against them rather than 
for their defence. In the year 1625 he began to strengthen 
the castle of St. Angelo in Rome, by the addition of breast- 
works, and immediately stored the fortress with provisions 
and munitions of war, as though the enemy had been 
before the gates. He built the high wall that encloses 
the papal gardens on Monte Cavallo, without regard to 
the destruction thus occasioned to some magnificent relics 
of antiquity in the Colonna gardens. He established a 
manufactory of arms at Tivoli.^ The rooms of the Vatican 

^ A. Contarini, Relatione di 1635 ; Quanto alle armi, i papi 
n’erano per Taddietro totalmente sproveduti, perche confidavano piii 
neir obligarsi i principi con le gratie che nelle difese temporali. Hora 
si e mutato registro, et il papa presente in particolare vi sta applica- 
tissimo. A Tivoli egli ha condotto un tal Ripa Bresciano, suddito di 
V. Ser<A., il quale poi di tempo in tempo e andato sviando molti operai 
della terra di Garden. Quivi costui fa lavorare gran qiiantita d’arme, 
prima facendo condnrre il ferro grezzo dal Bresciano et hora lavoran- 
done qualche portione ancora di certe miniere ritrovate nelP Umbria, 
di che tutto diedi awiso con mie lettere a suo tempo, che m’imagino 
passassero senza rifiessione. Di queste armi ha il papa sotto la libreria 
del Vaticano accomodato un’ arsenale, dove con buon ordine stanno 
riposti moschetti, picche, carabine e pistole per armare trentamila fanti 
e cinquemila cavalli oitre buon numero che dalla medesiraa fucina di 
Tivoli si e mandate a Ferrara e Castelfranco in queste ultime occor- 
renze.” [With regard to arms, the popes were previously altogether 

VOL. IJ. U 
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library were used as an arsenal, the public ways were 
thronged with soldiers, and the seat of the supreme spiritual 
power of Christendom — the peaceful circuit of the Eternal 
City — was filled with the uproar of a camp. The pontiff 
considered a free port also as indispensable to a well- 
organized state, and Civitk Yecchia was adapted to that 
purpose at great cost ; but the result w’as more in accord- 
ance with the condition of things than with the views of 
the pope. In his new port the Barbary corsairs sold the 
booty of which they had plundered Christian ships. Such 
w’as the purpose to which the labours of the supreme pastor 
of Christendom became subservient. 

As regarded all these arrangements Pope Urban acted 
with absolute and uncontrolled powder. He surpassed his 
predecessors, at least in the early years of his pontificate, in 
the unlimited exercise of his authority. 

If it was proposed to him to take the advice of the sacred 
college, he would reply that he alone knew more and under- 
stood better than all the cardinals put together. Consis- 
tories were very seldom called, and even when they were 
assembled, few had courage to express their opinions freely. 
The congregations met in the usual manner, but no ques- 
tions of importance were laid before them, and the decisions 
they arrived at were but little regarded^ Even for the 

unprovided, confiding more in the attachment of princes secured by 
benefits, than in warlike defences 5 now the note is changed, and the 
present pope in particular is very earnest in the matter. He has 
brought a certain Ripa, of Brescia, a subject of your serenity, to Tivoli, 
who has, from time to time, gone to entice a number of workmen from 
the Garden country. This Ripa here makes a large quantity of arms, 
causing the rough iron to be brought from the Brescian territory, and 
he^ is also raising some portion of ores found in Umbria ; of all these 
things my letters have given due notice at the proper time, but I rather 
think they have been passed over without much attention. The pope 
has prepared an arsenal for these arms under the library of the Vatican, 
where muskets, pikes, carbines, and pistols are stored in good order j 
there are sufficient to arm twenty thousand foot soldiers, and five thou- 
sand horse, besides a good number that have been sent from this same 
factory of Tivoli to Ferrara and Castelfranco during the late events.] 
<App. No. 115.) 

‘ ** Le congregationi servono,’* says Aluise Contarini, per coprire 
talvolta quilche errore.” [The congregations are occasionally used to 
cover some blunder.] 






administration of the state, Urban formed no proper '' con- 
siiita,” as had been customary with his predecessors. His 
nephew, Francesco Barberini, was perfectly justified in 
refusing, as he did, during the first ten years of Urban's 
pontificate, to accept the responsibility of any measure, 
whatever might be its nature. 

’ The foreign ambassadors considered themselves most 
unfortunate in their attempts to transact business with this 
pope — they could make no way with him. In giving 
audience he talked himself more than any other person ; ^ 
he lectured and harangued, continuing with one applicant 
the conversation he had commenced with another. All 
were expected to listen to him, admire him, and address 
him with the most profound reverence, even when his replies 
were adverse to them. Other pontiffs often refused thu 
requests presented to them, but for some given cause — some 
principle, either of religion or policy. In Urban, caprice 
-was often perceived to be the only motive for refusal ; no 
one could conjecture whether he ought to expect a yes or 


^ Pietro Contarini, Relatione di 1627: ^‘Abbonda con grande 
facondia nelli discorsi, e copioso nelli suoi ragionamenti di cose varie, 
argomenta e tratta nelli negozj con tutte le ragioni che intende e sa, a 
segno che le audienze si rendono altrettanto c piu lunghe di quelle de* 
precessori suoi ; e nelle congregationi dove interviene segue pur il 
medesimo con grande disavantaggio di chi tratta seco, mentre togli- 
endo egli la maggior parte del tempo poco ne lascia agli altri ; et ho 
udito io dire ad un card*®, che andavanon per ricever I’audienza ma per 
clarla al papa, poiche era certo che la S***. S. piu avrebbe voliito discor- 
rere che ascoltarlo ; e niolte volte e accaduto che alcuni entrati per 
esporre le proprie loro istanze, postosi egli nei discorsi, se ne sono usciti 
senza poter de’ loro interessi dirle cosa alcuna.” [fie abounds in talk 
on all matters, and reasons to a great extent on every subject, putting 
forward whatever he knows or conceives in every matter of biihiness, 
and this to such a degree, that his audiences are given with double 
frequency, and are longer than those of his predecessors. The same 
thing occurs in the congregations, whenever he is present, to the great 
disadvantage of all who have to treat with him ; for since he takes up 
the greater part of the time, there is little left for others. I heard a 
cardinal say that he was going, not to receive audience, but to give it 
to the pope, since he was certain that his holiness would talk more than 
listen ; and it has often happened that those who have gone to him 
about their affairs have left without having been able to say anything 
of their business, for if he once took up the discourse they had no longer 
opportunity for uttering one word.] See Appendix, No. in. 
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a no. The quick-sighted Venetians found out that he loved 
to contradict ; that he "was inclined, by an almost involun- 
tary disposition, constantly to give the contr^" decision to 
that proposed to him. In order to gain their point, there- 
fore, they adopted the expedient of starting objections to 
their own wishes ; and in seeking for arguments _to oppose 
these, he fell of himself upon propositions to which all the 
persuasion in the world would not otherwise have obtained 
his assent. This is a character of mind w’hich sometimes 
exhibits itself in a certain manner among men of subordinate 
station also, and w'as not unfrequently observed in those 
times among Spaniards and Italians. It would seem to 
consider a public oflice as a tribute due to its merit and 
personal importance ; and men thus constituted are far more 
powerfully influenced in the administration of their duties, 
by their own feelings and impulses, than by the exigencies 
of the case. They are not greatly dissimilar to an author, 
who, occupied by the consciousness of his talents, does not 
so much devote his thoughts to the subject before him as 
give free course to the caprices of his fancy. 

And Urban himself really belonged to this class of 
authors ; the poems of his composition still remaining to us 
shew considerable talent and wit; but how" strangely are 
sacred subjects handled in them ! The songs and sayings, 
alike of the Old and New Testaments, are compelled to 
accommodate themselves to Horatian measures. The song 
of praise of the aged Simeon is presented in two Sapphic 
strophes 1 It is manifest that no characteristic of the text 
can remain : the matter is forced to adapt itself to a form 
in direct contradiction to its character, and adopted only 
because preferred by the author. 

But these talents, the brilliant appearance they cast 
about the person of the pope, nay, even the robust health 
that he enjoyed, all contributed to increase that self-com- 
placency with which his lofty position had of itself inspired 
him,^ 


* This was remarked from the beginning. Relatione de’ quattro 
ambasciatori, 1624: “Ama le proprie opinioni, e si lascia lusingare 
dal suo genio, a che conseguita una salda tenacity dei proprj pensieri ; 
. . , e sempre intento a quelle cose che possono ringrandire il concetto 
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I do not know any pope in whom this seli-consciousness 
existed in so high a degree. An objection derived from 
ancient papal constitutions was once opposed to some design 
of his; he replied that the spoken word of a living po];.e 
was w^orth more than the maxims of a hundred dead ones. 

The resolution adopted by the Roman people of never 
raising a statue to any pope during his life w’as abrogated 
by Urban, with the declaration that “ such a resolution 
could not apply to a pope like himself.’' 

The mode in which one of his nuncios had conducted 
himself under very difficult circumstances having been repre- 
sented to him with praise, he remarked, that the nuncio 
had but proceeded in accordance with his instructions.’’ 

To such a man — so filled with the idea of being a 
mighty prince, so w’ell disposed to France, both from his 
early occupation in that country and the support it had 
afforded him; so self-wdlled, energetic, and full of self- 
importance — to such a man it w’as that the conduct of the 
supreme spiritual power over Catholic Christendom was 
committed at this critical moment. 

On his decisions, — on the line of conduct that he should 
pursue among the Catholic powers, was now principally to 
depend the progress or interruption of that universal resto- 
ration of Catholicism with which the world was occupied. 

But it had very early been remarked that the pontiff 
betrayed a disinclination towards the interests of Austria 
and Spain.^ 

Cardinal Borgia complained of his aversion and harsh- 
ness as early as 1625. “The king of Spain,” he said, 
“could not obtain the slightest concession from him, — 
every thing was refused to his majesty.” 

The same prelate further maintained that Urban w’as 

della sua persona,” [He loves his own opinions, and thinks highly of 
his own genius 5 thus he is rigidly tenacious of his own purposes. , . 
He is always earnest about things that promise to enhance the idea 
entertained of his personal qualities,] (App. No. 104.) 

^ Marquemont, LettreSj in Auber}', Mhnoires de Richelieu, i. p. 65, 
observes this from the beginning. It will not be difficult, he says, to 
manage the pope ; his inclination is for the king and for France, but 
from prudence he will try to content the other sovereigns. The pope 
on Ms part soon became aware of the aversion of the Spaniards. 
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unwilling to settle the affairs of the Valtelline; he affirmed 
that the king of Spain had offered to resign the disputed 
passes, but that the pope had not taken any notice of the offer. 

It is also unquestionable that Urban was in part to 
blame for the failure of the alliance proposed between the 
houses of Austria and Stuart. In completing the dis- 
pensation already drawn up by his predecessor, he added 
to the former conditions a demand that public churches for 
Catholic worship should be built in every English county ; 
this was a requisition with hich the majority of an irritated 
Protestant population rendered compliance impossible, and 
which the pope himself subsequently abandoned on the 
occasion of the French marriage. He seemed, indeed, to 
be unwilling that Spain shyald acquire that increase of power 
which must have resulted to her from a connection with 
England. Negotiations were carried on in profound secrecy 
by the nuncio, then resident in Brussels, for the marriage 
of the electoral prince palatine,— not with an Austrian, but 
with a Bavarian princess.^ 

In the complexities of the Mantuan succession, also, 
Pope Urban VIII took an equally efficient part. The 
recent marriage of the young princess with Rethel, on which 
the whole affair depended, could not have been completed 
without the papal dispensation. The pontiff granted this 
without having consulted the nearest kinsmen of the lady — 
Philip of Spain and the emperor ; and it was besides prepared 
precisely at the moment required. 

All these things sufficed to render the dispositions of the 
pope clearly manifest : his most earnest wish w’as that of 
all the other Italian sovereignties, namely, to see a prince 
entirely independent of Spain in l^Iantua. 

He did not even wait until the initiative had been taken 
by Richelieu. His representations to the imperial court 
having failed of their effect, the proceedings of Austria being 
indeed more and more threatening, while the siege of Casale 
was still persisted in, the pope turned of his own accord to 
France. 


* The emissary of the nuncio was a Capuchin, Francesco della 
Rota. Rusdorf, Negociations, i. 205, gives a particularly detailed 
account of these transactions. 
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He caused the most urgent entreaties to be used. “ The 
king,” he said, ‘'might send an army into the field even 
before the reduction of La Rochelle was effected; an ex- 
pedition for the assistance of ^Mantua would be quite as 
pleasing to God as the siege of that chief bulwark of 
the Huguenots. Let the king only appear at Lyons and 
declare himself for the freedom of Italy, and the pope on 
his part 'would not delay to bring his forces into action and 
unite himself with the king.” ^ 

From this side, therefore, Richelieu had nothing now to 
fear, if he should determine to revive the opposition to 
Spain which he had failed to establish three years before. 
But he wished to proceed with perfect security ; he was not 
in so much haste as the pope, and would not suffer himself 
to be disturbed in that siege by which his ambition was 
fettered in its career. 

But he 'was all the more determined when once La 
Rochelle had fallen. “ Monsignore,” he said to the papal 
nuncio, whom he instantly sent for, “ now we w ill not lose 
another moment; the king will engage in the affairs of Italy 
with all his power.” ^ 

Thereupon, the hostility to Spain and Austria which 
had so often displayed itself, rose up with greater vehemence 
than ever. The jealousy of Italy once more called forth 
the ambition of France. The state of things appeared to 
be so urgent, that Louis XIII -would not wait for the spring, 
but left Paris at once, even in the midst of January {1629). 
He took the road to the Alps, and it was in vain that the 
duke of Savoy, who, as we have said, adhered to Spain, 
opposed his progress. The passes of his dominions, which 
he had caused to be barricaded, were forced at the first 
assault; Susa -was taken, and in the month of March he 
was compelled to come to terms : the Spaniards were then 
constrained to raise the siege of Casale.^ 

Thus the two leading powders of Catholic Christendom 


^ Extracts from Bethune’s despatches of the 23rd Sept, and 8th Oct. 
1628, in Siri, hlemorie, vi. p. 478. 

® Dispaccio Bagni, 2 Nov. 1628. 

® Recueil de diverses relations des guerres d’ltalie, 1629-31. Bourg 
en Bresse, 1632. 
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once more stood opposed to each other in arms, Richelieu 
again proceeded to bring his boldest plans to bear against 
the Spanish and Austrian power. 

But if we compare the two periods, we perceive that he 
now held a far more substantial and tenable position than 
at the time of his enterprise in regard to the Grisons and 
the Palatinate, Then, the Huguenots might have seized 
the moment for renewing the civil war. Nor were they 
completely subdued even now ; but since they had lost La 
Rochelle they occasioned no further disquietude; defeats 
and losses pursued them without intermission, so that they 
could no longer effect even a diversion. And perhaps it 
was of still more importance that Richelieu now had the 
pope on his side. In his earlier undertaking the contest in 
which he was thereby involved with the policy of Rome, 
w^as perilous even to his position in France ; his present 
enterprise, on the contrary, had been suggested by Rome 
itself for the interests of the papal power. Richelieu found 
it advisable on the whole to attach himself as closely as 
possible to the papacy : in the disputes between the Itomaii 
and Galilean doctrines he now adhered to the Roman and 
abandoned the Gallican tenets. 

In this state of things how momentous became the 
animosity of Urban VIII to the house of Austria ! 

With the development of religious opinions, and the 
progress of Catholic restoration, w’ere associated political 
changes, the principles of which continued to make them- 
selves more earnestly and deeply felt, and now placed 
themselves in direct opposition even to that of the Church. 

The pope entered the lists against that very power by 
which the restoration and progress of Catholicism had been 
most zealously and most efnciently promoted. 

The question now" w-as, what would be the attitude of this 
power— above all, that of Ferdinand himself, in whose hands 
the Avork of restoration principally rested— when confronted 
by so mighty and so threatening an opposition ? 
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3. THE POWER OF THE EMPEROR FERDINAND 11 
IN THE YEAR 1629 

The emperor proceeded as though nothing had occurred. 

Under the circumstances prevailing, it was true that he 
could promise himself no kind of favour from the pope. In 
the most trifling matters, as for example in a question relat- 
ing to the abbacy of St. JVIaximian, he found his wishes 
opposed ; nay, with regard to the most devout suggestions, 
he experienced pothing but refusals, — as when he desired, 
among other things, that St. Stephen and St. Wenceslaus — 
the one of whom was greatly revered in Hungary, and the 
other in Bohemia— should be admitted into the Roman 
calendar. Notwithstanding all these disappointments, he 
published the edict of restitution in the empire on the 6th 
of March, 1629. This may be regarded as the final judg- 
ment in a great suit which had been pending for more than 
a century. The Protestants w’ere utterly condemned : judg- 
ment was given entirely in favour of the Catholics. “There 
remains nothing for us,” declared the emperor, “but to 
uphold the injured party, and to send forth our commis- 
sioners that they may demand from their present unauthorized 
possessors the restitution of all archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
prelacies, monasteries, and other ecclesiastical property con- 
fiscated since the treaty of Passau.” Commissions were 
immediately instituted, one for each circle of the empire; 
these were at once in full activity, and the most indis- 
criminate executions began. And might not the pope at 
least have been appeased by this, and moved to some show 
of favour and friendliness ? Pope Urban considered it all 
as the mere fulfilment of a duty. The emperor begged to 
have the right of nominating, at least for the first time, to 
the ecclesiastical benefices recovered by the edict of restitu- 
tion ; but the pope refused him this, affirming that he dared 
not violate the concordats, which were observed, he said, 
even in France.^ There was a kind of mockery in this 

^ Lettera di segretaria di state al nuntio Pallotta li 28 Aprile, 1629. 
The pope appointed Pier Luigi Carafia, his nuncio in Cologne, to 
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mode of refusal, since the French concordat secured to the 
king that very privilege now desired by the emperor. 
Ferdinand wished to receive permission to convert the 
recovered monasteries into colleges, more particularly for 
the Jesuits. The pope replied that the monasteries must be 
instantly delivered over to the bishops. 

Meanwhili the emperor proceeded on his way without 
regard Vj the displeasure of the pope ; he considered himself 
as the great champion of the Catholic church. 

He caused three armit:s to take the field at the same time. 

The first advanced to the aid of the Poles against the 
S.vedes,, and di(.l, in fact, succeed in restoring the Polish 
fortunes to a Cerrain extent. That was, however, not its 
only object. It was proposed by this campaign at the same 
time to restore Prussia to the empire and the Teutonic 
Order from which it had been wrested.^ 

Another body marched upon the Netherlands to support 
the Spaniards in that countiyc It swept across the open 
plains from Utrecht towards Amsterdam, and but for the 
accident of a surprise at Wesel, ^vould without doubt have 
produced important results. 

A third force was meanw’hile assembled at Memmingen 
and Lindau, for the purpose of proceeding into Italy and 
bringing the Mantuan affair to a conclusion with the sword. 
The Swiss could Ly no means be persuaded to grant a 
passage, and it was therefore made by force. Lucien- 
steig, Chur, and all the passes of the Grisons, even to 
the Lake of Como, were occupied at one moment, and 
the Austrian army, 35,000 strong, then poured down 
along the Adda and the Oglio. The duke of IMantua was 
once more summoned to submit, and declared in reply 


Lower Saxony, '*coa titrio per la restitutione de’ beni ecclesiastic!, e 
dfcliberu di dargli anche le ^lacolta a parte se fosse stato bisogno di 
nsarle nelle Conrrov^rsie fra eccWsiastici ed ecclesiastic! [with po\^ers 
for the restilatiun of ecclesiastical propert)^ and resolved also to give 
him additional powers, to be used, if required, in disputes between 
clerg}’ and clergy.] 

^ Memoires et negociations de Rusdorf, ii. 724. “Comiti Negro- 
montano [Schwarzenberg] Viennae nuper Claris verbis a consiliariis et 
ministris Caesaris dictum fuit, imperatorem scilicet sibi et imperio 
subjecturum quidquid milite suo in Bonissia occuparit et ceperit.” 
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that he was under the protection of the king of France, and 
that negotiations must he referred to him. [Meanwhile, as 
the Germans moved upon ntua and the Spaniards on 
Montferrat, the French likewise appeared for the second 
time. On this occasion, also, they gained some advantages, 
taking Saluzzo and Pinerolo, but in the main they produced 
no effectual results ; they could not even again compel the 
duke of Savoy to their wishes. The Spaniards commenced 
the siege of Casale ; the Germans, after a short truce, in- 
vested [Mantua : ^ their party had a decided preponderance. 

It could not occasion surprise if, in this state of things, 
recollections of the ancient supremacy of the emperors arose, 
or that they were now frequently alluded to in Tienna : 
“ the Italians must be taught that there is still an emperor ; 
they must he called to a strict account.” 

Venice had more particulaily attracted to itself the 
hatred of the house of Austria. It was the general opinion 
in Vienna that when once IMantua had fallen, the territories 
of Venice, situated on the main-land, would no longer be 
able to offer resistance to the Austrian power. They could 
not fail to be reduced in a few months, and his majesty 
would then demand restitution of the imperial fiefs. The 
Spanish ambassador went still further : he compared the 
power of Spanish Austria with that of Rome, and the power 
of Venice with that of Carthage j “ Aut Roma,” he exclaimed, 
aut Carthago delenda est.” 

And the secular rights of the empire, as opposed to those 
of the papal see, were here also brought to recollection. 

Ferdinand II was desirous of being crowned, and re- 
quired that the pope should come as far as Bologna or Ferrara 
to meet him. The pope dared neither to promise nor 
positively to refuse, and sought to help himself through the 
difficulty by a mental reservation" (reservatio mentalis). 

^ The eleventh hook of the Istoria di Pietro Giov. Capriata descrlLes 
the events of this siege ininutel5\ 

® “ Se bene Urbano una volta nscl coll* ambasciatore Savelli che 
bisognando si saria trasferito a Bologna 0 Ferrara, non intese pero dire 
in correspettivita di quello che espresse il principe di Eckenbeig.” 
[Although Urban once said to the ambassador Savelli, that in case of 
need he would go to Bologna or Ferrara, he did not mean that to be 
understood as referring to what the prince of Eckenberghad mentioned.] 
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Question was made res’^ecring the feudal rights of the 
empire over L’rhino and Montefekio, when the papal 
nuncio was told wiih ceremony, that W allenstein \YOuld 
obtain further information on the subject when he should 
descend into Italy. And this was in fact the purpose of 
W allenstein. He^ had previously opposed the Italian w’ar, 
but he now declared that, seeing the pope and his allies 
Were seeking to destroy the power of Austria, he considered 
that war necessary.^ He intimated that it was a hundred 
years since Rome was last plundered, and that it must be 
now much richer than it was then. 

Xor was France to be spared. The emperor proposed 
to regain the three alienated bishoprics by force of arms, his 
plan being, to raise Cossack troops in Poland and to send 
them into France : the dissensions of Louis XIII with his 
brother and mother seemed to offer the desired opportunity 
for this expedition. 

The house of Austria thus assumed a position from 
which it continued its efforts against the Protestants with 

' T.:., ' yhd n u -a'inlly cr.ccrtain-.d of th'j pope ia \'ienna appears 
fr-jHi a let.ir of AegOot 10/1628: ‘‘ E stato qui 

icippre'eraaii ’ da’ miagci, che *-n qi'Jli che vogliono la guerra, che 
di Mihno u grandi^-'iiiio pcriculo, essendD cosa sicura che 
papa Urban' j havcouj \a5d'9imi pensieri sia di cattivo animo verso la 
ca/ d'Aa-triaj cfie perei'-/ si habbia da temere di S. S^. non meno che 
di Veneziani e di Francesi, havendo gli stati cosi vicini al ducato di 
Milano e pot^ad 0 in nn tratto niettere potente esercito in campagna ; e 
di pin gli stes-i maligni hanno rappresentato per cosa gia stabilita, che 
S. waole in ogni mudofar fare rede’ Romani il re di Francia, ed in 
confermazione di cij hanno allcgato che essendo la S. nunzio in 
Francia dizesse alia regina che s’egli arrivava ad esser papa, voleva 
pr,icarare di fare re de' Romani il suo figlinolo, il quale ancora era 
landall:.’" [It lias lean reported here ’oy evil-minded people, who are 
thoa'j dchiroas war, that the state of Milan is in extremity of peril, 
it being certain that Pope Urban is forming vast designs, and has very 
hostile intentions towarfis the house of Austria ; that his holiness is 
therefore as much. Vj be feared as the Venetians or French, his states 
being so near the duchy of Milan, and he being in a condition instantly 
to bring troops into the held. And further, the same malignant people 
have dL'clared, as a thing decided on, that his holiness will in some 
manner contrive to have the king of France elected king of the Romans ; 
in confirmation of 'which they aftixm, that when his holiness was nuncio 
in France, he promised the queen that if ever he became pope, her son, 
then a child, should be made king of the Romans. J 
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the utmost boldness ; w'hile at the same time it kept a firm 
hand on the movements of the Catholic opposition, and 
powerfully restrained even the pope himself. 


4. NEGOTIATIONS WITH SWEDEN— ELECTORAL DIET 
AT RATISBON 

In earlier times, whenever a contingency of this kind 
had been merely foreseen, or dreaded for the remote future 
only, every’- power in Europe, still retaining independence, 
at once combined. It had now actually occurred. The 
Catholic opposition looked around for aid and sought it — 
not now from mere jealousy, but for defence and as a help 
in its utmost need — beyond the limits of Catholicism. But 
to what quarter could it turn ? England was fully occupied 
at home by the disputes between the king and his parlia- 
ment ; she was besides already engaged in renewed 
negotiations with Spain. The Netherlands were themselves 
overwhelmed by the enemy the German Protestants were 
either beaten or overawed by the imperial armies. The 
king of Denmark had been compelled to conclude a dis- 
advantageous peace. There remained none but the king of 
Sweden. 

While the Protestants had been suffering defeat in all 
quarters, Gustavus Adolphus alone had achieved victories. 
He had conquered Riga, the whole of Livonia, as far as 
Dilnamiinde, and, as much of Lithuania,” according to the 
Poles themselves, “as he had been pleased to take.” He 
had then, in 1626, appeared in Prussia, principally, as he 
said, to look into the state of the clergy in the bishopric of 
Ermeland. The two chief seats of restored Catholicism in 
that country, Frauenburg and Braunsberg, namely, he had 
taken into his own possession, and had afforded a new and 
powerful support to the oppressed Protestants of those dis- 
tricts. All eyes were turned on him. Above all men,” 
WTites Rusdorf, in the year 1624, “do I estimate this 
victorious hero ; I revere in him the sole protector of our 
cause, and the terror of our common enemy. His path of 
glory, which is raised far above the reach of en\7, do I 
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constantly follow with my prayers”' It is true, that 
Gustavus Adolphus had sustained some loss in a battle on 
the plains of Stumm, and had himself narrowly escaped 
being made a prisoner, but the chivalrous bravery with which 
he had cut his way tlifough all opposition cast added lustre 
on his nanu, and, despite this disadvantage, he still kept the 
held. 

Tovards this prince, the French now’ turned themselves. 
They first ehhcted a truce between him and the Poles, and 
it is" very possible that the emperors views in regard to 
Prussia may Intve contributed to dispose the magnates, if 
not the king of Poland, tc a more peaceful temper.“ This 
done, they made a nearer approach to their principal pur- 
pose, that of drawing the king of Sweden into Germany; 
the only precaution they took, was to stipulate, in the treaty, 
for certain regulatians in favour of Catholicism; under these 
conditions they declared themseh’es ready to support the 
king, who was able to bring a considerable army into the 
held, with corresponding supplies in money. After some 
delay, Gustavus acceded to their proposals. In his instruc- 
tions, he avoids all mention of religious affairs, and repre- 
sents the objects of the confederacy to be the restoration of 
the German Estates to their ancient rights, the removal 
of the imperial troops, and the security of the seas and of 
commerce." An agreement was drawn up, in which the king 
promised to tolerate the Catholic religion wherever he 
should find it established, and in all affairs of religion to 
guide himself (such was the expression) according to the 
laws of the empire. This last stipulation was imperative, 
on account of the pope, to whom it was immediately 
communicated. The completion of this treaty was, indeed, 
still retarded by certain formalities ; but in the summer 

Rusdorf, Memoires, ii. 3 : ** Ejas gloriain invidiae metas eluctatam, 
excuLam infracti aaimi raagnitadinem, ec virtutis magis ac magis per 
merita enitescends et a^surgeniis invictiiin rabur cum stupore adoro et 
supplici VO to prosequor.*’ 

* Rusdorf, i. 724: “Poloniae proceres, si unquam, vel nunc 
maxime pacem desiderabuntd’ 

* Tenor ^ndatoram quae S. R. Maj, Sueciae clementer vult, ut 
consiliarius ejus. , . , Dr. Camerarius observare debeat, UpsaUae, iS 
Dec. 1629. Mosers patriotisches Archiv. b. p. 133. 
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of 1630, it was regarded as definitively settled.^ The papal 
nuncio in France affirmed that Venice had engaged to 
pay a third part of the subsidies.^ I have not been able 
to discover on what grounds this assertion was founded, but 
that \ enice should make this promise was entirely consistent 
with the situation of things. 

But could there be a reasonable hope that Gustavus 
Adolphus could alone suffice to overcome the force of the 
allied imperial armies, and could conquer them single- 
handed in the field ? This was not believed to be possible ; 
it therefore seemed desirable above all things^ that a move- 
ment should be excited in Germany itself, which might co- 
operate with and aid him in his enterprise. 

And here, without doubt, the Protestants might safely 
be counted on ; whatever might be the policy adopted by 
individual princes from personal considerations or fear, 
yet the general mind was fully mastered by that ferment 
w^hich penetrates to the ultimate depths of our social life, 
and is the precursor of mighty movements. I will but 
mention one idea of those prevalent at the time. When 
the edict of restitution had begun to be enforced in various 
places, and the Jesuits already signified their determination 
to pay no regard even to the treaty of Augsburg, the Pro- 
testants gave it to be understood in their turn, that before 
matters should proceed to that length, the German empire 
and nations should be utterly overturned — rather should 
all laws and restraints be cast away, and Germany be thrown 
back to the wild life of its ancient forests,” 

^ Bagni, iS Giugno, 1630. He ^ves the article, which h also in 
the compact of the 6th Jan. 1631, with a slight variation, as follows: 

Si rex aliquos progressns faciet, in captis aut deditis locis, quantum 
ad ea quae religioneni spectant, observabit leges imperii.” He also 
shews us in what sense it was understood : Le quali leggi,’^ he adds, 
“ dicevano dovere intendersi della religione cattolica e della confessione 
Augustana.’* [Which laws, he adds, are reported to be understood as 
applying to the Catholic religion and the Confession of Augsburg.] — 
So that the Calvinists would have remained excluded. 

- Bagni, 16 Luglio, 1630. “ Sopraggiunsero,” the extract says, 

“nuove lettere del Bagni coll* aHso che alia prefata confederatione 
fra il re di Francia e lo Sueco erasi aggiunta la republica di Venetia, 
la quale obbligavasi a contribuire per la terza parte,*^ 
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In aid of all this there came discontent and dissension, 
which now appeared on the Catholic side. 

It would be diScult to describe the commotion that 
ensued among the clergy on perceiving that the Jesuits pro- 
posed to constitute themselves possessors of the recovered 
monastic property. The Society of Jesus was reported to 
have declared that there were no Benedictines now remain- 
ing, that all had departed from the rule of their founder, 
and were no more capable of resuming their lost possessions. 
The merits of the Jesuits themselves were then brought into 
question by the other side, which maintained that they had 
performed no conversions : what seemed conversion was, as 
they afhrmed, a mere effect of force.^ Thus, even before 
the restitution of ecclesiastical property had taken place, it 
had already excited discord and contention for the right to 
its possession between the orders, and for the right to the 
collation between the emperor and the pope. 

But these ecclesiastical differences were accompanied 
I'v others of a secular character, and of far more extensive 

^ Fron\ th'j ■'.Ijlcnt c?ntr:'ver«al writings, the attacks, replies, and 
tact a;:ybar.*I tn this subject, it is i.npossible to extract the 
trutii cif the facts, but we readily gather the points in dispute. “ E 
veris-imo,” says the papal nuncio, in a letter written in cipher, “ che 
i pidri Gesuiti hanno procurato e procurano col favore dell’ imperatore, 
the non pu’> maggi- re, d: non solo soprastare agli altri religiosi, 
raa di escluderli dove e:-ii v'hanno alcun interesse o politico o spirituale.” 
[It is perfectly true that the Jesuit fathers have ^ought, and do seek, by 
favour of the errperor, which could not well be greater, not only to 
oi/tain a preference over all other orders, but even to exclude all others, 
wherever they have any interest either political or ecclesiastical.] I 
find, nevertheless, that however devoted the emperor then was to the 
Jesuits, yet in the year 1629 he was greatly disposed to make entire 
1 to the older orders. Pier Luigi Oarada, nuncio in Cologne, 

declare^ this. Hut at that very’ moment the Jesuits had already gained 
their point in Rome, v* hence an elict was publLhed in July, 1629, to 
the effect : “che alcuna parte (dei beni ricuperati) potesse convertirsi 
in erezioni di seirdnarj, di alunnati, di scuole e di collegj tanto de’ 
padri Gesuiti, quali in ^an parte furono motori dell’ editto di Cesare, 
come di altri religiosi " [that a portion of the recovered property 
might be applied to the fo’cndation of schools, endowments, seminaries, 
and colleges, as w’ell for the Jesuit fathers, who had been the chief 
promoters of the decree for restitution, as of other religious orders.] 
The Jesuit schools would thus have extended over the whole of North 
Germany. 
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nature. The imperial troops were found to be an in- 
FUpportable burden to the country, their passage through a 
district exhausted the land and its inhabitants equally ; as 
the peasant and the burgher were maltreated by the soldier, 
so were the princes by the general. Wallenstein allowed 
Ihmself to use the most arrogant language. The oldest 
allies of the emperor, the chiefs of the League, and above 
all Maximilian of Bavaria, were dissatisfied with the present, 
and anxious about the future. 

While affairs were in this position, it happened that 
Ferdinand assembled the Catholic electors of Ratisbon in 
the summer of 1630, for the purpose of procuring the elec- 
tion of his son as king of tlie Romans. It was not possible 
that such an occasion should pass away without the dis- 
cussion of all other public affairs. 

The emperor clearly saw that he must concede some- 
thing, and his intention was to do this in regard to some 
])ortion of the German affairs. He shewed a disposition to 
suspend the edict for restoring Church property, in so far 
as it affected the territories of Brandenburg and electoral 
Saxony ; was desirous of coming to some definitive arrange- 
ment in respect to Mecklenburg and the Palatinate, wished 
to conciliate Sweden, negotiations for that purpose having 
been already commenced, and meanwhile to concentrate 
all his force upon Italy, that the ]Mantuan w^ar might be 
brought to an end, and the pope compelled to acknowledge 
his ecclesiastical claims.^ 

^ Dispaccio Pallotta, 2 Ag. 1630, enumerates the following, as 
among the points that were to be deliberated upon ; “ 1° se si doveva 
sospendere o tirare avanti Teditto della ricuperatione de’ beni eceP^ ; 
2° se havendosi da procedere avanti, si avesse da bospendere quanto a 
quelli che erano negli stati del? elettori di Sassonia e di Brandenburgo, 
ed inclmavasi a sospenderlo ; 3° quanto ai beneficii e beni eccPl che si 
oiano ricuperati, pretendevasi che alii hnperatori spetlasse la nomina- 

zione ; 6® trattavasi di restituirc il ducato di Mechelburgh agli 

antichi padroni, siccome il palatinato almeno inferiore al palatine, con 
]'>erpetuo pregiuditio della religione cattolica, come era seguito con 
Danimarca. ’’ [ist. Whether the edict for the restoration of ecclesiastical 
property should be suspended or carried into execution. 2nd. Whether, 
if it were to be executed, there should be a suspension in regard to 
property situate in the states of the electors of Saxony and Brandenlmrg ; 
and he was inclined to suspend it, 3rd. As regarded the benefices and 
VOL. II, 
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Ferdinand prooably thon^ht, that since he had to deal 
v;lth German princes, h-j should effect more for his own 
purposes by concessions in German affairs than by any 
other means ; but the position of things was not so simple, 
Tne spirit of o; p. vsition, as embodied in the league of 
the French and Italians, had n:ade its way among the 
Catholic ehct.jrs, and now sought to avail itself of the 
discontent c:\i<:ng in their minds for the furtherance of 
its ov n purp'j^'js. 

T:;e pa^al nuncio, Rocci, first appeared in Ratisbon, 
and how could he fail to employ every means that pre- 
sented itself fjr diC prevention of Ferdinand’s Italian and 
anti “papal designs? 

The pope had exhorted him. above all things, to main- 
tain a friendly understanding with the elector of Bavaria, 
and soon afterwards Rocci reports that this friendly under- 
standing is kept up, but with the most profound secrecy.^ 
lie contrived to procure from the Catholic electors a de- 
claration that they would maintain a close union with him- 
self in all that appertained to ecclesiastical affairs, and wrould 
more espt daily uphold the jurisdiction of the papal see, and 
preserve its dignity inviolate. 

But to give the matter a decisive turn, Father Joseph, 
the trusted confederate of Richelieu, came to the aid of 
Rocci, and the consummate craft of that Capuchin ^vas, 
pe-rhaps, never more active, more efficient, or, to those 
initiated, more obvious, than on this occasion. His col- 
league in Ratiabon, hlonsieur de Leon, who gave his name 
to the embassy, declared of him, that the father had in fact 
no soul, but in its stead w'ere holes and quicksands, into 

(jihir p:)5.se^sions recovered, it was affirmed that the 

rominati:n tn tliein was vesixrd in the emperor. . . . 6lh. The restitu- 
li- a of thj dadiy cf Xlechlcnharg to its former possessors was discussed, 
aho that cf the I'alatinate, at least the Lower Palatinate, to the 
elector pakitiivc. :c. the perpetual T^rejudice of the Catholic religion, as 
hadi been drne in reganl to Denmark. 

^ Di^pac^ij R 9 Sett. 1630: ‘‘ E questa corrispondenza riusci 
molto fruttuosa, pare: e Bavicra di buort cuore opero che in quel convento 
non si tratto deile operationi sopra mentovate.*^ [And this friendly 
understanding pr‘>vei ver>' profitable, because Bavaria laboured heartily 
to prevent the above-mentioned subjects from being discussed in that 
convention.] 
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which every one must fall who should attempt to ha\e any 
dealings with him. 

By the agency of intermediaries such as these, the French 
and Italian opposition soon made the German allies of the 
emperor completely its own. For the reconciliation of the 
empire with Sweden, for the pacification of the Protestants, 
nothing was done; and never would the pope have con- 
sented to the suspension of the edict of restitution. On 
the other hand, the electors pressed for the restoration of 
peace in Italy, and demanded the dismissal of the imperial 
commander-in-chief, who was conducting himself in the 
fashion of an absolute dictator. 

And so irrepressible was the influence exercised, so 
craftily was it brought to bear on all points, that the mighty 
emperor, though at the zenith of his power, 5delded to its 
force without resistance, and without conditions. 

While these negotiations were proceeding in Ratisbon, 
the troops of Ferdinand had conquered Mantua, and he 
might then have considered himself master of Italy. Yet 
at that moment he agreed to resign the duchy to Nevers, 
with no other condition than the empty formality of an 
entreaty for pardon. But the other demand made on the 
emperor was perhaps still more significant. The German 
princes, France, and the pope, were at once and equally 
menaced by the general, on whose personal qualities the 
fortune of the imperial arms depended ; that they should 
detest him, and desire to be freed from his presence, can 
occasion no surprise ; but what followed may well excite 
astonishment. The emperor, for the sake of peace, gave 
him up. 

At the moment when he might have mastered Italy, he 
suffered it to elude his grasp ; at the moment when he was 
attacked in Germany by the most formidable of enemies, 
the most practised of warriors, he dismissed the commander 
wdio alone was in a condition to defend him. Never have 
policy and negotiation produced more important results. 
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5. SWEDISH WAR- 5 ITUATIOV OF THE POPE 

And no^Y it was that the war really began.^ Gustavus 
Adolphus coninicnced it, as must needs be admitted, under 
the most favourable auspices ; for had not the imperial army 
been brought together by the name of W allenstein, and ■was 
it not wholly devoted and bound to his person? The em- 
neror even disbanded a part of it, and subjected the^ con- 
tributions levied by the generals, which had previously 
been reauiated by thdr own discretion, to the control of 
the circles of the ernpireb It js not to be denied that the 
emperor, when he dismissed his general, destroyed his army 
at the same time, and deprived it of its moral force. Tor- 
quato Conti, an Italian, who had formerly been iri the papal 
service, had to offer resistance, with troops in this state, to 
an enemy hiuh in courage and full of zeal. It was in the 
nature of things that failure should ensue ; the imperial 
army was no longer what it had been, nothing was seen 
but" irresolution, weakness, panic, and defeat Gustavus 
Adolphus drove it completely from the field, and established 
himself in firm possession on the lower Oder. 

It was at first believed in Upper Germany that this was 
of little importance to the rest of the empire. Tilly con- 
tinued his operations, in the meantime, with great composure 
along the Elbe. 'Wiien he at length gained possession of 
IMagdeburg, the pope considered it a great victory, and the 
brightest hopes were founded on this conquest. At the 
suggestion of Tilly, a commissioner was even appointed for 
the purpose of arranging the affairs of the archbishopric in 
accordance with the laws of the Catholic church.” 

But the result of this measure was that all the Protestant 
princes who had remained tmdecided, now determined to 
attach themselves to Gustavus Adolphus ; and when Tilly 
sought to prevent this, he did but further involve them in 

^ Adizreitter, i:i. xv. 48:** Caesar statuit ne in posterura stipendia 
pro tribunornm arbitrio, sed ex qircnlonim praescripta moderations 
penderentur.” 
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hostilities with the League, so that it was no longer possible 
to make distinction between Leaguers and Imperialists. 
The battle of Leipzig followed. Tilly was completely 
routed, and the Protestant forces poured alike over the 
territories of the Leaguers and the Imperialists. Wurzburg 
and Bamberg fell into the hands of the king. The Pro- 
testants of the remote north were met on the Rhine by 
those ancient defenders of Roman Catholicism, the troops 
of Spain, and there, near to Oppenheim, their mingled 
skulls are to be seen, jMainz was taken, all oppressed 
princes took part with the Swedish king, and the expelled 
count palatine appeared in his camp. 

Thus it followed, as a necessary consequence, that an 
enterprise, originated or sanctioned by the Catholic oppo- 
sition for political purposes, resulted in the advantage of 
Protestantism. The party before overpowered and beaten 
down, now saw itself once more victorious. It is true that 
the king extended his protection to the Catholics generally, 
as the terms of his treaty with the allies compelled him to 
do ; but he declared expressly, at the same time, that he 
was come to rescue his brethren in faith from the oppres- 
sions they were suffering for conscience’ sake.^ He extended 
his especial protection to the evangelical ministers living 
under Catholic governments, — those of Erfurt, for example ; 
in all quarters he caused the Augsburg Confession to be 
reinstated ; the exiled pastors returned to the Palatinate, and 
the Lutheran worship made its way through the empire once 
more, together with the victorious army. 

Thus strangely perplexed was the policy of Urban VIII. 
In so far as Gustavus attacked and overcame the power 
of Austria, he was the natural ally of the pope. This was 
at once made manifest in the affairs of Italy ; under the 
influence of his German losses, the emperor assented, in 
the year 1631, to conditions regarding the duchy of Mantua, 
still more unfavourable to himself than those submitted to 
him the year before at Ratisbon. Nay, there even existed, 
if not direct, yet indirect relations between the papal see 
and those Protestant powers now once more in battle array, 

' Letter from the king to the toisn of Schweinfurt, in Chemnitz : 
Schwedischer Krieg, Th. i. p. 231. 
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and making victori cjus advance. I speak of^ this from 
good authority/' says Aluise Contarini, who had been first 
at the French court, and afterwards at that of Rome. ‘‘ I 
was pre'iat at all th:; negotiations. The pope's nuncios 
always favoured R:chelieu's''undertakings, whether they were 
meant to secure his own safety, or to bring about the union 
of Bavaria ar/i the leauue v.itli France. When the alliance 
of Richelieu wi:': Holland and the^ Protestant powers 
generally was in «]ueition, they remained silent, to save 
themselves fnimi admitting that they approved it. Other 
popes would perhaps have lound this offend their conscience; 
but the nuncios of LTjan VIII obtained, by such means, 
increased consideration and perS'Onal advantages.’’^ 

I.fOud and bitter were the complaints of the emperor. 

1 he Roman coui; had first prevailed on him to publish the 
edict of restitution, and then abandoned him m the w’ar 
occasioned by it : the election of his son as king of the 
Romans had been impeded by the pope, who had encouraged 
the elector of Bavaria, both by word and deed, to pursue a 
separate line of policy a.nd to ally himself with France ; it 
’was in vain to ask Urban for such assistance as earlier popes 
had so often afforded, either of money or troops ; he even 
refused to utter a condemnation of the alliance of France 
with ht;ret:cs, or to declare the present W'ar a war of religion.” ® 
In the year 1632, we find the imperial ambassadors in Rome 
insisting with extreme earnestness on the last-mentioned 
point : "they affirmed that the declaration of his holiness 
nr'ght still produce the most important effects, that it was 

^ Aluis-* Cor,lariid, Relatione rli Roma, 1635. (App. No. 115.) 

® Aluisi Contarini : “Gli Alenianni si pretendono delnsi dal papa, 
perch'b d:r:< av^T egli r^iteratamente persuaso V imperatore di ripetere 
da^di eretici i ben: eec:Ie^:a«tici d* Alemagna ch'^ erano in loro mani, 
origine ti: tanie guerre, resistesse S. poi alle reiterate spedizioni di 
card‘% e d’ amb'b r.elle a«isteuzedi danaro, cel mandargente e bandiere 
con resempi'j de’ precessori, nei pablicar la guerra di religione, nelP 
impedire cclle scomuniche gli appoggi ai medesimi heretic! della 
Francia : anzi nel medesiino tempo ritardata 1’ eletiione del re de’ 
Romani, conforta:Q il duca di Baviera con la iaga cattolica all* vuuone 
di Francia, assistendc lo laedesimo di danari e di consiglio per sostenersi 
in corpo separate, II papa si lagna (V esser tenuto eretico et amatore 
di buoni progress: de’ protestami, come tal volta in effetto non li ebbe 
discan.” 
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not yet altogether impossible to drive back the king of 
Sweden, who had not more than thirty thousand men. 

The pontiff replied with cold pedantry, With* thirty 
thousand men Alexander conquered the world.” 

He maintained that the war was not one of religion, that 
it related to matters of state only, and, besides, that the 
papal treasury was exhausted, and he could do nothing. 

The members of the Curia and the inhabitants of Rome 
were amazed. “Amidst the conflagration of Catholic 
churches and monasteries,” — thus it was they expressed 
themselves,—*' the pope stands cold and rigid as ice. The 
king of Sweden has more zeal for his Lutheranism than the 
holy father for the only true and saving Catholic faith.” 

The Spaniards proceeded once more to a protestation : 
as Olivarez had formerly appeared before Sixtus V, so did 
Cardinal Borgia now present himself to Urban VIII for the 
purpose of solemnly protesting against the conduct of his 
holiness. The scene that followed was even more violent 
than that on the earlier occasion. While the pope gave way 
to ebullitions of rage, the cardinals present took part either 
with one party or the other, and the ambassador was obliged 
to content himself with delivering his protest in wTiting.^ 
But the zealously Catholic party were not satisfied with this ; 
the thought immediately arose of summoning a council in 
opposition to the pope, and was more particularly promoted 
by Cardinal Ludovisio, nephew of the preceding pontiff.*^ 

But what a fire would have been kindled by this pro- 
ceeding 1 The course of events was already taking a direction 
which left no doubt as to their nature, and must of necessity 
give a different character to the papal policy. 

Urban VHI flattered himself for some time that the king 
of Sweden would form a treaty of neutrality with Bavaria, 

^ “ Nella quale,’* says Cardinal Cecchini in his autobiographv, 
“ concludeva che tutti li danni che per le presenti turbolenze crano per 
venire alia christianita, sariano stad attribuiti alia negligenza del papa."’ 
[In 'which it vras concluded that all the injuries inflicted on Christendom 
by these present troubles, would be attributable to the negligence of 
the pope.] (App. No. 121.) 

® Aluise Contarini speaks of “orecchio, che si prestava in Spagna 
allepratiche di Ludovisio per un concilio” [the ear they lent in Spain 
to Ludovisio’s attempts to procure a council.] 
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and would reinstate the ecclesiastical princes who had fled 
their territories ; but it soon became evident that all attempts 
to reconcile interests so directly at variance must of necessity 
be utterly vain. The S’ivedish arms pressed onward to 
Bavaria ; Tilly fell, Hvlunich was taken, and Duke Bernard 
advanced towards the Tyr-jl. 

It was now no lon.»^cr possible to doubt what the pope 
and Catholicism had to expect from the Swedes, How 
completely was the state of things changed in a moment ! 
The Catholics had been hoping to restore the Protestant 
endowments of North Germany to Catholicism, and now\thc 
king of Sweden v*as forming his plans for changing the 
South German bishoprics that had fallen into his hand into 
secular principalities • he was already speaking of his duchy 
of Franconia, and seemed to intend establishing his royal 
court at Augsburg, 

Two years before, the pope had been dreading the 
arrival of the Austrians in Italy, and had been threatened 
with an attack on Rome ; no^v the Swedes were appearing 
on the Italian borders : and with the name of the king of 
the Swedes and Goths, borne by Gustavus Adolphus, were 
associated recollections that were nov.’ revived in the minds 
of both parties.^ 


6. RESTORATION OF A BALANCE BETWEEN THE 
TWO CONFESSIONS 

I will not enter into the details of that struggle \vhich for 
sixteen years longer extended over Germany j let it suiBce 
that we have made ourselves aware of the means by which 
the mighty advance of Catholicism, which w’as on the point 

^ Vet A]i::^<i Contarini assures us, that “ L’opinione vive tutta\da 
che a S. S*‘\ sia dispiciciuta la niorte del re di Suezia e che piii goda o 
per dir me^lio manco tema i progress! de* protestanti che degli Austriaci.” 
[The opinion still prevails that "his holiness regrets the death of the king 
of Sweden, and that he liked better, or to speak more accurately, that 
he feared less, to hear of progress on the Protestant side than on that 
of the Austrians.] 
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of taking possession of Germany for ever, arrested in 
its course, when preparing to annihilate the Protestant 
faith at its sources, and encountered a victorious resistance. 
It may be remarked generally, that Catholicism, considered 
as one body, was not able to support its own victories ; the 
head of that Church himself believed it imperative on him 
to oppose, from political motives, those very powers by 
whom his spiritual authority was most effectually defended 
and enlarged. It was by Catholics, acting in concert with 
the pope, that the yet unsubdued powers of Protestantism 
were called forth, and that the path was prepared for their 
progress. 

Purposes of so vast a magnitude as those formed by 
Gustavus Adolphus when at the climax of his prosperity, 
could not indeed be carried into execution after the early 
death of that prince, and for the obvious reason that the 
successes of Protestantism were by no means to be attributed 
to its own unaided power. But neither could Catholicism, 
even when its forces were closely combined — when Bavaria 
had again made common cause with the emperor, and when 
Urban VIII once more contributed subsidies — find strength 
that should suffice for the overpowering of the Protestant 
faith. 

This conviction soon gained prevalence, at least in 
Germany, and was indeed the main cause of the treaty of 
Prague.. The emperor suffered his edict of restitution to 
drop ; while the elector of Saxony and the states in alliance 
with him resigned aii thought of restoring the Protestant 
faith in the hereditary dominions (Erblanden). 

It is true that Pope Urban opposed himself to all that 
should be determined at variance with the edict of restitution, 
and in the emperor’s spiritual council he had the Jesuits, 
and particularly Father Lamormain, on his side : the latter 
was sufficiently extolled for that reason as “ a worthy con- 
fessor — a man regardless of all temporal considerations ; ” ^ 
but the majority was against him. The Capuchins, Quiroga 
and Valerian, with Cardinals Dietrichstein and Pazmany, 

^ Lettera del Card^ Barberino al nuntio Baglione, 17 Marzo, 1635: 
“ Essendo azione da generoso Christiano e degno confessore di un pio 
imperatore, ci6 che ha fatto rimirando piu il cielo che il mondo/* 
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maintained that, provided the Catholic religion was kept 
pure in the hereditary dominions, liberty of conscience might 
be safely granted in the empire. The peace of Prague was 
proclaimed from every pulpit in Vienna. The Capuchins 
boasted of their part in this “ honourable and holy work ; ” 
they instituted special solemnities for the occasion ; it was 
with difficulty that the nuncio prevented them from singing 
a Te Deum/ 

^ Fr 31-11 tiie cuircftpondence cf Baglkjni, as extracted in the 6th vol. 
of 14 April, 1635; “Diisse un giorno il conte di Ognate 

cue asaoIcta:iier/.e il re di Spagna non havrebbe dato ajuto alcuno all’ 
iinperatore se nr>n in ca^o che seguisSe la pace con Sassonia ; di che 
maravigliando-?! ;1 minzio disse che la pieta del re cattolico richiedeva 
cbe si cmnnla'acru gb ajuti non segneado detta pace, la quale doveva 
piatto^to diaturbar&x trattandosi cun eretici, ed applicare i’animo alia 
pace univerisale cui principi cattolici. Fulli risposto che cio seguirebbe 
quanrlu la guerra si fosse fatta per la salute delle anime e non per la 
ricuperazione de’ beni ecclesiastic!, ed il padre Quiroga soggiunse al 
runzi' » che rimpera! are era statogabbato da quelli che I’havevano persuaso 
a fare relitto della ricuperazione de' beni ecclesiastici, volendo intendere 
dc’ Gesuiii, e che tutto era^i fatto per interesse proprio ; ma avendo il 
nunzii) 1 che la persucaicne era stata interposta con buona inten- 

2: aie,^ il padre accese in maniera che proruppe in termini 

L>ofji:ar.li, siccht; al nunzio fu difiicrleilripigliarlo perche maggiormente 
n'3n eccedesse. Ma L‘gnate poasb piu oltre, dicehdo che I’imperatore 
poteva in cento alcuno ritirarsi dalla pace con Sassonia per la ne- 
cessita in cui troyavorti, non potendo resistere a tanli nemici, e che non 
era c.bbligyuO a rinietter\“i Thavere de’ suoi stati hereditary, masolamente 
quelli^ deir imperil, che erano tenuissimi, e che non compliva di tirare 
avanti con pericolo di perdcre gli uni e gli altri.” [Count Onate one 
day said that the king of Spain would positively have given no aid to 
the emperor, but on condition of peace with Saxony ; at which the 
nuncic marvelling, replied that the piety of the Catholic king required 
him to give that aid more abundantly, if there were no peace, and 
ought to be disturbed at peace 'svith heretics, applying itself only to 
thoughts of universal peace among Catholic princes. Fulli replied, 
that so it would have happened, if the war had been for the salvation 
of souls, and not for the recovery of ecclesiastical W’ealth ; and Father 
Quiroga added, that the emperor had been cheated by those who had 
persuaded him to issue the edict of restitution, — meaning the Jesuits, 
who liad done all for their own interest ; but the nuncio remarking that 
their persuasion had been from good motives. Father Quiroga became 
so much excited that he burst into the most intemperate, nay, exorbitant 
language, so that the nuncio could scarcely get in a word to reprove 
and stop him, that he might fall into no further excesses ; but Onate 
went further, saying, that the emperor could not avoid the peace 
with Saxony, because of the necessity he was in, and his inability to 
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Now Urban VIII, although practically he had contributed 
so largely to the defeat of all the plans formed by Catholicism, 
yet in theory would not relinquish any portion of his 
claims; but all he effected was to place the papacy in a 
position removed from the living and actual interests of the 
world. This is rendered clearly manifest by the instructions 
he gave to his legate Ginetti, when the latter proceeded to 
Cologne, at the first attempt to negotiate a general peace in 
the year 1 636. The hands of the legate were tied, precisely 
in regard to all those important points on which everything 
was absolutely depending. One of the most urgent neces- 
sities, for example, was the restoration of the Palatinate ; 
the legate w*as nevertheless enjoined to oppose the resti- 
tution of the Palatinate to a non-Catholic prince.^ That 
certain concessions to Protestants in respect of ecclesiastical 
pjroperty were unavoidable, w’as sufficiently ob\ious, even 
during the discussions at Prague ; this truth became after- 
wards yet more evident, but the legate was none the less 
exhorted ** to especial zeal in guarding against the resig- 
nation of any point that might be turned to the advantage 
of Protestants in the matter of church property.” Even the 
conclusion of peace with Protestant powers the pope refused 
to sanction ; the ambassador was commanded to withhold 
his support from any proposal for including the Dutch in the 
peace, and to oppose every cession to the Swedes (the 
question at that time w^as merely one relating to a sea-port) ; 
“ the divine mercy would certainly find means for removing 
that nation out of Germany.” 

The Roman court could no longer entertain a reasonable 
hope of overpowering the Protestants ; yet it is a striking 
and important fact, that, however involuntarily, by its per- 
tinacity in adhering to claims now become utterly unten- 
able, it rendered itself incapable of exercising any efficient 
influence on the relations of its own adherents to those 
of the Protestant faith. 

withstand so many enemies ; and that he was not obliged to resign 
w^hat belonged to his hereditary dominions, but only certain rights of 
the empire, w^nich were but small, nor was it advisable that he should 
go forward at the risk of losing both one and the other.] 

' Siri, Mercuric, ii. p. 987. 
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It is true that the papal court did not fail to send its 
ambassadors to the congress assembled for the negotiation 
of peace : to Ginetti succeeded Alachia velli, Rosetti, and 
Chigi* Ginetti was reported to be very penarjous, and thus 
to have decreased his efnciency: Machiavelli was said to 
think only of obtaining rank — the qualification for a more 
important position ; Rosetti was not acceptable to the 
French. It is thus that explanation has been attempted of 
the insignificance of their inSuenceA The truth is, that the 
thing itself, the position whicli the pope had assumed, made 
all effective interference on the part of the legates impos- 
sible. Chigi was able and popular, yet he accomplished 
nothing, A peace was concluded before his eyes, precisely 
of the character which the pope had expressly condemned. 
The elector palatine and all the exiled princes were restored. 
So far from anything like a confirmation^ of the edict 
of restitution being thought of, many spiritual endow- 
ments were absolutely secularized and given up to the 
Protestants. Spain resolved at length to acknowledge 
the independence of those rebels to pope and king, the 
Dutch. The Swedes retained a considerable portion of 
the empire. Even the peace which the emperor concluded 
with France was such as the Curia could not approve, 
because it included stipulations relating to Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, by which the rights of Rome were infringed. The 
papacy found itself under the melancholy necessity of pro- 
testing. The principles which it did not possess the power 
of making effectual, it was at least resolved to express. But 
this also had been foreseen. The articles relating to eccle- 
siastical affairs in the peace of Westphalia, opened with 
a declaration that no regard should be paid to the oppo- 
sition of any person, be he who he might, and whether of 
temporal or spiritual condition.^ 

By that peace the great conflict between Protestants and 
Catholics was at length brought to a decision, though to 
one very different from that proposed by the edict of resti- 
tution. Catholicism still retained immense acquisitions, 
since the year 1624 was assumed as the normal period, to 

* Pailavicini : Vita di Papa Alessandro VII, MS. (App. No. 130.) 

® OsDtabriickischer Fried ensschluss, Article v, § 1. 
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which the coiidition of the respective parties was to be 
referred ; but the Protestants, on the other hand, obtained 
that indispensable equality which had so long been with- 
held. According to this principle all the relations of the 
empire were regulated. 

How entirely vain had it moreover, now’ become even to 
think of such enterprises as had formerly been ventured on, 
and had even succeeded ! 

Nay, further, the results of the contests in Germany 
reacted immediately on the neighbouring countries. 

Although the emperor had succeeded in maintaining the 
Catholic faith supreme in bis hereditar}’ dominions, he was 
nevertheless compelled to make concessions to the Protes- 
tants of Hungary ; in the year 1645, hiinself con- 

'strained to restore to them a not inconsiderable number of 
churches. 

And HOW’, after the elevation attained by Svreden to a 
position of universal importance, was it possible that Poland 
should ever again think of renewing her old claims to that 
country? Wladisiaus IV did not indeed inherit the zeal 
of his father for conversions, and was a gracious king to his 
dissident subjects. 

Even in France, the Huguenots received favour from 
Richelieu, after they had been deprived of their political 
independence ; and still more effectually did he support the 
principle of Protestantism, by continuing to wage against 
that predominant Catholic power, the Spanish monarchy, 
a war for life or death, by which it w’as shaken even to its 
foundations. That quarrel was the only one which the 
pope could have adjusted altogether without scruple. But 
w’hile all other discords were effectually composed, this re- 
mained unappeased, and continued to convulse the bosom 
of the Catholic world. 

Until the peace of Westphalia, the Dutch had continually 
taken the most successful part in the war against Spain. 
This was the golden age of their power, as well as of their 
wealth ; but when labouring to attain to preponderance in 
the East, they came at once into violent contact with the 
progress of the Catholic missions. 

It was only in England that Catholicism, or at least 
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something analogous to that faith in its outward forms, 
seemed at times on the point of finding admission. Ambas- 
sadors from the English court were at this time to be found 
in Rome, and papal agents in England. The queen, to 
whom a sort of official recognition was accorded in Rome,^ 
possessed an influence over her husband which seemed 
likely to extend even to religion ; an approach had already 
been made in many of the Church ceremonies to the usages 
of Catholicism. But from all these things there resulted 
the very reverse of w^hat might have been expected. It can 
scarcely be supposed that "Charles I ever dissented in his 
heart from the tenets of Protestantism; but even those 
slight approaches which he permitted himself to make to the 
Catholic ritual were decisive of his ruin. It seemed as if 
the violent excitement w'hich had produced such long-con- 
tinued, unremitting, and universal conflicts in the Protestant 
world at large, had become concentrated in the English 
Puritans. Vainly did Ireland struggle to escape from their 
domination, and^to organize itself in the spirit of Catholi- 
cism ; the subjection of the country was but rendered the 
more compete by these efforts. The aristocracy and 
commons of England constituted a pow'er, the rise of 
vrhich marked the revival of Protestantism throughout 
Europe generally. 

By these events, limits w^ere imposed for ever to the 
extension of Catholicism, wdiich had now its appointed 
and definite bounds : universal conquest, such as was for- 
merly projected, could never more be seriously contemplated. 


A direction bad indeed been taken in the intellectual 

^ Van! : Relaii.ins di Roma, 1640 : Con la reg^na d^nghilterra 
passa comni’anicadone de’ ininiatri con officii e donativi di coitesia, e 
si concede a quclla nominatione di cardinal! a pare degli altn re.” 
[Communication is held vdth the queen of England by the ministers. 
Offices and gifts of courtesy also pass ; nomination of cardinals is like- 
wise conceded to her majesty as to other sovereigns.] vSpada : Relatione 
della nunziatura di Francia, 1641 : “11 conte Rossetti, residente 
in quel regno, bene corrisponde nelP ossequio gli ordini del cardb 
Barberini proteltore tutti pieni delP ardore e zelo di S, [Count 

Rosetti, resident in that kingdom, attends carefully to the orders of 
Cardt Barberini, the protector, which orders are full of the earnest zeal 
of his esninence.] See Appendix, Nos. iiy, iiS. 
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development of the world which rendered any such attempt 
impossible. 

The preponderance had been obtained by impulses 
endangering the higher principle of unity; the religious 
element was repressed, — political views and motives ruled 
the world. 

For it was not by themselves that the Protestants were 
delivered. It was by the schism established in the bosom 
of Catholicism that they were enabled to recover them- 
selves. In the year 1631, we find the two great Catholic 
powers in league with the Protestants,— France confessedly 
so, Spain at least covertly. It is certain that the Spaniards 
had at that period formed relations of amity with the French 
Huguenots. 

But the Protestants were not more perfectly uruted 
among themselves than the Catholics. Not only did the 
Lutherans and the Reformed, or Calvinists, contend with 
each other, — that they had done from time immemorial, — 
but the different sects of Calvinists, although, beyond all 
doubt, they had a common cause to battle for, yet pro- 
ceeded to attack each other during this war. The naval 
power of the French Huguenots was broken solely by the 
support which their ancient allies and brethren in the faith 
had been induced to afford to the crown of France. 

Even the supreme chief of Catholicism, the pope of 
Rome, who had hitherto directed the attacks on the Pro- 
testants, finally placed the higher interest of the spiritual 
authority in abeyance, and took part against those who had 
laboured most zealously for the restoration of the Catholic 
faith; he proceeded in accordance with the views of a 
secular sovereignty only, and returned to that line of policy 
which had been abandoned from the time of Paul III. It 
will be remembered that Protestantism in the earlier half 
of the sixteenth century was indebted for its progress to 
nothing so much as to the political labours of the popes. 
It was to these, so far as human judgment can decide, that 
Protestantism now owed its deliverance and confirmed 
strength. 

And this example could not fail to produce an effect on 
the remaining powers ; even German Austria, which had so 
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long preserved itself immoveable in i:s orthodoxy, at length 
adopted a similar policy ; the position assumed by that 
country, after the peace of ^^estphalia, was based on its 
intimate connection with North Germany, England, and 
Holland. 

If we now attempt to investigate the more remote causes 
of this phenomenon, we should seek them erroneously in 
the depression or decay of religious impulses.^ We must, I 
think, look eisevvhare for the import and significance of 
the fact. 

In the first place, the great spiritual contest had com- 
pleted its operation on the minds of men. 

Christianity in earlier times had been rather a matter of 
implicit surrender and acquiescence, of simple acceptation, 
of faith undisturbed by doubt ; it was now become an 
aftair of conviction, — of conscious and deliberate adoption. 
It was a point of high moment that men had to choose 
between the different confessions, — that they could reject, 
abjure, or pass from one to the other. The individual man 
became the subject of direct appeal ; his freedom of judg- 
ment vras called into action. Thence it followed that 
Christian ideas became more closely intertwined with, and 
penetrated more deeply into, every portion of life and 
thought. 

To this must be added another momentous considera- 
tion. 

It is perfectly true that the prevalence of internal dissen- 
sion disturbed the unity of the collective faith ; but, if we 
do not deceive ourselves, it is another law of life, that this 
circumstance prepared the way for a yet higher and more 
extended development of the human mind. 

In the pressure of the universal strife, religion w'as 
adopted by the nations, in the different modifications of 
its dogmatic forms; the system thus chosen had^ blended 
with and been fused into the feeling of nationality, — had 
become, as it were, a possession of the community of the 
state, or of the people. It had been won by force of arms, 
was maintained amidst a thousand perils, and had become 
prt and parcel of the national life. 

Thence it happened that the states on both sides 
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foraied themselves into great ecclesiasti co-political bodies, 
whose individuality was characterized on the Catholic 
side by the measure of their devotion to the Roman see, 
and their toleration or exclusion of non-Catholics ; but still 
more decidedly on the Protestant side, where the departure 
from the symbolical books appealed to as tests, the mingling 
of the Lutheran and Calvinistic confessions, with the nearer 
or more remote approximation to the episcopal constitution, 
presented the groundworks of so many clear and manifest 
distinctions. The first question in regard to every country 
is, what form of religion is predominant there ? Christianity 
appears under manifold aspects. However striking the 
contrasts presented by these, no one party can dispute with 
another its possession of that which forms the basis to the 
faith of all. These various forms are, on the contrary, 
guaranteed by compacts and treaties of peace, in which all 
have part, and which form what may be called the funda- 
mental laws of a universal republic. The idea of exalting 
one or the other confession to supreme dominion can 
never more be entertained. All must now be referred to 
the question, how each state, each people, may best be 
enabled to develop its energies, in obedience to its own 
religious and political principles. On this depends the 
future condition of the world. 
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THE POPES ABOUT THE MEDDLE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

After the attempt made by the popes to renew their 
dominion over the world had been finally defeated^ not- 
withstanding its partial success, their position and the 
character of the interest tvhich they excite in us underwent 
a general change. It is to the affairs of the Papal States, 
their administration, and internal development, that our 
attention is now chiefly to be given. 

As one who descends from the lofty mountain, whence 
the wide and distant prospect is descried, into the valley 
where his view is circumscribed and held in by narrow 
boundaries, so do we proceed from a survey of events 
affecting the history of the world at large, and in which the 
papacy took so important a part, to the consideration of 
circumstances more immediately touching the States of the 
Church. 

It was in the time of Urban VIII that the Papal States 
first attained to the completion of their territorial possessions : 
we will begin with this event. 


1. I. APSE OF URBINO 

The duchy of Urhino included seven towns and nearly 
three hundred castles ; it possessed a productive line of sea- 
coast, well situated for trade, with a cheerful and salubrious 
mountain district rising into the Apennines. 

The dukes of Urbino had rendered themselves remark- 
able, as had those of Ferrara, sometimes for their warlike 
achievements, sometimes for their efforts in the cause of 
literature, and again for the munificence and splendour of 
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their court.^ In the year 157^5 Guidobaldo II had estab- 
lished four households, including, besides his own, separate 
establishments for his consort, for the prince, and for the 
princesses. They were ail very magnificent, were sedulously 
frequented by the nobles of the duchy, and liberally open 
to strangers,” According to ancient custom, all foreigners 
were hospitably entertained in the palace. The revenues 
of the country would not have sufficed for so large an 
expenditure, since they did not amount, even when the 
corn-trade of Sinigaglia was most prosperous, to more than 
one hundred thousand scudi ; but the princes were always 
in the military service of some foreign power, at least 
nominally, and the position of the country in the middle 
of Italy was so fortunare, that the neighbouring states were 
in constant emulation of each other for their favour, which 
they sought to secure by acts of good-will, military grants, 
and large subsidies. 

It was a common remark in the country that the prince 
brought in more than he cost. 

It is true that attempts were made here as^well as else- 
where to raise the imposts, but so many difficulties arose, 
more particularly in Urbino itself, that, partly from good- 
will and partly from inability to do otherwise, the govern- 
ment finally contented itself with its long-established revenues. 
The privileges and statutes of the land remained equally 
unimpaired. Under the protection of this house the re- 
public of San Marino preserved its inoffensive freedom.'^ 

* Bernardo Tasso has conferred a magnificent eulogy on these 
princes in the 47th book of the Amadigi ; 

“ Vedete i quattro a cui il vecchio Apennino 
Ornera il petto suo di fiori e d’ erba. . , 

[Behold the four, for -whoiii, with flowery vest, 

Old Apennine enfolds his shaggy breast.]— C. F. 

' Relatione di Lazzaro Mocenigo, ritornato da Guidubaldo duca d’ 
Urbino, 1570: ‘‘Vuole alloggxar tutti li personaggi che passano per 
il suo stato, il numero de’ quali alia fine dell’ anno si trova esser 
grandissimo."’ 

^ “Ha humore d’esser republica” [it has a fancy for being a 
republic,] remarks a report on the state of Urbino to Pope Urban VIII, 
respecting San Marino. On passing over to the States of the Church 
it acquired an extension of its privileges. 
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While in all other principalities of Italy the power of the 
sovereign became more widely extended and more abso- 
lute, in the duchy of Urbino it remained within its ancient 
limits. 

From this state of things it followed that the inhabitants 
clung to their dynasty with excessive attachment, and this 
was the more devoted, from their conviction that a union 
with the States of the Chuich would inevitably bring with 
it the entire dissolution of their long-established relations, 
and the loss of their ancient freedom. 

It thus became a matter of the utmost importance to 
the country that the line of the ducal house should be con- 
tinued. 

Francesco Maria, prince of Urbino, resided for a certain 
time at the court of Philip II.^ He there formed, as it is 
said, a very serious attachment to a Spanish lady, and 
intended to make her his wife. But his father Guidobaldo 
was decidedly opposed to the marriage, and resolved to 
have a daughter-in-law of equal birth in his house. He 
compelled his son to return, and give his hand to the 
Princess Lucrezia d’Este^ of Ferrara. 

They might have seemed a tolerably well-assorted pair, 

^ In the Amadigi he is very agreeably described, while quite a 
child, as— 

“ Quel piccolo fanciul, che gli occhi alzando 
Par che si specchi nell’ avo e nel padre 
E r alta gloria lor quasi pensando.” 

[A child he was, but from his upraised eyes 
Looked the high courage of long ancestries, 

As if he, in his sire and grandsire’s fame, 

Read the high honours of his future name.] — C. F, - 

Mocenigo thus describes him at the period of his marriage : “ Giostra 
leggiadramente studia et e intelligente delle matematiche e delle forti- 
ficationi ; tanto gagliardi sono i suoi esercitii, come giuocare alia balla, 
andare alia caccia a piedi per habituarsi air incomodo della guerra, e 
cosi continui che mold dubitano che gli abbino col tempo a nuocere,’* 
[He tilts gracefully, studies and understands mathematics and fortifica- 
tions ; he is so ardent in his exercises, such as playing at ball, or hunt- 
ing on foot to accustom himself to the fatigues of war, and continues 
this to such an extent, as to cause fears lest they should injure his 
health.] 
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the prince a man of ready address, accomplished in the use 
of arms, and not without acquirements in science, more 
especially as related to war ; the princess endowed with 
intelligence, majesty, and grace. The people gave them- 
selves up to the hope that this marriage would secure the 
permanency of the ducal house; the cities emulated each 
other in doing honour to the married pair by arches of 
triumph and magnificent gifts. 

But the misfortune was that the prince was only twenty- 
five years old, while the princess was little less than forty. 
The father had overlooked this in his desire to palliate his 
refusal of the Spanish marriage — ^w’hich had, nevertheless, 
produced no favourable impression at the court of Philip — 
by an alliance so exalted, so brilliant, and so wealthy j but 
the marriage turned out worse than the Duke Guidobaldo 
could have imagined probable. After his death Lucrezia 
was compelled to return to Ferrara ; of posterity there was 
no further hope.^ 

We have before described the decisive influence that 
Lucrezia d’Este had on the fate — the extinction of the 
duchy of Ferrara. In the affairs of Urbino, also, we find 
her most unhappily implicated. Even at the time w’hen 
Ferrara was taken into the papal possession, it seemed 
certain that Urbino also must lapse to the Roman see ; and 
the rather, as in this case there were no natural heirs who 
might have made claim to the succession. 

Yet the face of things once more assumed a different 
aspect In February, 1598, Lucrezia died, and Francesco 
Maria was at liberty to make a second marriage. 

The 'whole duchy was overjoyed when it came to be 
known soon after that their good sovereigii, who had ruled 
them through all the years of his reign 'with so gentle and 
peaceful a hand, and w’hom all loved, had good hope — 
though now somewhat advanced in life — that his race would 

^ Mathio Zane, Relatione del Duca d’ Urbino, 1574, considers 
Lucrezia as even then Signora di bellezza manco che mediocre, ma 

si tien. ben acconcia : si dispera quasi di poter veder da quesLo 

matrimonio figliuoli.’' [A lady of less than moderate beauty, but she 
adorns herself to advantage } there is now little hope of seeing children 
from this marriage.] 
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not be extinguished with his own life. Prayers and vows 
were made by all for the safe delivery of the new duchess. 
When the time had come, the nobles of the land, with the 
magistrates of the cities, assembled in Pesaro, where the 
princess was residing j and during her labour, the square 
before the palace, with all the adjoining streets, was filled 
with people. At length the duke appeared at a window ; — 
“ God,” he exclaimed with a loud voice, “ God has given 
us a boy 1 ” This intelligence was received with indescrib- 
able acclamations of delight. The cities built churches, and 
endowed pious institutions, as they had pledged themselves 
to do by their vows.^ 

But how deceptive are hopes that are founded on 
men ! 

The prince was brought up with great care, and dis- 
played some talent — at least for literature. The old duke 
had the happiness of seeing him married to a princess of 
Tuscany; he then withdrew to the retirement of Castel- 
durante, and resigned the government to his son. 

But scarcely was the prince his own master, and master 
of the country, when he was seized by the intoxication of 
power. The taste for theatrical amusements was just then 
becoming prevalent in Italy, and the young prince was all 
the more violently affected by it, from the circumstance of 
his having conceived a passion for an actress. During the 
day, he amused himself after the manner of Nero, in driving 
chariots ; in the evening he appeared himself on the stage. 
These excesses were followed by many others : the respect- 
able citizens looked sorrowfully at each other, and scarcely 
knew whether to lament or rejoice, when one morning, in 
the year 1623, the prince, after a night of frenzied excess, 
was found dead in his bed. 

The aged Francesco Maria w^as then compelled to resume 
the government; full of deep sorrow that he was now the 
last of the line of Rovere, and that his house was drawing 
to its end with his own life ; doubly disheartened to find 
himself burdened with the cares of government, and utterly 

' La devoluzione a Santa Cliiesa degli stati di Francesco Maria II 
della Rovere, ultimo duca d’ Urbino, descritta dalV S’". Antonio 
Donati nobile Veneziano. — InfF. Politt. (It has also been printed.) 
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deprived of courage for encountering the bitter insults and 
injurious encroachments of the Roman see.^ 

He was at first in fear lest the Barberini should contrive 
to obtain possession of the daughter left him by his son, a 
child of a year old ; and to remove her for ever from their 
attempts, he betrothed her to a prince of Tuscany, and sent 
her immediately into the neighbouring state. 

But another calamitous circumstance also occurred. 

As the emperor made claim to certain portions of the 
territory of Urbino, Pope Urban, desiring to secure himself, 
required a declaration from the duke that he held all his 
possessions as a fief of the papal see. Long did Francesco 
Maria refuse to comply with this demand ; he found such a 
declaration against his conscience. At length he resigned 
himself to the necessity of making it ; ‘‘ but from that time,” 
says our authority, “ he was never cheerful again, — he felt 
his spirit oppressed by that act” 

He was soon afterwards obliged to allow the governors 
of his fortresses and towns to take the oath of allegiance 
to the pope ; at length he resigned the government of the 
country, — it was in fact the best thing he could do, — with- 
out any reservation, to the authorities appointed by the 
pontiff. 

Wearied of life, enfeebled by age, and bent with anguish 
of heart, after seeing all his trusted friends depart, the duke 
found his sole consolation in the practices of devotion. He 
died in the year 1631. 

The dukedom was instantly taken into possession of the 
papacy by Taddeo Barberini, who hastened thither for that 
purpose. The allodial inheritance passed to Florence. The 
territory of Urbino was at once subjected to the system of 
government prevailing in other districts belonging to the 
Church, and very soon there might be heard throughout 
the duchy the complaints that the government of priests 
invariably called forth.**^ 

^ P. ConLarini, ‘‘trovandosi il ducapergli annieperrindispositione 
gia cadente prostemato et avvilito d*animo.” 

® Aluise Contarini finds the inhabitants exceedingly dissatisfied in 
the year 1635: “Qyei sudditi s’aggravano molto della nmtatione, 
cliiamando tirannico il governo de’ preti, i quali altro interesde die 
d’arrichirsi e d’avanzarsi non vi tengono,” 
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We next proceed to examine their administration in 
general, and will first consider the most important of its 
elements, that on which all others are dependent, — the 
finances. 


2. INCREASE OF DEBT IN THE STATES OF THE 
CHURCH 

The public expenditure was diminished and treasure vras 
accumulated by Sixtus V ; but at the same time he increased 
the taxes and the revenue, and founded on them a great 
mass of debt. 

To set rigid bounds to expenditure, and to amass money, 
were not things likely to be done by every man. The neces- 
sities of the Church, moreover, as well as those of the State, 
became more and more urgent from year to year. Recourse 
was sometimes had to the treasure locked up in the castle of 
St. Angelo, but so rigorous ■were the conditions attached to 
its application that this could only happen on very extra- 
ordinary occasions. It is a remarkable fact that the Curia 
found it much less difficult to raise loans, than to use the 
money lying by in its own coffers. The popes resorted, 
therefore, to the former method in the most reckless and 
precipitate manner. 

We possess authentic statements of the relation which 
the revenues bore to the capital of the debt and its interest 
during a given number of years, and these documents 
present a curious subject of observation. 

In the year 1587, the revenues amounted to 1,358,456 
scudi, the debt to 7,500,000 scudi ; about one-half of the 
revenue, 715,913 scudi, was assigned to pay the interest of 
the debt. 

In 1592, the revenues had risen to 1,585,520 scudi, the 
debts to 12,242,620 scudi. The increase of the debt was 
already much greater than that of the revenue, — 1,088,600 
scudi, that is, about two -thirds of the income, were 
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appropriated to the interest of the debt by saleable offices 
and luoghi di monte} 

This state of things was already so critical that it 
must have occasioned very serious anxieties; the Curia 
would gladly have proceeded to diminish the rate of interest^ 
and it was proposed to take a million from the castle for 
the purpose of paying back the capital of those who should 
refuse to accept the reduced interest. The net revenue 
would hy this means have been considerably augmented; 
but the bull of Sixtus Y, and anxiety lest the treasure should 
be squandered; prevented measures of that kind from being 
adopted, and the government was compelled to continue 
the usual practice. 

It might have been expected that the acquisition of a 
territory so productive as that of Ferrara, w^ould have pre- 
sented a corresponding alleviation of the papal difficulties ; 
yet this ivas not the case. 

So early as the year 1599, the interest of the debt 
absorbed nearly three-fouiths of the entire revenue. 

But in the year 1605, when Paul V commenced his 
administration, the sum of 70,000 scudi w^as all that remained 
to the treasury of the total income, after paying the interest 
of the debt.^ Cardinal Du Perron affirmed that the regular 
income to the pontiff would not have sufficed him for half 
the year, although the expenditure of the palace was very 
moderate. 

It had thus become inevitable that debt should be 
heaped upon debt. We are enabled to ascertain from 
authentic sources how systematically Paul V availed himself 
of this means. He raised loans in November 1607, twice 
in January 1608, again in March, June, and July of the 
same year, and twice more in the month of September. 

^ Minute account of the papal finances from the first years of 
Clement VIII, without any particular tide. Bibliol. Barb. No. 1699 
on eighty leaves. 

- Per sollevare la Camera Apostolica, discorso di M. Malvasia, 
1606: “Gli interessi che hoggi paga la secle apostolica assorbono 
quasi iutte Tentrate, di maniera che si vive in continua angustia e 
clifficolta (li provedere alle spese ordinarie e necessarie, e venendo 
occasione cli qualche spesa straordinaria non ci e dovevoltarsi.’’ (App. 
No. 88.) 
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This he continued through all the years of his government. 
These loans were not large, according to our mode of 
viewing such operations: the less weighty demands were 
met as they arose by the establishment and sale of new 
luoghi di monte, in greater or smaller numbers. These 
bonds were secured now on the customs of Ancona, now 
on the dogana of Rome, or of some province, or again on 
an increase in the price of salt, or on the proceeds of the 
post. They were thus gradually extended to a very heavy 
amount : by Paul V alone two millions were added to the 
debt in luoghi di monte.^ 

He would, however, have found this impracticable, 
had he not been aided by a circumstance of a peculiar 
character. 

Power has always attracted money. So long as the 
Spanish monarchy pursued its career of greatness, and 
extended its influence over the whole world, the Genoese, 
who were at that time the principal capitalists, invested 
their treasures in loans to the kings of Spain ; nor were they 
deterred from thus disposing of their funds by the fact of 
their being subjected by Philip II to various exactions and 
forced reductions of interest. But as the great movement 
gradually abated, as the wars ceased and the expenditure of 
the Spaniards diminished, the Genoese withdrew their money. 
They next turned their attention towards Rome, which had 
meanwhile again assumed so powerful a position, and the 
treasures of Europe once more poured into the city. Under 
Paul V Rome was, perhaps, the most important money- 
market in Europe. The Roman luoghi di monte were 
resorted to with extreme avidity ; as they paid considerable 
interest and presented sufficient security, their price increased 
on certain occasions to one hundred and fifty per cent. 
However extensively they were augmented, therefore, the 
pontiff invariably found purchasers in abundance. 

It thus happened that the debts increased perpetually. 
In the beginning of the pontificate of Urban VIII they had 
attained the amount of eighteen millions; the revenues 
also, by the system of the Roman court, rose in similar 

^ Nota de’ luoghi di monte eretti in tempo del pontificaLo della 
felice memoria di Paolo V, 1606-16 18. 
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proportiorij they were estimated at the beginning of Urban’s 
administration, at i 818,104 scudi 96bajocchi.^ I have not 
ascertained the precise sum taken from them for the payment 
of interest, but it must have been by far the larger portion ; 
and on examining the different sources of revenue separately, 
the demands are found very frequently to exceed the income. 
In the year 1592, the Roman excise and customs (dogana 
di Roma) brought in 162,450 scudi. In 1625 they produced 

209.000 scudi; but in the first of these years, 16,956 scudi 
had been paid into the papal treasury, while in the second, 
the assignments on the revenue exceeded the income by 
13,260 scudi. The monopoly of salt (salara di Roma) 
had increased during that period from 27,654 to 40,000 
scudi; but in 1592, a surplus had remained of 7 j 4^2 scudi; 
while in 1625 there was a deficiency of 2,321 scudi 98 
bajo'cchi. 

It will be obvious that little could be effected by house- 
hold economy towards the due restriction of such a system 
as this. Still less under an administration such as that of 
Urban YIII, whose political jealousy so often impelled 
him to raise troops and construct fortifications. 

It is true that Urbino was annexed to the States of the 
Church, but this acquisition produced but little, more espe- 
cially in the commencement. After the loss of the allodial 
domains, the revenue of Urbino amounted to no more than 

40.000 scudi ; and on the other hand, the act of taking 
possession, when important concessions were made to the 
heirs, had occasioned a large expenditure.^ 

In the year 1635, Urban had raised the debt to thirty 
million scudi/ and to procure the funds required, he 

^ Entrata et uscita della Sede Apostolica del tempo di Urbano 
VIII. 

® Remark of Francesco Barberini to the nuncio in Vienna, when 
the emperor put forward claims founded on that acquisition. 

® Angelo Contarini, in 1629, estimates the revenue at 2,200,000 
scudi, and the expenditure at 2,284,000 scudi, leaving a yearly deficit 
of 84,000 scudi. Relazione di Angelo Contarini ambasciatore ordinario 
alia corte di Roma 1627-1629 in: Relazioui degli stati Europe! lette 
al senate dagli ambasciatori Veneti nel secolo decimosettimo, raccolte 
e:l annotate di Niccolo Barozzi e Guglielmo Berchet. Serie III, VoL 
I, p. 258. 
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had already imposed ten different taxes, either new ones, 
or old imposts increased. But even with all this he was 
far from attaining his object : circumstances occurred by 
which he was induced to go much further; but these 
we shall examine with more profit after having first directed 
our attention to another series of events. 


3. FOUNDATION OF NEW FAMILIES 

If we inquire to what objects all these revenues were 
applied, whither they all went, it is certainly undeniable 
that they ivere for the most part expended in furtherance 
of the general efforts in the cause of Catholicism. 

Armies, such as that sent by Gregory XIY into France, 
and which his successors were compelled to maintain for 
some time after, necessarily cost the Roman see enormous 
sums ; as did the active part taken by Clement VIII in the 
Turkish war, and the subsidies, such as those so often 
granted to the League and the house of Austria under 
Paul V, which Gregory XV afterwards doubled, and which 
were transferred, at least in part, to Maximilian of Bavaria 
by Urban VIII. 

The States of the Church also frequently required large 
sums for the exigencies of some extraordinary occasion, — 
as, for example, the conquest of Ferrara, under Clement 
VIII j the proceedings of Paul V against Venice, and all 
the military preparations of Urban VIIL 

To these were added the magnificent public buildings, 
raised at one time for the embellishment of the city, at another 
for the defence of the state, in the construction of which 
every new pope laboured in emulation of his predecessors. 

There was, besides, a practice which obtained in the 
Roman court, and which contributed not a little to the 
accumulation of this mass of debt, while it certainly was not 
beneficial either to Christendom, the state, or even to the city, 
but was solely for the advantage of the different papal families. 

The custom had been established, and is indeed per- 
fectly consistent with the relation of the priesthood to a 
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widely extended organization of family interests — that the 
overplus of the ecclesiastical revenues should devolve on 
the kindred of the several incumbents. 

The popes of the period now before us were prevented 
by the bulls of their predecessors from investing their 
relations with principalities, as had been so often attempted 
ill earlier times ; but they did not on that account forego 
the general practice of the ecclesiastical body;^ on the 
contrary, they were only the more earnest in their efforts 
to secure hereditary dignity to their families by conferring 
on them large possessions both in money and land. 

They were careful, while pursuing this object, to provide 
themselves with arguments for their own justification. They 
proceeded from the principle that they were bound by no 
vow of poverty, and having decided that they might fairly 
consider the surplus proceeds of the spiritual office as their 
own property, they likewise inferred that they possessed 
the right of bestowing this superfluity on their kindred. 

But far more powerful than considerations of this kind 
was the influence of family ties, and the natural inclination 
of men to leave behind them some memorial that shall 
survive their death. 

The first who determined the form to which all pontiffs 
afterwards adhered, was Sixtus V. 

One of his grand-nephews he raised to the rank of 
cardinal, intrusted him with a portion of the public business, 
and gave him an ecclesiastical income of 100,000 scudi; 
the other he married to a daughter of the Sommaglia 
family, and made marquis of Mentana, adding afterwards 
to his domains the principality of Venafro and the county 
of Celano in the Neapolitan territories. The house of 
Peretti long maintained itself in high consideration, and 
the name appears repeatedly in the college of cardinals. 

But the Aldobrandini became far more powerful.^ We 

^ Niccolo Contarini, Storia Veneta: “ Clemente VIII nel conferir li 
beneficii ecclesiastici alii nepoti non hebbe alcun termine, et ando etian- 
dio di gran lunga superiore a Sisto V suo precessore, cbe spalanco 
questa porta.” [In conferring ecclesiastical benefices on his nephews 
Clement VIII knew no bounds, and even went far beyond his pre- 
decessor, Sixtus V, by whom this door was first thrown open, and that 
widely.] 
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have seen the influence exercised by Pietro Aldobrandini 
during the pontificate of his uncle. In the year 1599, he had 
already secured 60,000 scudi yearly from Church property; 
how greatly must this have been afterwards augmented ! 
The possessions he inherited from Lucrezia d’Este came 
most effectually to his aid ; he bought largely on all sides, 
and we find that he had funds invested in the Bank of 
Venice. But however extensive were the domains of Pietro, 
all must at length devolve on the family of his sister and 
her husband, Giovanni Francesco Aldobrandini. This 
Giovan-Francesco was also richly provided for; he %vas 
castellan of St. Angelo, governor of the Borgo, captain of 
the Guard, and general of the Church. His income, as 
early as the year 1599, was 60,000 scudi, and he often 
received sums of money from the pope, I find an account, 
by which Clement VIII is shewn to have bestowed on his 
kinsmen generally, during the thirteen years of his pontificate, 
more than a million scudi in hard money. They became 
all the more wealthy from the fact that Giovan-Francesco 
was a clever manager. He bought the estates of Ridolfo 
Pio, ^ which had previously yielded only three thousand 
scudi a year, and obtained from them an income of twelve 
thousand. The marriage of his daughter Margareta with 
Rainuccio Farnese was not effected without enormous cost ; 
the lady brought a dowry of 400,000 scudi to her husband,^ 
besides other privileges and advantages, although this con- 
nection did not, as ^ve have seen, eventually prove so close 
and cordial as had been hoped. 

The path pursued by the Aldobrandini was taken up by 
the Borghese family, with an eager haste and recklessness 
that almost surpassed that displayed by the first-named 
house. 

Cardinal Scipione Cafarelli Borghese possessed an in- 
fluence over Paul V, fully equal to that exercised by Pietro 

^ Contarini; papa mostrando dolore di esser condotto da 
nepoti da far cosi contro la propria conscienza, non poteva tanto 
nasconder nel cupo del cuore che non dii'ompesse la soprabondanza delP 
allegrezza.’* [The pope, while making a show of grief at being induced 
by his nephews to act thus against his conscience, could not yet so 
carefully conceal his joy in the depths and darkness of his heart, but 
that it would burst forth.] 

VOL. II. 


Z 
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Aldobrandini over Clement VIII, and the wealth he accu- 
mulated was even greater. In the year 1612, the Church 
benefices already conferred on him were computed to secure 
him an income of 150,000 scudi. The envy necessarily 
awakened by riches and power so extensive he sought to 
appease and conciliate by kindness and a courteous affability 
of manner, but we cannot be surprised if he did not entirely 
succeed in disarming its rancour. 

The temporal offices were bestowed on Marc-Antonio 
Borghese, on whom the pope also conferred the principality 
of Sulmona, in Naples, giving him besides rich palaces in 
Borne and the most beautiful villas in the neighbourhood. 
He loaded his nephews with presents; we have a list of 
them through his whole reign down to the year 1620. They 
were sometimes jewels or vessels of silver, or magnificent 
furniture, which w’as taken directly from the stores of the 
palace and sent to the nephews ; at other times carriages, 
rich arms, as muskets and falconets, were presented to 
them, but the principal thing was the round sums of hard 
money. These accounts make it appear that, to the year 
1620, they had received in ready money 689,627 scudi 31 
bajocchi ; in luoghi di monte, 24,600 scudi, according to their 
nominal value ; in places, computing them at the sum their 
sale would have brought to the treasury, 268,176 scudi; 
all which amounted, as in the case of the Aldobrandini, to 
nearly a million.^ 

Nor did the Borghese neglect to invest their wealth 
in real property. They acquired eighty estates in the 
Roman Campagna; the Roman nobles suffering themselves 
to be tempted into the sale of their ancient hereditary 
domains by the large prices paid them, and by the high 
rate of interest borne by the luoghi di monte, which they 
purchased with the money thus acquired. In many other 
parts of the States of the Church, the Borghese also seated 
themselves, the pope facilitating their doing so by the grant 
of peculiar privileges. In some places, for example, they 
received the right of restoring exiles; in others, that of 
holding a market, or certain exemptions were granted to 

^ Nota di danari, officii, e mobili donati da Papa Paolo V a suoi 
parenti e concessioni fattegli. MS. See Appendix, No. 89. 
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their vassals. They were freed from various imposts, and 
even obtained a bull, by virtue of which their possessions 
were never to be confiscated. 

The Borghese became the most wealthy and powerful 
of all the families that had yet risen in Rome. 

And by these precedents the system of nepotism was so 
fully established, that even a short pontificate presented the 
means for accumulating a magnificent fortune.^ 

It is unquestionable that Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisio, 
the nephew of Gregory XV, exercised a more unlimited 
authority than had been possessed by any previous nephew. 
He had the good fortune to see the two most important 
offices of the Curia, those of vice-chancellor and high cham- 
berlain, fall vacant during his administration, and both were 
given to him. He obtained Church revenues to the amount 
of more than 200,000 scudi yearly. The more important 
employments of the temporal power fell into the hands of 
Don Orazio, the brother of the pope and a senator at 
Bologna, who was appointed to the generalship of the 
Church and many oth^r lucrative offices. Since the pope 
gave little promise of a long life, there was the more haste 
among the family to secure themselves a provision. In 
a short time they acquired luoghi di monte to the value 
of 800,000 scudi. The duchy of Fiano was purchased for 
them from the house of Sforza, and the principality of Zagarolo 
from the Farnese family. Already the young Niccolo Ludo- 
visio was entitled to claim the richest and most splendid 
alliance. By his first marriage, accordingly, he brought 
Venosa, by a second, Piombino into his house. To these 

^ Pietro Contanni, Relatione di 1627 : “Quello che possiede la 
casa Peretta, Aldobrandina, Borghese e Ludovi&ia, li loro principati, 
le grossissime rendite, tante eminentissime fabriche, superbissime 
supellettili con estraordinarii ornamenti e delizie non solo superano le 
conditioni di signori e principi privati, ma s’ugnagliano e s’avanzano a 
quelle dei medesimi re.” [That which is possessed by the Peretti, 
Aldobrandini, Borghese, and Ludovisi families, their principalities, 
their enormous revenues, their most splendid fabrics, their sumptuous 
furniture, their wonderful ornaments and luxuries of all kinds, not only 
exceed what is proper to the condition of nobles and private princes, 
but equal and even surpass the possessions of kings themselves.] See 
Appendix, No, iii. 
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fortunate circumstances the favour of the king of Spain very 
greatly contributed. 

Emulating examples so distinguished, the Barberini now 
proceeded in the same course; by the side of Urban VIII, 
there stood his elder brother Don Carlo as general of the 
Church ; a grave and experienced man of business, of very 
few words, who was not to be dazzled by the first gleam of 
his rising fortunes, nor tempted into a display of ernpty 
pride, but who now steadily set himself before all things 
to found a great family estate.^ “He knows,” it is re- 
marked in a report of the year 1625, “that the possession 
of riches distinguishes a man from the common mass, and 
does not consider it seemly that he who has once stood in 
the position of kinsman to a pope should appear in straitened 
circumstances after his death.” Don Carlo had three sons, 
Francesco, Taddeo, and Antonio, who were now at once, 
and of necessity, destined to acquire positions of great 
importance. Francesco and Antonio adopted the clerical 
office ; the first, who by his modesty and kindliness secured 
ths general confidence and good-will, and who had also the 
family of accommodating himself to the caprices of his 
uncle, obtained the leading influence in the administration ; 
and this, although he used it on the whole with moderation, 
could not fail, in so long a course of years, to bring with it 
a large amount of riches. In the year 1625, the income of 
Francesco was forty thousand scudi, but so early as 1627, 
it had arisen to one hundred thousand scudi.*^ It was not 

^ Relatione de’ quattro Ambasciatori, 1625 : “Nellasiiacasa e buon 
economo et ha mira di far danari, assai sapendo egli molto_ bene die 
Toro accrebce la riputatione agli uomini, anzi i’oro gli inalza e gli di&tingue 
vantaggiosamente nel cospetto del niondo.” 

- Pietro Contarini, 1627 : “E di ottimi, viituosi e lodevoli costumi, 
di soave natura, e con esempio unico non vuole ricever donativi 0 pre- 
sente alcuno. Sara nondimeno vivendo il pontefice al pari d’ogni altro 
cardinale grande e ricco. Hor deve aver intorno 80,000 sc. d’entrata 
di beneficii ecclesiastici, e con li governi e legation! die tiene deve 
awicinaisi a 100*“ sc.’’ [He is a man of excellent, virtuous, and 
exemplary habits, and of a gentle disposition ; he lias given the solitary 
example of refusing to reoeive all donations or presents of whatever 
kind. Yet, if the pope lives, he will be equally rich and great with any 
other cardinal; he must now have about 80,000 scudi from church 
benefices, and with the government and legations that he Isolds, hi$ 
income must be near ioo,ooo scudi.] 
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altogether with his consent that Antonio was also nominated 
cardinal, nor did this take place without the express con- 
dition that he should take no part in the administration. 
Antonio was a man of feeble frame, hut was aspiring, obsti- 
nate, and proud ; unwilling to he eclipsed in all ways by 
his brother, he laboured eagerly to accumulate a number of 
offices in his own person, and to secure large revenues ; his 
income in the year 1635 amounted to the sum of 100,000 
scudi. From the Order of Malta alone, he held six com- 
manderies, which could not have been a welcome arrange- 
ment to the knights. He accepted presents also, but at the 
same time he gave much away, and was liberal on principle, 
for the purpose of securing to himself a large body of 
adherents among the Roman nobility. The second of 
these brothers, Don Taddeo, \vas chosen as the one who 
should found a family by the acquisition of heritable posses- 
sions ; he obtained the dignity of the secular nephew, and 
after the death of his father, became general of the Church, 
commander of St. Angelo, and governor of the Borgo. He 
was already possessed of so many estates in the year 1635, 
that he also enjoyed a yearly income of 100,000 scudi, ^ and 
was continually receiving additions to his property. Don 
Taddeo lived in close retirement, and the economy of his 
household was quite exemplary. In a short time the 
regular yearly income of the three brothers was computed 
at half a million scudi. The most important offices were in 
their hands. As the younger Antonio was high chamber- 
lain, so was the elder vice-chancellor, while the prefecture, 
'which became vacant by the death of the duke of Urbino, 
was conferred on Don Taddeo. It was affirmed, that in the 
course of this pontificate, the incredible sum of 105,000,000 
scudi passed into the hands of the Barberini.^ “The 

^ That is to say, the revenues of his landed property amounted to 
the above-named sum. “Per li novi acquisti,*’ says Al. Contarini, 
“di Palesttina, Monterolondo c Valmontone, fatto vendere a forza dai 
Colonnesi e Sforzeschi per pagare i debiti loro.” [By his new acquisi- 
tions of Palestrina, Monterotondo, and Valmontone, which the houses 
of Colonna and Sforza were compelled to sell by force, for the 
payment of their debts.] The office of a general of the Church brought 
in 20,000 scudi. App. No. 115. 

'■* Conclave di Innocenzo X : “ Si contano caduti nella Barberina 
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palaces/^ continues the author of this account, ‘‘that, for 
example, at the Quattro Fontane, a royal work, the vine- 
yards, the pictures, the statues, the wrought silver and gold, 
the precious stones, that were heaped on that house, are ojf 
more value than can be believed or expressed.” To the 
pope himself this enormous accumulation of wealth by his 
family seems occasionally to have become matter of scruple, 
so that in the year 1640 he formally appointed a commission 
to inquire into the lawfulness of so large a possession by a 
papal family.^ In the first place, this commission laid down 
the principle that a temporal sovereignty was involved in the 
papacy, from the surplus revenues or savings of which the 
pope might lawfully make donations to his kindred. It 
next proceeded to examine the relations and circumstances 
of this sovereignty, in order to determine to what extent the 
pope might go. Having made all requisite calculations, the 
commission .decided that the pope might, with a safe con- 
science, found a patrimonial estate (majorat) of 80,000 
scudi net revenue, together with an inheritance for the 
second son, and that to the daughters of the house there 
might be assigned a dowry of 180,000 scudi. The general 
of the Jesuits also, Vitelleschi, was required to give his 
opinion, for the Jesuits must needs have a hand in every 
thing ; and he, considering these estimates to be moderate, 
awarded them his approval. 

In this manner new families continually arose from 
pontificate to pontificate, obtaining hereditary wealth and 
influence; they took place immediately among the high 
aristocracy of the country, a rank that was readily accorded 
to them. 

It will be obvious that they were not likely to remain 
exempt from collisions among themselves. The conflicts 
between predecessors and successors which had previously 
taken place among the factions in the conclaves, were now 

come risulta da sincera notitia di partite distinte, 105 milioni di 
contanti.'' ^ The sum is so incredible, that it might be taken for an 
error in writing, but the same statement is found in many MSS., among 
others in that of the Foscarini at Vienna, and in my own. 

^ Niccolini treats of this matter, I have also seen a small treatise : 
“Motivi a far decidere quid possit papa donare, al 7 di Luglio, 1640,’^ 
by a member of this commission. 
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exhibited among the papal families. The new race that 
had just attained to power maintained the supremacy of its 
rank with jealous tenacity, and for the most part displayed 
hostility towards the family immediately preceding; nay, 
frequently inflicted persecutions on it. Thus, though the 
Aldobrandini had taken so large a part in the elevation of 
Paul V, they were, nevertheless, thrust aside by his kinsmen, 
were treated with enmity by them, and finally tried severely 
by costly and dangerous lawsuits.^ They called him the 
“great ungrateful.” The kinsmen of Paul V, in their turn, 
found no higher favour at the hands of the Ludovisi ; while 
Cardinal Ludovisio himself was compelled to leave Rome 
on the rise of the Barberini into power. 

This last-named family at once displayed an immoderate 
ambition in the use they made of the authority over the 
Roman nobles and Italian princes which they derived from 
the papal power. The dignity of prefect of Rome was 
conferred by Urban VIII on his secular nephew, precisely 
because to this office certain honorary rights were attached, 
which seemed likely to secure to his house a perpetual 
precedence over all others. 

But this mode of proceeding was at length productive of 
a movement, which, though not of particular consequence to 
the world at large, yet makes an important epoch as regards 
the position of the papacy, not only within the States of the 
Church, but also throughout Italy, 


4. WAR OF CASTRO 

Among the papal families not actually in possession, that 
of the Farnese always maintained the highest rank, since 
they had not only secured large possessions in land, as the 
others had done, but had also acquired a principality of no 
inconsiderable importance : thus it was at all times a very 
difficult task for the ruling nephew to keep that house in 
allegiance and due subordination. When the duke Odoardo 

^ There is an example of this in the Vila de Cecchini. See 
Appendix, No. 12 1. 
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Farnese visited Rome in the year 1639, all possible honours 
were paid to him ; ^ the pope caused a residence to be pre- 
pared for him, appointed noblemen to attend him, and even 
lent him aid in his pecuniary affairs. The Earberini gave 
him splendid entertainments, and made him rich presents 
of pictures and horses. But with all these courtesies they 
could not wholly conciliate the duke to themselves. Odoardo 
Farnese was a prince of some talent, spirit, and self-reliance, 
but deeply imbued with the ambition of those times, which 
found pleasure in the exact observance of small distinctions, 
of which all were very jealous. He could not be persuaded 
to pay due respect to Don Taddeo, as prefect of Rome, nor 
would he concede to him the rank appropriate to that office. 
Even when visiting the pope, Farnese made an offensive 
display of the sense he entertained of his own personal 
superiority, as well as of the high dignity of his house. All 
this gave rise to misunderstandings, which were the less easy 
to remove, because founded on personal impressions that 
could not be effaced. 

How the duke was to be escorted on his departure then 
became a weighty question. Odoardo demanded attendance 
similar to that received by the grand-duke of Tuscany : that 
is to say, he required the ruling nephew, Cardinal Francesco 
Earberini, to escort him in person. This Francesco would 
not agree to do, unless the duke first paid him a formal leave- 
taking visit at the Vatican,*— a demand with which Odoardo 
did not feel himself bound to comply. Difficulties arising 
from his financial affairs came in addition to this cause of 
disagreement, and the duke's self-love, thus doubly mor- 
tified, was violently inflamed. After taking leave of the 
pope, with very few words, in which he nevertheless 
mingled complaints of the nephews, he left the palace and 
city without a word of farewell to Cardinal Francesco, a 

^ Deone, Dipio ni Roma, tom. i. : fatale a Barberini di 

non trovare corrispondenza ne’ beneficati da loro. II duca di Parma fu 
da loro alloggiato, accarezzato, servito cli gentiPhuomini e carrozze, 
beneficato con Ja rediittione del monte Farnese con utile di grossa somma 
del duca e danno grandissimo di mold poveri particular!, corteggiato 
e pasteggiato da ambi li fratelli card^*. per spatio di piu settimane, e 
regalato di cavalli, quadri et altri galanterie, e si parti da Roma senza 
pur salutarli.’* 
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proceeding whereby he hoped to mortify him to the 
heart.^ 

But the Barberini, possessing an absolute authority in 
the States of the Church, had the means of avenging them- 
selves in a manner to be felt much more sensibly. 

The financial system established in the state had also 
found admission among the princely houses constituting its 
aristocracy, by all of whom it was imitated ; they, too, had 
founded monti^ and had assigned the incomes of their estates 
for the payment of their creditors : as the papal revenues 
were assigned to the creditors of the state, the luoghi di 
monte of the nobles passed in like manner from hand to 
hand. But these monti could scarcely have found credit if 
they had not been placed under the inspection and control 
of the supreme authority. It was only with the expressed 
approval of the pontiif that they could be either established 
or modified. Thus one of the privileges of the reigning 
house was that it could exercise an important influence 
over the domestic affairs of all other families by means of 
this supervision. Reductions of the rate of interest paid 
on the monti were of very common occurrence ; they de- 
pended solely on the good pleasure and disposition of the 
pontifical house. 

Now the Farnese also were loaded with a large amount 
of debt. The “Monte Farnese Vecchio” took its origin 
from the necessities and expenditure of Alessandro Farnese 
in the campaigns of Flanders ; a new one had also been 
founded, concessions (indulti) from the popes had in- 
creased the mass, and since, while new monti, with lower 
interest, had been established, the old had not been extin- 
guished, and the different operations were conducted by 

^ Among the many writings on both sides still remaining in MS., 
I consider the following most impartial and worthy of credit. Risposta 
in forma di lettera al libro di duca di Parma, in the 45th volume of the 
Information! ; II duca Odoardo fu d;J papa e ringraziollo, soggiunse 
di non si poler lodare del S^. CK Barberino. Dal papa gli fu breve- 
irente risposto che conosceva I’affetto di S. Em2^ verso di lui. 
Licentiatosi da S. Beat"®, senza far motto al S^. cardinale se n’ando al 
suo palazzo, dovendo se voleva esser accompagnato da S. Em*", 
rimanere nell .csrnze del Vaticano e licentiarsi parimente da S. Em*"., 
come ^ nsanza de’ principi. La mattina finalmenle parti senza far 
altro.’^ 
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different commercial houses, all jealous of each other, every 
thing had fallen into confusion.^ 

It now happened, in addition to this, that the Barberini 
adopted certain measures, by which great injury was in- 
flicted on the duke. 

The two “ monti Farnesi ” were secured on the revenues 
of Castro and Ronciglione. The Siri, farmers of the imposts 
of Castro, paid 94,000 scudi to the dulce, and with this sum 
the interest of the monti could still be just paid, but the 
proceeds would not have reached this amount, had it not 
been for certain concessions made to his house by Paul III. 
With this object, Pope Paul had turned the high-road^ from 
Sutri to Ronciglione, and had conferred on that district 
more extensive privileges in relation to the export of corn, 
than were possessed by other provinces. The Barberini 
now determined to recall these privileges. They turned the 
high-road again to Sutri; and in Montalto di Maremina, 
where the grain from Castro had always been shipped, they 
published an edict prohibiting the export of corn.'*^ 

The result anticipated became instantly manifest. The 
Siri, who were already on bad terms with the duke, on 

^ Deone, t. i. : *‘Fu ultimaniente Puno ct Paltro stato, cioe Castro 
e Ronciglione, affittato per 94® scudi I’anno a gli Siri. Sopra qiiesta 
entrata e fondata la dote delP uno e delP altro monte Farncse, vecchio 
cioe e nuovo. II vecchio fu fatto dal duca Alessandro di 54™ scudi 
I’anno, denari tutti spesi in Fiandra, al quale il presente duca Ocloardo 
aggiunse somma per 3 cX 3 ™ scudi in sorte principale a ragione di 4^ per 
cento, e di piu impose alcuni censi, di modo che poco o nulla rimanc 
per lui, si che se li leva la tratta del grano, non ci^ sara il pago per li 
creditori del monte, non che de* censuarii.” [Ultimately both stales, 
that is, Castro and Ronciglione, were fanned to the Siri for 94,000 scudi 
yearly. On this revenue, the interest of both the monti Farnesi , the 
old and the new, was secured ; the old monte, paying 54,000 scudi a 
year, was founded by Duke Alessandro, all the money being spent in 
Flanders ; the present duke Odoardo added to this the sum of 300,000 
scudi, a capital paying four and a half per cent. ; he has besides borrowed 
on mortgage ; thus little or nothing remains for- himself, so that if the 
corn-trade be removed from those states, there will be no means for 
paying either the creditors of the monte or the mortgagees,] (App. 
No. 122.) 

* They defended their decree by the words of PauPs bull, which 
granted only the “facultas frumenia ad quaecur.que etiam praefalae 
Romanae ecclesiae et nobis immediate vel mediate subjecta condu- 
cendi but in the course of time general freedom of export had grown up. 
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account of these financial oper._J,ons, and now saw they 
would have support from the palace, refused to fulfil their 
contract; they ceased to pay the interest of the monte 
Farnese. It is afifinned that they were specially instigated 
to this by some of the prelates, who secretly took part in 
their business. The creditors of the monte, thus suddenly 
deprived of their income, pressed their claims, and sought 
redress from the papal government. Duke Odoardo, per- 
ceiving that he was intentionally wronged, disdained to seek 
for means of accommodation, but the complaints of the 
montists became so earnest, so urgent, and so general, that 
the pope thought himself justified in taking possession of 
the mortgaged domains, with a view to the restoration of 
so large a body of Roman citizens to their lawful rights. 
For this purpose. Urban sent a small armed force to Castro. 
The affair does not seem to have proceeded altogether 
without opposition. “We have been compelled,” he ex- 
claims, with excessive indignation in his moniioriuMy “ we 
have been compelled to fire four great shots, by means of 
which one of the enemy was left slain.” ^ On the 13th 
October, 1641, he took possession of Castro, nor was it his 
intention to stop there. In January, 1642, excommunica- 
tion was pronounced against the duke, who would not suffer 
the revenues to be touched; he was declared to have 
forfeited all his fiefs, and an army took the field for the 
purpose of depriving him of Parma and Piacenza also. 
The pope would not hear a word of pacification ; he affirmed 
that “between lord and vassal, nothing of the sort could 
find place; he would humble the duke; he had money, 
courage, and soldiers. God and the world would be on 
his side.” 

But by this proceeding the affair at once acquired a more 
general importance. The Italian states had long felt 
jealous of the repeated extensions given to the ecclesiastical 

^ This happened near a bridge. “ Dictus dominus Marchio, ex quo 
niililes numero 40 cirdter, qui in eisdem ponte et vallo ad pugnandum 
a[7positi fuerunt, amicabililer ex eis recedere recusabant, immo hostiliter 
pontifido exerdtui se opponebant, fuit coactus pro illoruna expugnatione 
quatuor magnorum tormentorum ictus explodere, quorum formidine 
hostes perterriti, fugam tandem arripuerunt, in qua unus ipsorum 
interfectus remansit,” 
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dominions. They would not suffer Parma to be appro- 
priated as Ferrara and Urbino had been, neither indeed 
had the house of Este resigned its rights to Ferrara, 
nor that of Medici certain claims on Urbino. All were 
offended by the arrogant pretensions of Don Taddeo, — the 
Venetians doubly so, because Urban VIII but a short time 
before had caused an inscription to be obliterated from the 
Sala Regia, wherein they were extolled for their pretended 
defence of Alexander III, an act which the people of 
Venice held to be a great insult.^ To these causes of ani- 
mosity were added political considerations of a more general 
character. As the Spanish predominance had formerly excited 
the suspicions and fears of the Italian states, so now did that 
of France produce the same effect. In all directions the 
Spanish monarchy was suffering severe losses, and the 
Italians feared lest a general revolution, even among them- 
selves, might ensue, should Urban VIII, whom all con- 
sidered the determined ally of the French, attain to in- 
creased power. On all these grounds they resolved to 
oppose him ; their troops assembled in the Modenese, 
and the Barberini were thus compelled to give up the 
attempt to march through that territory. The papal forces 
sent against the allies took up their quarters about 
Ferrara. 

Here then was to a certain extent repeated that contest 
between the French and Spanish interests which kept Europe 
at large in commotion ; but how much feebler 'were the 
motives, the forces, and the efforts that were here engaged 
in this petty strife. 

The peculiarity of the position in which the conflicting 
parties were placed, is strikingly exemplified by an expe- 
dition undertaken with his own unaided powers by the 
duke of Parma, who now found himself protected without 
much exertion on his own part, and yet entirely un- 
fettered. 

Without artillery or infantry, and with only three 
thousand horse, Odoardo made an incursion into the States 
of the Church. Fort Urbano, which had been erected at so 

^ This circumstance will be further considered in the Appendix, 
No. 117. 
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great a cost, and the assembled militia which had never 
prepared itself to meet an armed foe, opposed no resistance 
to his progress ; the people of Bologna shut themselves up 
within their walls, and Farnese marched through the country, 
without once obtaining a sight of the papal troops. The 
city of Imola having opened her gates to the duke, he paid 
a visit to the papal commandant, and exhorted the town 
to remain faithful to the Roman see, for it was not against 
Rome, as he affirmed, that he had taken up arms ; nor even 
against Urban VIII, but solely against his nephews; he 
marched under the banner of the Gonfaloniere of the 
Church, on which all might see the effigies of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and in the name of the Church he demanded free 
passage for his troops. In Faenza, preparations were made 
for defending the gates, but when the governor perceived 
the enemy, he caused himself to be let down from the walls 
by a rope, in order to hold conference with the duke in 
person ; the result of this interview w^as, that the gates 
were opened. Things proceeded in like manner at Forli. 
In all these towns the inhabitants looked quietly from 
their windows on the march of their enemy, as he passed 
through the streets. The duke proceeded across the 
mountains into Tuscany, and then again passed from Arezzo 
into the States of the Church. Castiglione da Lago and 
Citta del Pieve opened their gates to his troops ; he pressed 
forward without a pause, and filled the land with the terror 
of his name,^ Rome more particularly was perplexed and 
confounded ; the pope dreaded the fate of Clement VII, and 
made an attempt to arm his Romans ; but it was necessary 
first to gather funds, and to levy contributions from house 
to house, which was not accomplished without much 
offensive discourse, before a small body of cavalry could 
be got together. Had the duke of Parma then made 
his appearance, a couple of cardinals would, without doubt, 
have been despatched to meet him at the Milvian Bridge 
(Ponte Molle) with instructions to grant all that he might 
be pleased to demand. 

But neither was Odoardo Farnese a warrior. It would 

^ A circumstantial relation of this enterprise will be found in Siri’s 
Mercuric, tom. ii. p. 1289. 
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be difficult to conjecture by what considerations he was 
restrained, what reflections withheld him, or how he suffered 
himself to be led into negotiations from which^ he could 
expect to gain nothing. The pope recovered his breath ; 
with a zeal quickened by the sense of danger he fortified 
Rome,^ and managed to send a new army into the field, by 
which the duke, whose troops were not easily kept together, 
was vei*y soon driven from the States of the Church. As 
there was now nothing more to fear^ Urban again imposed 
the most rigorous conditions ; the ambassadors of the 
different sovereigns left Rome ; and even in unwarlike P'^ly, 
preparations were once more set on foot for a trial offTTte 
national weapons. 

First of all, in May, 1643, the confederate princes in- 
vaded the territory of Ferrara. The duke of Parma laid 
hands on a couple of fortresses, Bondeno and Stellata; 
the Venetians and Modenese joined their forces and 
marched deeper into the land. But the pope also had mean- 
while armed himself with his best skill as aforesaid ; he had 
set 30,000 men on foot, and got 6000 horse together, and 
the Venetians found it advisable to consider a little, before 
attacking so mighty a force ; they drew back, and in a short 
time it was the troops of the Church that were going 
forward into the territories of Modena and to Polesine di 
Rovigo.^ 

The grand duke of Tuscany made an ineffectual 

^ Deone : Si seguilano le fortificationi non solo di Borgo, ma dci 
rimanente della mum di Roma, alle quali sono depiitati trc cavdinali, 
Pallotta, Gabrieli et Orsino, che giornalmente cavalcano da una porta 
air altra ; e si tagliano tutte le vigne che sono appresso la mura per 
la parte di dentro dz Roma, cioe fanno strada tra la mura e le vigne 
e giardini con dan no grandissimo de’ padroni di esse : e cosi verrh 
an che tocco il bellissimo giardino de’ Medici, e perdera la particella che 
haveva nella mura di Roma,” [They are proceeding with the fortifica- 
tions, not only of the Borgo, but also of the remaining walls of Rome ; 
three cardinals are deputed to see this done, Pallotta, Gabriolli, and 
Orsino, and they prance about every day from one gate to the other. 
All the vines are cut down on the city side of the walls, that is, they 
are making a road between the w^alls and the vines, to the great injury 
of the proprietors. Very soon they will be falling on the beautiful 
garden of the Medici, and the last morsel they possess within the W'alls 
of Rome will be lost.] 

- Frizzi, Memorie per la Storia di Ferrara, v, p, 100. 
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attempt on Perugia. The troops of the pope even 
made incursions here and there within the territory of 
Tuscany. 

How extraordinary is the aspect of all these move- 
ments I how totally without nerve or spirit on either 
side 1 how inefficient, how useless, compared with the con- 
flicts proceeding at the same time in Germany, wdth the 
march of the Swedes from the Baltic to the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna, and from Moravia to Jutland I And 
yet they were not purely Italian ; foreigners served 
on both sides; the majority of the papal troops were 
Frenchmen, and the confederate army w^as principally 
German. 

But the Italian w^ar had nevertheless one result of a 
similar character to those more vigorously conducted ; the 
country was exhausted and the papal treasury more par- 
ticularly fell into the utmost embarrassment.^ 

Many were the expedients resorted to by Urban VIII 
for procuring the money he required. So early as Sep- 
tember, 1642, the bull of Sixtus V was submitted to a new 
deliberation, and this ended in the resolution to take 
500,000 scudi from the castle.^ It was obvious that the 
sum thus appropriated could not go far ; the practice w^as 
then commenced of taking loans from the remainder of that 
treasure ; that is to say, it was positively resolved that at 
some future time the money then abstracted should be paid 
back. We have already seen that personal taxation had been 
among the means adopted; and this method of raising funds 
was now frequently repeated. The pope gave intimation 
to the conservators of what sums he required, whereupon 


^ Riccius, Rerum Italicarum sui temporis narrationes, Narr. xix. 
p. 590 : “ Ingens opinioneque mains belluni exarsit ; sed primo impetn 
validum, inox senescens, postremo neutrius partis frnctu, imo militum 
rapinis incligenis exitiale, irritis conatibus prorsus inane mntua studia 
officiaqne abiit.’* 

® Deone, 20 Sett. 1642 : “ Havendo il papa fatto studiare da legisli 
c theologi di potere conforme la bolla di Sisto V cessare denari dal 
tesoro del castel Sant’ Angelo, il lunedi 22 del mese il papa tenne con- 

sistoro per il medesimo affare. Fu risoluto di cessare Soo'" scndi 

d’oro, a loo”’ per volta, e non prima die sia spesi qiielli che al presente 
sono ancora in essere della camera.’’ 
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the inhabitants, foreigners not excepted, were called on 
to contribute each his quota. But the principal depen- 
dence continued to be on the excise and customs. At first 
they were of such kind as to be but little felt, — on bruised 
corn, for example, the food of poultry ; but much heavier 
imposts soon followed, and these fell on articles of indis- 
pensable necessity, such as bread and salt, wine, fire-wood.^ 
It was at this time that the taxes made their second great 
advance, having attained in 1644 to the sum of 2,200,000 
scudi. It will now be understood from previous remarks 
that each new impost, or increase of an impost, was im- 
mediately funded, a monte established on it, and then sold. 
Cardinal Cesi, a former treasurer, computed that in this 
manner new debts were contracted to the amount of 
7,200,000 scudi, although 60,000 scudi still remained of the 
treasure. The entire expense of the war was stated to the 
Venetian ambassador in the year 1645, at more than 
12,000,000 scudi.‘^ 

The serious consequences to be apprehended from such 
a system now became daily more obvious ; credit was, at 
length, exhausted, and all resources were gradually failing. 
Neither did the war proceed altogether as was desired ; in 
a skirmish near L.agoscuro, 17th March, 1644, Cardinal 
Antonio was in imminent danger of being made prisoner, 
and escaped only by the fleetness of his horse.'^ The pope, 

^ Deone, 29 Nov. 1642 : “ Si sono imposte 3 nuove gabelle, iina 
sopra il sale oltre I’alte, la 2 ’^ sopra le legna, la 3'*' sopra la dogana, la 
quale in tutte le mercantie che vengono per terra riscuote 7 per cento, 
per acqua 10 per cento. Si e cresciuto uno per cento d’avvantaggio, 
e si aspettano altre 3 gabelle per le necessita correnti, una sopra le case, 
I’altra sopra li censi, la terza sopra li casali, cioe poderi nella cauipagna.” 
[Three new taxes have been imposed ; one on salt, in addition to the 
old one, the second on wood, and the third on the customs, being 
seven per cent, on merchandise brought by land, and ten per cent, on 
all that comes by water. This is raising them one per cent. ; and three 
other taxes are expected to meet the present necessities ; one on houses, 
another on mortgages, and a third on “casali,” that is to say, farms in 
the country.] 

- Relatione de’ quattro Ambasciatori : “L’erario si trova notabil- 
mente esausto, essendoci stato aifermato da piu cardinali, aver spesi 
j Barberini nella guerra passata sopra 12 milioni d’oro,’^ (App. 
No. 125.) 

* Nani, Storja Veneta, lib. xii. p. 740, 
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feeling hiiiiself constantly becoming weaker, was, at length, 
compelled to think of peace. 

The French undertook the task of mediation. The 
Spaniards had so little influence at the papal court, and 
had besides lost so much of their authority in all other 
quarters, that oiy this occasion they were entirely excluded. 

At a former period, the pope had often said that he knew 
well the purpose of the Venetians was to kill him with 
vexation, but that they should not succeed, for he would 
know how to hold out against them. Yet he now saw himself 
compelled to yield all they demanded, to revoke the sentence 
of excommunication pronounced against the duke of Parma, 
and restore Castro to his possession. Urban had never 
imagined that he could come to this extremity, and he felt 
it very deeply. 

He was afflicted also from another cause, the renewed 
fear, namely, that now assailed him, of having favoured his 
nephews unduly ; and this he dreaded to find lying heavily 
on his conscience, when he should stand in the presence of 
God. He once more called together certain theologians in 
whom he placed particular confidence. Cardinal Lugo, 
among others, with Father Lupis, a Jesuit, were summoned 
to hold a consultation in his presence. The conclusion they 
came to was, that since the nephews of his holiness had 
made so many enemies, it was perfectly just, nay, even 
necessary for the honour of the Apostolic See, that they 
should have the means of maintaining their dignity unim- 
paired after the decease of the pope and in defiance of their 
enemies.^ 

By these afflicting doubts, and with the bitter conscious- 
ness of having laboured to no purpose, the pope met the 
approach of death. His physician has recorded the fact, 
that at the moment when he was compelled to sign the peace 
of Castro, he was so completely overcome by distress of 
mind, as to fall into a swoon, and this was the beginning 
of the illness of which he died. He prayed that Heaven 
would avenge him on the godless princes who had forced 
him into war, and expired on the 29th July, 1644. 

^ Nicoletti, Vita di Papa Urbano, tom. viii. See Appendix, 
Ko. 120 ; see also No. 115. 
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Thus the papal see had scarcely been forced to retreat 
from the position it had occupied at the central point of 
European affairs, when it suffered a defeat as regarded 
those of Italy, and even in the concerns of its own states, 
exceeding any that had been inflicted on it for a long 
period. 

It is true that Pope Clement VIII had fallen out 
with the Eamese, and had been obliged, at length, to grant 
them pardon j but he did so, because he desired to avenge 
himself on the Spaniards, and required the aid of the 
remaining Italian princes for that purpose. The position of 
things at the moment we speak of was very different from 
this. Urban VIII had put forth his utmost strength to attack 
the duke of Parma, but the united forces of Italy had 
exhausted all the powers he could oppose to them, and 
compelled him to a disadvantageous peace. It was not to 
be denied that the papacy had once more sustained a 
decided defeat. 


5. INNOCENT X 

The effect of this position of affairs was made manifest 
on the assembling of the next conclave.^ The nephews of 
Urban VIII brought in eight and forty cardinals, creatures 
of their uncle; so large a faction had never before been seen. 
Yet it soon became evident that they would not be able to 
secure the elevation of Sacchetti, the man whom they had 
chosen, the scrutinies daily presenting a more and more 
unfavourable result. Perceiving this, and to prevent a 
declared antagonist from obtaining the tiara, Francesco 
Barberini finally decided for Cardinal Pamfili, who was, at 

^ Again arose the disorders and violence customary during a 
vacancy of the papal chair. J. Nicii Erylhraci Epist. Ixviii. ad lyr- 
rhenum, iii non. Aug. 1644 : " Civitas sine jure cst, sine dignitate 
respublica. Tantus in urbe armatorum numcrus cernitur, quantum me 
alias vidisse non meniini. Nulla domus est paulo lociipletior, quae non 
militum multorum piaesidio muniatur ; ac si in imum omnes cogerentur, 
magnus ex eis exercitus confici_ posset. Summa in urbe armormn im- 
punitas, summa licentia : passim caedes hominum hunt : nil ita fre- 
quenter auditur quam, hie vel ille notus homo est inter fcctus,” 
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least, one of those created by Urban VIII, although strongly 
disposed to the party of Spain, and expressly objected to by 
the French court. On the i6th September, 1644, Cardinal 
Painfili was elected. He took the name of Innocent X, in 
memory, as was believed, of Innocent VIII, in whose 
pontificate his house had come to Rome. 

By the elevation of Innocent X the policy of the Roman 
court once more received a change. 

The confederate princes, more particularly the Medici, 
to whom the new pope attributed his election, now obtained 
influence over that authority against which they were but 
lately in arms. The inscription relating to the Venetians, 
which Urban had effaced, wa "ored.^ Nearly all those 
elevated in the first promotL«r-x«at ensued were friends of 
Spain j a new accession of strength was acquired by the whole 
Spanish party, which now again held the French, at least in 
Rome, in equal balance. 

The Barberini were the first to feel this revolution of 
things. It is no longer possible to ascertain how much of 
all that was laid to their charge was well founded. They 
were declared to have perverted justice, and to have seized 
benefices belonging to others ; but the chief accusation against 
them was that of having misappropriated the public money. 
The pope resolved to call the nephew of his predecessor to 
account for the administration of the finances during the war 
of Castro.^ 

^ Relatione de* quattro Ambasciatori, 1645 : “II presente pontefice 
nel bel principio del suo governo ha con pnbliche dimostrationi registrale 
in marmi detestato le opinioni del processore, rendendo il lustro alle 
glorie degli antenati di VV EE.” [The present pontiff, in the very 
beginning of his government, has expressed his dissent from the opinion 
of his predecessor, by public demonstration registered in marble, and 
has restored their lustre to the glories of your excellency’s ancestors.] We 
see from this how high a tone they took as regarded that matter. ^ 

® Relatione delle cose correnti, 25 Maggio, 1646, MS. Chigi : “ I 
Barberini, come affatto esclusi dal matrimonio del novello pontefice, 
coniinciarono a machinar vastit^ di pensieri stimati da loro nobili. II 
papa continub ad invigili^e con ogni accuratezza che la discamerata 
camera fusse da loro sodisfatta.” [The Barberini, seeing themselvp 
utterly repudiated by the new pope, began to devise machinations in 
plenty, which they considered excellent ; but the pope continued to 
watch carefully, and insisted on having the untreasuried treasury satisfied 
by them.] 
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At first the Barberini believed that they could place 
themselves in security by means of Francej and as Mazarin 
had risen to his eminent station, in the service, and by the 
assistance of their house, he did not now let them want sup- 
port; they affixed the French arms to their palaces, and 
formally declared themselves under the protection of France. 
But Pope Innocent affirmed that he was there for the pur- 
pose of maintaining justice, and could not neglect to do so 
even though Bourbon were standing at the gates. 

Antonio, who was in the greatest danger, first took flight, 
in October, 1645. Some months later Francesco left the 
city, as did Taddeo, with his children. 

The pope caused their palaces to be seized, their offices 
to be distributed to others, and their luoghi di monte 
sequestrated. The Roman people applauded him in all 
these proceedings. On the 20th of February, 1646, an 
assembly was gathered in the Capitol : it was the most 
imposing that had been seen within the memory of man, 
from the number of persons, distinguished by their rank 
and titles, who took part in it. A proposal was made to 
entreat the pope to repeal, at least, that most oppressive 
of all the taxes imposed by Urban VIII — the tax on flour. 
But the connections of the Barberini resisted this proposal, 
in apprehension lest the debt founded on that impost 
should be paid out of their property in the event of its 
being repealed. Donna Anna Colonna, the wife of Taddeo 
Barberini, caused a memorial to be read, reminding the 
people of the services Urban VIII had rendered the city, 
and of his zeal for the administration of justice : she declared 
it to be unseemly that an appeal should be made against 
the lawful taxes imposed by a pontiff of such high merit. 
The resolution was adopted nevertheless: Innocent pro- 
ceeded to act upon it without delay, and the deficiency 
thereby occasioned was made good, as had been rightly 
anticipated, from the possessions of Don Taddeo.^ 

In the meantime, and while the family of the preceding 
pope was thus violently assailed and persecuted, it became 
a question, now the most important in every pontificate, by 

^ The passage from the Diario of Deone will be found in the Appendix, 
No. 122. 
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what means the new pontifical house was to establish itself. 
It is a circumstance of some weight in the general history 
of the papacy, that this was no longer accomplished by 
precisely the same method as on earlier occasions, although 
the scandal caused by the court was in itself much increased 
and aggravated. 

Pope Innocent was under obligations to his sister-in- 
law, Donna Olimpia Maidalchina of Viterbo; more particu- 
larly on account of the very considerable possessions that 
she had brought into the house of Pamfili. He accounted 
it, also, as a high merit in Donna Olimpia, that she had 
refused to form any second alliance after the death of his 
brother, her husband.^ His own interest more especially was 
promoted by this determination on her part. The manage- 
ment of the family possessions had been long committed 
to her care, and it is not therefore surprising if she now 
obtained influence over the administration of the papacy. 

This lady soon acquired a position of the highest im- 
portance at the court; it was to her that ambassadors paid 
their first visit on arriving in Rome. Cardinals placed her 
portrait in their apartments, as is customary with the por- 
traits of sovereigns, and foreign courts sought to conciliate 
her favour by presents. As the same path was taken by all 
who desired to obtain favours from the Curia, riches soon 
began to flow into her coffers; it was even reported that 
from all the inferior offices procured by her means she 
exacted a monthly contribution. In a short time she had 
established a great household, gave rich festivals and 
theatrical entertainments, travelled and bought estates. 
Her daughters were married into the most distinguished 
and wealthy families ; the first to one of the Ludovisi, the 
second to a son of the Giustiniani. For her son Don 
Camillo, who was of very mean capacity, she had originally 


1 Bussi, Storia di Viterbo, p. 331. Donna Olimpia was at first 
much esteemed. ^ The Venetian ambassadors, of the year 1645, say of 
her : “ e dama di gran prudenza e valore, conosce il poslo in cui si trova 
di cognala del pontefice, gode la stima e I’afTettione della S., ha 
seco raolta autorita.” [She is a lady of great prudence and worth ; she 
understands the position .she holds of sister-in-law to the pope ; she 
enjoys the esteem and affection of his holiness, and has great influence 
with him.] 
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thought it expedient to select the clerical profession, and 
intended him to assume, at least in externals, the position 
of cardinal-nephew ; ^ but an opportunity having presented 
itself for contracting a splendid marriage for him with the 
richest heiress in Rome, Donna Olimpia Aldobrandini, who 
had been set at liberty by the death of her husband, he 
returned to the secular condition and entered into that 
alliance. 

By this union Don Camillo was exalted to the highest 
happiness he could possibly desire ; his wife was not only 
rich, but still in the bloom of life, being graceful and full 
of intelligence; she supplied his deficiencies by her own 
rare qualities. But she also desired to rule. Between the 
mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law there was not a 
momenf s peace, and the house of the pope was disturbed 
by the contentions of two women. The newly-married 
pair were at first obliged to depart ; but they did not long 
endure to remain at a distance, and returned to the palace 
without the pope’s consent ; the dissensions of the family 
then became manifest to all the world. Donna Olimpia 
Maidalchina appeared, for example, on a certain occasion 
during the carnival, with a magnificent equipage and 
splendid train on the Corso; her son and his wife were 
standing at a window, but ^vhen their mother’s carriage 
appeared in sight, they turned and went away. This was 
remarked by every one. It became the subject of con- 
versation to all Rorae.^ The different parties next laboured 
to obtain influence 'with these dissentient relatives. 

The character and disposition of Pope Innocent were 

^ All were surprised at this from the first : '' lo stimo,” says Deonc, 
19 Nov. 1644.3 “che sia opera della S”h donna Olimpia che lu voliito 
vcdere il figlio caidinale e desidera piii toslo genero chenuora.” [I con- 
clude that this is the work of Donna Olimpia, who has desired to see 
her son a cardinal, and prefers a son-in-law to a danghter-in-law.] 

- Deone, Diario. At another time he relates as follows : ‘‘ Alcrcordi 
la tarda (Ag. 164S) la Olimpia con ambedue le figlhiole con molta 
comiliva passo per longo il corso ; ogn’ imo credeva chc ella anda&se a 
vi^itare la nuora, ma passo avanti la casa senza guardarla.” [On Wed- 
nesday, in the afternoon (August, 1648), the Signora Olimpia, with 
both her daughters, and a numerous train, passed along the Corso ; 
every one supposed that she was going to visit her daughter-in-law, but 
she passed before the house without looking at it.] 
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unfortunately better fitted for promoting and exasperating 
disputes of this kind than for appeasing them. 

Not that he was by any means a man of common 
qualities. In his earlier career, while attached to the Rota, 
in his office of mncio, or as cardinal, he had proved himself 
to be diligent in action, blameless of life, and upright in 
principle j this reputation he still maintained. His industry 
was thought the more extraordinary, from the fact that he 
had completed his seventy-second year at the period of 
his election. It was, nevertheless, boastingly remarked, 
that “labour does not weary himj after long exertion he 
is as fresh as he was before; he finds pleasure in conversing 
with those who seek him, and permits each person to say 
all that he desires to say,” The cheerful temper and affable 
manners of Innocent presented a striking contrast to the 
proud reserve of Urban VIII. He made it his particular 
concern to^ maintain peace and good order in Rome, and 
was ambitious of establishing security of property, and 
insuring the safety of all his subjects by night as well as by 
day. No injustice or oppression from the superior to the 
inferior, no injury of the weak by the powerful, was tolerated 
during the pontificate of Innocent X} 

He also compelled the barons to pay their debts. The 
duke of Parma had not yet satisfied his creditors, so that 
the pope could not appear in Rome without being implored 
aloud to procure justice for the montists; as there was, 
moreover, cause to believe that the bishop of Castro had 
been murdered at the instigation of the duke's government, 
it was at length resolved to take decisive steps in this matter 
also. The domains of the Farnese were once more offered 
for sale; solicitors and civil practitioners proceeded-to 
Castro and took possession of the town in the name of the 
montists,^ The duke again opposed resistance, and made 


^ Relatione di Contarini, 1648: "Rimira solamente con applica- 
tione alia qiiiete clello stalo ecclesiaslico e particolarmente di Roma, 
accio goda ciaschedimo delle proprie facoltd e della liberta del praticare 
la noLte e non riinanga Tinfenore tiranneggiato dal superiore.’^ 

® Deone, Biario, 16 Giugno, 1649 : ** II papa in questo negotio sta 
posto totalinente e mi disse : ‘non possiamo andare per le strade di 
Roma, che non si venga gridato dietro, che facciamo jjagare il duca di 
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a second attempt to penetrate into the States of the Church ; 
but this time he found no auxiliaries. Innocent X was not 
feared by the Italian princes as Urban had been ; he was 
rather, as we have seen, their ally. Castro was taken, its 
defences were demolished, and the duke was compelled to 
resign that district to the administration of the papal 
treasury, "which undertook to satisfy his creditors ; he even 
assented to the decision w^hich adjudged him to forfeit the 
whole domain if he failed to redeem the monti Fames! 
within eight years. The capital amounted to about 1,700,000 
scudi, the accumulated interest to 400,000 scudi. The duke 
seemed in no condition to raise so large a sum ; the agree- 
ment, which w’as moreover again effected by Spnish 
mediation, was tantamount to an enforced renunciation, 
and did but escape it in name. 

In all these transactions, Pope Innocent displayed energy, 
prudence, and determination; but he laboured under one 
defect which made it difficult to preserve a good under- 
standing with him, and which rendered his life bitter even 
to himself ; he reposed unvarying confidence in no^ one ; 
good-wdll and displeasure alternated with him according to 
the impression of the moment. 

This was experienced, among others, by the datary, 
Cecchini : after he had long enjoyed the papal favour, this 
officer suddenly found himself suspected, attacked, re- 
proached, and finally superseded by his subordinate, that 
IVIascambruno who was afterwards convicted of the most 
extraordinary forgeries.^ 

But perplexities of a still more painful character arose in 
the papal family itself, which was already sufficiently divided. 

After the marriage of Don Camillo Pamfili, Innocent X 
had no longer a nephew of the clerical order, a personage 
who had for a long time formed an essential part of the 
papal court and household. He once felt himself moved to 

Parma. Sono sette anni che non paga, e cli questa cntrata dcvon viver 
mold liioghi pii e vedove e pnpilli.* ” It is obvious that the pope’s 
motives were not reprehensible. 

^ Vita del C^. Cecchini, scritta da lui medcsimo. Scritlura contro 
Mons’^. Mascambruno, con laquale s* intende che 5’ instruisca il processo 
che contro il medesimo si va fahricando ; with the still more circum- 
stantial report, Pro R, P. D, Mascambruno, MS. Appendix, No. lar. 
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take particular interest in Don Camillo Astalli, a distant 
kinsman of his house, who was presented to him, and 
resolved to confer on this young man the dignity of cardinal- 
nephew. He took him into his household, gave him apart- 
ments in the palace, and entrusted him wnth a share in the 
business of the state. This elevation he caused to be 
publicly proclaimed by the firing of cannon from the castle 
of St. Angelo, and by other solemnities. 

Yet nothing resulted from that arrangement but new 
misunderstandings and vexations. 

The remainder of the papal family complained of being 
placed in the background; even the cardinals previously 
nominated by Innocent X were dissatisfied on perceiving a 
new-comer preferred to themselves;^ but above all other 
persons, Donna Olimpia Maidalchina was displeased ; she 
had commended the young Astalli, and had proposed his 
elevation to the cardinalate, but she had by no means 
expected that his favour would go so far. 

In the first place, she was herself sent away. The 
secular nephew and his wife, who was declared by a con- 
temporary to be “ as greatly exalted above ordinary women 
as he was sunk beneath the level of ordinary men,’' gained 
access to the palace. 

But the nearly related secular nephew did not long main- 
tain his friendly relations with the adopted ecclesiastical 
nephew ; the elder Olimpia was recalled to keep the house 
in order. 

In a very short time she had recovered all her accus- 
tomed influence.® 

1 Deone, Diario, lO Sett. 1650 : “Discorrela corte che’l papa ha 
peiduto il beneficio conferito a tutte le sue creature, che si tengono 
olTosc che papa habbia preferito un giovane senza esperienp a tiitti 
loro, tra’ quali sono huomini di molto valore, segno che tutti I’ha per 
diffidenti overo inelti alia carica.” Much is said of this in a paper 
entitled Osservationi sopra la futura elettione, 1652: credo che 

sia solamcnte un capriccio che all’ improviso gli venne conoscendo 

appena inons’’. Camillo Astalli.*' [I believe that this is merely a capric-^ 
... the pope scarcely knowing Mons^ Astalli.] 

® Pallavicini, Vita di Papa Alessandro VII : La scaltra vecchia 
pass6 con breve mezzo dall’ estremo della disgratia all* estremo della 
gratia.” [The crafty old woman has mounted in a short lime from the 
extremity of disgrace to the height of favour.] 
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In one of the apartments of the Villa Pamfili stand the 
busts of the pope and his sister-in-law ; when these are com- 
pared — when the features of the woman, full of intelligence 
and firm decision, are considered, together with the mild 
and inexpressive countenance of the pope, it becomes at 
once obvious that his being governed by his sister-in-law 
was not only possible but inevitable. 

After she had regained admission to the palace, she too 
refused to suffer that the advantages consequent on the 
position of a nephew should be imparted to any other house 
than her own. Since Astalli would not divide his authority 
with her as she desired, she did not rest until he had lost 
the favour of the pope, w^as cast down from his eminence 
and sent from the palace, nor until she had herself recovered 
her undivided rule, and reigned absolute mistress in the 
house. On the other hand, won over by gifts, she now 
formed an intimate connection with the Barberini, who had 
meanwhile returned to Rome. 

How grievously must all these changes from disgrace to 
favour, and from favour to disgrace, with the continual dis- 
sensions among those most immediately connected with 
him, have oppressed and disturbed the poor old pope. 
Nor can the inward longings of the spirit be stilled by the 
declared rupture that may seem to re-establish quiet ; the 
affections that should have consoled and gladdened his age 
were turned into sources of grief and distress. The aged 
pontiff now felt, moreover, that he was made the instrument 
for gratifying a womanly desire for authority and love of 
gain ; he disapproved of and was rendered unhappy by this 
state of things ; gladly would he have brought it to an end, 
but he had not the energy and resolution required, nor did 
he indeed know how to do without his sister-in-law. His 
pontificate, which ought to have been numbered among 
the more fortunate, since it passed without any remarkable 
disaster, yet acquired an evil reputation from these irregu- 
larities in the family and the palace. Innocent was himself 
rendered even more capricious, self-willed, and burdensome 
to himself than he had been made by nature.^ 

^ Pallavicini : “Fra pretiosi arredi oggetto fetente e stomachevole 
proruppe a varie dimostrationi quasi di smanie. Assai te- 
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To the last days of his life we find him occupied in de- 
spoiling and inflicting new banishments on his other relations, 
and in this comfortless state of things he died, Jan. 5, 1655. 

The corpse lay three days before any one of those con- 
nected with him, on whom by the usage of the couit the 
duty of interment devolved, had given a thought to the care 
of it. Donna Olimpia declared that she was a poor widow, 
and that it was beyond her powers ; no other person con- 
sidered himself under any obligation to the deceased pontiff. 
Finally, a canon, who had once been in the papal service, 
but had been long dismissed, expended half a scudo, and 
caused the last honours to be rendered to his late master. 

But we are not to suppose that these domestic contentions 
were merely personal in their ultimate consequences. 

It is evident that the system of government by nephews, 
which had exercised so complete an authority in the state, 
and so powerful an influence on the Church during previous 
pontificates, after receiving a severe shock in the latter years 
of Urban VIII, had now fallen into abeyance, and was, 
indeed, for ever doomed. 


6. ALEXANDER VII AND CLEMENT IX 

The succeeding conclave immediately presented an un- 
accustomed appearance. 

The nephews of the deceased pontiff had hitherto pre- 
sented themselves, with a numerous band of devoted ad- 
herents, to dominate the new election. Innocent X left no 
nephew who could hold the cardinals of his creation together, 
or unite them into a faction. None owed their elevation 
to Astalli, who had guided the helm of state for a short 

mulo, niente amato, non senza qualche gloria e lelicita ne’ successi 
esterni, ma inglorioso e niiserabile per le continue o tragedie o comedie 
domestiche.” ‘ [In the midst of splendid appointments a fetid and loath- 
some object ... he broke into various exclamations with a sort of 
frenzy. . . . Not a little feared, but by no means loved, he had some 
success and credit in his public affairs, but was most ingloiious and 
wretched from the continually recurring scenes either of tragedy or 
comedy in his domestic life.] See Appendix, Nos. 129, 130. 
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time only, and had exercised no prevailing influence, nor 
did any of them feel bound to his interests. For the first 
time, during many centuries, the new cardinals entered the 
conclave with unlimited freedom of choice. They w'ere 
recommended to unite of their own accord under one head, 
and are reported to have replied that every one of them had 
a head and feet of his own; they were for the most pait 
men of distinguished character and independent modes of 
thinking, united certainly among themselves (they were 
designated the flying squadron — squadrone volante),^ but 
they would no longer be guided by the will of a nephew, 
and had resolved to act upon their own convictions and 
judgment. 

While Innocent X yet lay on his death-bed, one of this 
“ squadron,” Cardinal Ottoboni, is said to have exclaimed, 
“ This time we must seek an honest man.” If you want 
an honest man,” replied another of the party, Cardinal 
Azzolini, “there stands one,” — he pointed to Cardinal 
Chigi.- And Chigi had not only obtained the reputation of 
being an able man of upright intentions, but was particularly 
distinguished as an opponent of the abuses involved in the 
forms of government hitherto prevailing. But the friends 
he had secured were confronted by very powerful antagonists, 
more especially among the French. When Mazarin, driven 
out of France by the troubles of the Fronde, was making 
preparations on the German frontier to replace himself, by 
force of arms, in possession of his lost power, his efforts had 
not been promoted by Chigi, — who was then nuncio at 
Cologne, — so effectively as he thought himself entitled to 
expect; from that time, therefore, Mazarin had entertained 
a personal animosity to Chigi. It followed from this circum- 
stance that the election cost much labour, and the contest was 
once more protracted to a very great length ; finally, how- 
ever, the new members of the conclave, the “ squadronisti,” 

^ Pa.l]avicininaiiieslhefollowingasconfederates ; Imperiale, Omodei, 
Borromeo, Odescalchi, Pio, Aquaviva, Ottoboni, Albizi, Gualtieri, and 
Azzolini. The iranie of Sqnadron'e was given them by the Spanish 
ambassador. 

“Se vogliano un uomo dabene, quegli ^ desso, et additb Ch 
Chigi, che era indi lontano alquanto neUa medesima camera.” (Palla- 
vicini.) 
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carried their point. On the 7th of April, 1655, Fabio Chigi 
was elected. He took the name of Alexander VIL 

The new pontiff was compelled, by the very principle 
which had suggested his elevation, to conduct his govern- 
ment on a system wholly different from that adopted by his 
more immediate predecessors; he seemed also to have 
determined on doing this. 

For a considerable time he would not permit his nephews 
to visit Rome, and boasted that he had not suffered one 
penny to be turned to their advantage. His confessor, 
Pallavicini, who was then writing the history of the Council 
of Trent, at once inserted a passage in his work, predicting 
everlasting fame to Alexander VII, more particularly on 
account of this self-denial with regard to his family.^ 

But it must always be a difficult thing to abandon a cus- 
tom once firmly established, and the rather because it never 
could have gained prevalence without possessing in itself 
some quality that was commendable — some natural claim to 
existence. There are persons in every court who are always 
prepared to put this better aspect of a custom in the most 
favourable light, and who delight to cling firmly to ancient 
usage, however obvious its abuses may be. 

It was thus gradually intimated to Alexander VIT, first 
by one, and then by another, of those surrounding him, that 
it was not seemly to permit the papal kinsmen to remain in 
the rank of private citizens in some remote town ; nay, that 
it was, in fact, impossible, for that the people of Siena were 
not to be restrained from paying princely honours to his 
house, whereby the Holy See might readily become involved 
in misunderstandings with Tuscany. There were other 

1 In his Latin biography of Alexander VII he says : “ Populus, qui 
l^rae multis vectigalibus humeris sibi ferre videbatur recentiores ponii- 
ficlas domoa tot opibus onustas, huic Alexandri magnanimitali 

mirifice plaudebat ; inexplicabili detrimento erat et sacro imperio 

distributione minus aequa beneticiorum et perpetuis populi oneribus.” — 
Relatione de’ IV Ambasciatori 1655 : E conlinenza sin ora eroica 
quella <li che S. S** si mostra armata, escludendo dalP adito di Roma 
il fratello, i nepoti e qualunque si pregia di congiontione di sangue 
seco ; et e tanto piii da ammirarsi questa parsimonia d’affetti verso i 
suoi congiunti quanto die non e destillata nella mente dalle persuasioni, 
xna h volontaria e natavi per propria elettione.” See Appendix, Nos. 
130, 132, and 135. 
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advisers who, not content with confirming these remarks, 
added further, that the pontiff would give a still better 
example if he received his connections at the court, and 
proved that he could hold them in proper restraint, than if 
he kept them altogether at a distance. But the most effec- 
tual impression was unquestionably produced by Oliva, the 
rector of the Jesuits’ college, who directly declared that the 
pope would be guilty of a sin if he did not summon his 
nephews to his side. He maintained that the foreign am- 
bassadors would never have so much confidence in a mere 
minister as in a near relation of the pope ; that the holy 
father, being thus less perfectly supplied with intelligence, 
would have fewer facilities for the due administration of his 
office.^ 

It scarcely required so many arguments to persuade the 
pope into a course towards which he could not but feci 
inclined. On the 24th of April, 1656, he proposed in the 
consistory the question, whether it seemed good to the 
cardinals, his brethren, that he should employ his kinsmen 
in the service of the papal see. No one ventured to speak 
against the measure, and they very soon arrived.^ The 
brother of the pope, Don Mario, obtained the most lucrative 
appointments, as the superintendence of the regulations 
respecting corn (annona), and the administration of justice 
in the Borgo. His son Flavio was declared cardinal 
padrone, and was soon in possession of ecclesiastical 
revenues to the amount of 100,000 scudi. Another brother 
of the pontiff, who had been an object of particular affec- 
tion to his holiness, was no longer living; but his son, 
Agostiiio, was chosen to become the founder of a family. 
The richest possessions were gradually conferred on him, 


^ Scritture politiche, &c. : “Un giorno Oliva prese occasione cli 
dire al padre Luti ” (Father Luti had been brought iqD with the pope, 
paid him frequent visits, and desired that the nephews should be in- 
vited) ‘Jche il papa era in oblige sotto peccato mortale di chiamare a 
Roma i suoi nepoti.” He then gave his reasons as above cited. 

® Pallavicini “ In quei primi giorni i partiali d’ Alessandro non 
potean comparir in publico senza soggiacere a mordaci scherni.’* [In 
the first days after that event, the advisers of Alexander could not 
appear in public without subjecting themselves to bitter taunts.] See 
Appendix, No. 132, 
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asj for example, the incomparable Ariccia, the principality 
of Farnese, the palace in the Piazza Colonna, and many 
luoghi di monte j he was, besides, married to a Borghese.^ 
The favours of the pontiff were indeed at length extended 
to more remote connections also; among others, to the 
Comrnendatore Bichi, who occasionally appears in the 
Candian war, and even to the Sienese in general. 

Things might thus have seemed to be returning entirely 
to their earlier condition; but this was, nevertheless, not 
the case, 

Flavio Chigi was far from possessing an authority equal 
to that of Pietro Aldobrandini, or Scipione Cafarelli, or 
Francesco Barb erini, nor did he even seek to obtain it. 
The exercise of power had no charrhs for him ; he rather 
felt disposed to envy his secular cousin, Agostino, to whom 
the essential enjoyments of life had been awarded with but 
little toil or pains on his part. 

Nay, Alexander VII himself no longer ruled with an 
authority approaching to the absolute and unlimited power 
of his predecessors. 

Even during the pontificate of Urban VIII a “ congrega- 
tione di stato ” had been established, the office of which 
was, after due deliberation, to decide on the most important 
questions affecting the general affairs of the state ; but its 
effect was not at that time of any great moment. Under 
Innocent X it obtained much higher importance. Pancirolo, 
secretary of that congregation, the first distinguished man 
who held the appointment, and by whom the foundation of 
its subsequent credit was laid, retained to his death the 
largest share in the government of Innocent X, and to his 
influence it was attributed that no nephew could obtain firm 


^ Vita di Alessandro VII, 1666 : “II principato Farnese, che vale 
100™ scudi, la Riccia, che costa altrettanto, il palazzo in piazza Colonna, 
che finito arrivera ad altri 100™ sc., formano bellissimi stabili per Don 
Augustino, et aggiuntovi i luoghi di monte et altri officii comprati 
faranno gli stabili di una sola tesla piii di mezzo xnilione, senza le anuue 
rendite di 25“' sc., che gode il commendator Bichi, e senza ben ioo‘” e 
pill sc. d’entrala che ogni anno entrano nella borsa del Ch Chigi.” 
These are obviously such calculations as might be made in the current 
talk of the day, and to which no higher value must be attributed. See 
Appendix, Nos. 130 and 135. 
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possession of power during that pontificate. Chigi himself 
was for some time invested with this dignity ; it was now en- 
joyed by Cardinal Rospigliosi, in whose hands was vested the 
entire administration of foreign aifairs. Associated with him 
was Cardinal Corrado of Ferrara, who was of high authority 
in all matters pertaining to ecclesiastical immunities. The 
direction of the monastic orders was entrusted to Monsignore 
Fugnaiio, and theological questions were decided by Cardinal 
Pallavicini. The congregations, which had possessed but 
little weight under earlier popes, now again acquired con- 
sideration and independent efficiency. The opinion was 
already expressed and defended^ that the pope had the 
power of absolute and unfettered decision in spiritual affairs 
only; in all temporal matters, on the contrary — as, for 
example, the declaration of w^ar, the conclusion of peace, 
the alienation of territory, or the imposition of taxes — he 
was bound to ask counsel from the cardinals,^ and, in fact, 
Pope Alexander took but little active part in the administra- 
tion of the state. For two months at a time he would go 
to Castelgandoifo, wffiere all business was studiously avoided ; 
when he was in Rome, the afternoons were devoted to litera- 
ture. Authors then presented themselves before the pontiff ; 
they read their works aloud, and it was a favourite occupa- 
tion of Alexander to suggest improvements. Even in the 
mornings it was difficult to obtain audience of him for actual 
business. I served,” says Giacomo Quirini, during forty- 
two months with Pope Alexander, and I perceived that he 
had merely the name of pope, not the command of the 
papal power. Of those qualities by which he had been 
distinguished while cardinal, vivacity of intellect, power of 
discrimination, decision in difficult cases, and facility of 
expression, not a trace could be found; business was 
entirely set aside. He thought only of passing his life in 
undisturbed repose of mind.”^ 


^ Giac. Quirini : I cardinali, particolarmente Albicci, prelcn- 
devano che il papa potesse disporre d’indulgenze . » . ; ina per pace 
e guerra, alienatione di stati, impositione di gabelle dovrebbe ricorreie 
ai cardinali.” See Appendix, No. 136. 

® “ Datosi quel capo alia quiete dell* animo, al solo pensiere di vivere, 
e con severe di\deto ripudiato il negotio.” 
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Alexander was himself occasionally conscious of the 
real state of affairs, and the knowledge of it displeased him ; 
when his projects failed, he w^ould attribute the blame to the 
interested conduct of the cardinals. He was heard to speak 
to this effect even in the delirium that preceded his death. 

But since this was but the natural result of the course of 
things, it continued as before. 

Those cardinals of the Squadrone,” who had most 
powerfully contributed to the election of Alexander VII, 
and had possessed great influence through his whole ad- 
ministration, gave the decisive voice in the conclave suc- 
ceeding his death ; but with this difference, that they had 
now a better understanding with France. On the 2cth of 
June, 1667, Rospigliosi, previously secretary of state, was 
raised to the papal throne under the name of Clement IX.^ 

All voices united to declare that the new ponthf w^as the 
best and kindest man that could possibly be found. It is 
true that he was not so active as well-intentioned : he was 
compared to a tree, perfect in its branches, full of leaf, and 
perhaps producing blossoms, but bearing no fruit. All the 
moral qualities that consist in the absence of faults — purity 
of life, diffidence, and moderation — he possessed in an 
eminent degree. He was the first pope who really kept 
within due bounds in the promotion of his kindred. They 
were not directly kept at a distance ; on the contrary, they 
were suffered to occupy the accustomed position, and even 
founded a new family ; but this happened only because an 
opportunity presented itself for the marriage of a young 
Rospigliosi with a Pallavicini of Genoa, a very rich heiress. 
The advantages they obtained from their uncle were very 

^ Quirini: “Dalle pratiche di volanti, ch’in vero ebbero il merilo 
della presente elettione, successe cbe Chigi con nial regolato consiglio 
e fuori di tempo et ordine si dichiaro in sala regia nell* entrare in 

capella alio scrutinio, che acconsentiva alia nomina di Rospigliosi. 

Ottoboni inanzi dell’ adoratione fu dichiai-ato piodatario, Azzolini se- 
gretario di stato.” [By the contrivances of the “Volanti,” who cer- 
tainly had the merit of the present election, it happened that Chigi, 
unadvisedly and without regard to time or order, declared in the Sala 
Regia, when about to enter the chapel for the scrutiny, that he con- 
sented to the nomination of Rospigliosi. • . . Even before the adoration 
Ottoboni was declared prodat?irio, ^nd Azzolini, secretary of state.] 
See Appendix, No. 136, 
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moderate; they did not appropriate the public property, 
with the exception of some luoghi di monte that were given 
to them; nor did they divide the management of public 
affairs and the power of government among themselves. 
Here, then, we perceive the most important change. 
Hitherto, on every new accession to the throne, the whole, 
or in any case the greater part, of the state officials were 
changed ; the character and proceedings of the court were 
regulated accordingly. Clement IX abolished this custom; 
he would have no one dissatisfied ; he confirmed the appoint- 
ments of all wffiom he found in office, with the exception of 
a few among the highest places.^ In these he placed car- 
dinals such as Ottoboni and Azzolini, — members of the 
Squadrone,” men who had decided the last elections, and 
were, besides, of great weight. He was far from persecuting 
the relatives of previous popes, as had been usual during so 
many pontificates. The recommendations of Flavio Chigi 
availed but little less wfith him than with Alexander; favours 
were still bestowed through his hands : all things remained 
as they had been at the death of Alexander VII, 

The countrymen of Clement, the people of Pistoia, found 
themselves grievously disappointed. They had been calcu- 
lating on favours similar to those that had just been conferred 
on so many of the Sienese, We find it repoited, that all 
the men of Pistoia then in Rome were perceived to assume 
a certain air of consequence, and began to swear by the word 
cf a nobleman; how bitter, then, was their astonishment, 
when they found that the places they had hoped for were 
not even vacated, much less bestowed upon themselves. 

It is true that Clement IX did not omit to distribute the 
bounty with wffiich it had been customary for the popes to 


^ Grimani, Relatione : I suoi corteggiani sono mal soclisfatti, per 
non haver volauto rimuovere aicnno de* ministri et official! cli quelli 
dell’ antecedente pontefice, come sempre costumarono di far gli altii 
pontefici.” This was blamed, because it would leave his kindred 
without due suppoit after his death: “Quelli che havevano ricevute 
le cariche di Alessandro VII, benche non rimossi da Clemente, con- 
serveianno I’obligatione agli eredi di Alessandro.” [Those who have 
received their places from Alexander VII, though indebted to Clement 
for not removing them, will yet repay their obligation to the heirs of 
Alexander.] See Appendix, No. 138, 
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signalize their accession to the throne ; he even cairied his 
liberality to an unwonted length, bestowing more than six 
hundred thousand scudi during the first month of his pontifi- 
cate. But this sum was not given to his countrymen, nor 
even ^ to his family : representations were in fact made to 
his kinsmen on the neglect he displayed as regarded their 
interests.^ It was divided among the cardinals, and the 
leading members of the Curia in general. Reports imme- 
diately prevailed to the effect that this was the result of 
stipulations made in the conclavcj but no distinct trace of 
any such thing can be discovered. 

This proceeding was rather in accordance with the 
general modification of opinion which had taken place 
during this period in almost every part of Europe. 

There has never been a time more favourable to the 
aristocracy than the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when, throughout the wdiole extent of the Spanish monarchy, 
the power which preceding kings had withdrawn from the 
high nobility, had again fallen into their hands ; when the 
constitution of England acquired, amidst the most perilous 
conflicts and struggles, the aristocratic character which it 
retains even to our own times ; when the French parliaments 
persuaded themselves that they could perform a part similar 
to that of the English parliament; when the nobility 
acquired a decided predominance through all the German 
territories — one here and there excepted, where some 
courageous prince overpowered all efforts for independence; 
when the Estates of Sweden attempted to impose insuffer- 
able restraints on the sovereign authority, and the Polish 
nobility attained to unfettered independence. The same 
spirit was now becoming prevalent in Rome ; a numerous, 
powerful, and wealthy aristocracy surrounded the papal 
throne ; the families already established imposed restraints 
on those that were but newly rising ; from the self-reliance 
and authoritative boldness of monarchy, the ecclesiastical 


^ ** ConsiderandogU che con tanta profusione d’oro e d’argento una 
lunga catena per la poverta della loro casa lavoravano.’’ [Calling 
their attention to the fact, that with this profusion of gold and silver, 
a long chain was being formed to keep their house in a state of poverty.] 
(Quirini.) 
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sovereignty was passing to the deliberation^ sobriety, and 
measured calmness of aristocratic government. 

Under these circumstances, the court assumed an altered 
form; a remarkable pause occurred in the continuous 
influx of strangers, who had hitherto sought their ad- 
vancement in Rome, in the unceasing whirl and succes- 
sion of new adventurers ; a fixed population had now 
been formed, which received accessions more rarely, and 
less extensively. We will here cast a glance on this 
population, 


7. ELEMENTS OF THE ROMAN POPULATION 

Let us begin with those higher classes of whom we have 
just been making mention. 

Among them there still flourished those old and long- 
renowned Roman races, the Savelli, Conti, Orsini, Colonna, 
and Gaetani. The Savelli yet retained their ancient 
jurisdiction of the Corte Savella, with the privilege of 
saving one criminal in every year from the punishment of 
death the ladies of that house maintained their imme- 
morial custom of never leaving their palaces, or doing so 
only in a carefully closed carriage. The Conti prided them- 
selves on the portraits of popes issuing from their family, 
that adorned their halls. The Gaetani recalled, with com- 
placency, their connection with Boniface VIII, w^hose spirit, 
as they believed, and as others also were inclined to concede, 
still rested on their house. The Colonna and Orsini made 
it their boast, that for centuries no peace had been concluded 
between the princes of Christendom, in which they had 
not been included by name.^ But however powerful these 
houses may have been in earlier times, they certainly owed 
their importance in those now before us to their connec- 
tion with the Curia and the popes. The Orsini, although 

^ Discorso del dominio temporale e spirituale del Sommo Pontefice, 
1664. 

® Descrittione delle famiglie nobilj Romane, MS. in the Library of 
St, Mark, vi. 237 and 234. ^ 
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possessing the most noble domains, from which they ought 
to have derived a revenue of 80,000 scudi, were yet greatly 
impoverished by an ill considered liberality, and required 
the assistance afforded by ecclesiastical offices. The con- 
testabile, Don Filippo Colonna, had been enabled to restore 
order to his financial affairs, only by the permission he had 
obtained from Urban VIII to reduce the rate of interest on 
his debts, and by the ecclesiastical benefices conferred on 
four of his sons.^ 

For it was a custom long established, that the families 
newly rising should enter into direct connection with those 
ancient princely houses. 

Under Innocent X, there existed for a considerable 
time, as it w^ere, two great factions, or associations of 
families. The Orsini, Cesarini, Borghese, Aldobrandini, 
Ludovisi, and Giustiniani were with the Pamfili; while 
opposed to them, were the house of Colonna and the Bar- 
berini. By the reconciliation of Donna Olimpia with the 
Barberini, the union became general, and comprised all 
the families of name. 

And even in this circle of families we now perceive a 
decided change. In earlier times, the pontifical house had 
always taken a highly predominant part, oppressing their 
predecessors, and casting them into the shade, by the 
acquisition of superior wealth. This was now no longer 
possible, partly because the older houses had become 
too rich, either by continual intermarriages or by good 

^ Almaden, Relatione di Roma: “II primogenito ^ Don Frederico 
principe di Botero ; il secondo Don Girolomo cardinale, cuore del 
padre e mcri lament e per esser signore di tutta bonta ; il terzo^ Don 
Carlo, il quale dopo diversi soldi di Fiandra e di Germania si fece 
monaco ed abate Casinense ; il quarto Don Marc Antonio, accasato in 
Sicilia ; il quinto Don Prospero commendatore di S. Giovanni ; il 
sesto Don Pietro abbate secolare, stroppio della persona, nia altrettanto 
fatica d’ingegno.” [The eldest son is Don Frederico, prince of Botero ; 
the second is Don Girolamo, the delight of his father’s heart, and 
deservedly so, for he is a nobleman full of all goodness ; the third is 
Don Carlo, who, after various military services in Flanders and Germany, 
became a monk and abbot ; the fourth is Don Marc Antonio, married 
in Sicily ; the fifth Don Prospero, commendator of St. Giovanni; the 
sixth Don Pietro, a secular abbot, lame in person, but he labours all 
the more by his intellect and mind.] See Appendix, No. 123, 
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management, but chiefly because the papal treasury had been 
gradually exhausted. The Chigi could no longer venture 
to aspire to surpass their predecessors; the Rospigli^i did 
not even wish to do so, — they considered it quite sufficient 
if they could attain to being received among them. 

All social communities are portrayed, or reflected, so 
to speak, in some intellectual product, some peculiarity of 
usage, some point of manner ; the most remarkable product 
of this Roman community, and its mode of life and inter- 
course, was the ceremonial of the court. At no time have 
the forms of etiquette and ceremony been more rigorously 
insisted on than at the period we now treat of— a fact in 
harmony with the aristocratical tendencies universally pre- 
vailing. The perfection of order to which all ceremony 
was elaborated in Rome, may have proceeded from the 
claim advanced by this court to take precedence of all 
others, a claim it thus sought to intimate in certain external 
forms, ^ or perhaps in part also from the circumstance that 
the ambassadors of France and Spain had there contended 
for precedence from time immemorial. There were, besides, 
continual disputes in regard to rank, between the ambas- 
sadors and the higher officials of the Roman court, — the 
governatore, for example, or between the cardinals who had 
seats in the Rota and those who had none; as also between 
a variety of other corporate bodies of officials, and between 
the different races, — the Orsini and Colonna, for example. 
Sixtus V had vainly sought to amend this evil in the case 
of these two houses, by deciding that the eldest of either 
house should take precedence : when this was a Colonna, 
the Orsini did not appear ; when it was an Orsini,^ the 
Colonna were not to be seen ; and even to these families, 
the Conti and Savelli resigned the precedence with infinite 
reluctance, and only under perpetual protest. Distinctions 
of rank were marked with minute precision ; when the 
kinsmen of the pontiff entered the papal apartments, for 
example, the two leaves of the folding-doors were thrown 
open ; other barons or cardinals were compelled to content 

^ These attempts are complained of by the French ambassador 
Bethune, among others, 1627, 23 February. In Siri, Memorie rec. vi. 
p. 262. 
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themselves with one. A singular manner of denoting respect 
had been introduced^ — a man stopped his carriage on meet- 
ing the equipage of a superior or patron. The Marchese 
Mattei was said to be the first who adopted this mode of 
doing honour, by paying it to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese , 
that cardinal then stopped his carriage also, and' they ex- 
changed a few words.^ The example was soon followed by 
others; ambassadors received this mark of respect from 
their countrymen ; the usage became universal, and in 
despite of its excessive inconvenience, it was soon con- 
sidered an universal duty. It is precisely to things the 
most insignificant that self-love clings most fondly, and 
each excuses himself, by affirming that he must not act in 
prejudice to the rights of his connections, and those of a 
similar rank to his own. 

We will now proceed a step lower in the social scale. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century there w'ere 
computed to be fifty noble families in Rome of three 
hundred years’ standing, thirty-five of two hundied, and 
sixteen of one hundred years. None were permitted to 
claim a more ancient descent, and they were generally traced 
to an obscure, or even a low origin.*-* The greater part of 
them had originally settled in the Campagna, but they had 
unhappily suffered themselves, as we before related, to be 
led into selling the principal portion of their estates to the 
pontifical houses, and had then invested the proceeds in 
the papal monti. This appeared, at first, to secure them no 
inconsiderable advantage ; the papal families paid very high 
prices, frequently more than the value, while the interest 
of the luoghi di monte, drawn without need for exertion, 

^ In the Barberini Library I saw a special treatise on this subject : 
“ Circa il fermar le carrozze per complimento e come s’introdusse in 
uso.” 

® Almaden ; “ La maggior parte delle famiglie oggi stimate a Roma 
nobili vengono da basso pnncipio, come da notaro, speziale die sarebbe 
da sopportare, ma delP arte puzzolente della concia di corame. lo 
benche sappia particolarmente I’origine, non pero lo scrivo per non 
offendere alcmio.” [The greater part of the families now considered 
noble in Rome came from very base beginnings, not only from a notary 
or apothecary, which might be endurable, but even from the ill-odoured 
art of tanning leather. Although I know the origin of all particularly, 
yet I do not write it, that I may not offend any.] 
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produced a better revenue than could be derived from the 
most industrious cultivation of the land. But they were soon 
made to feel that their real estates had been transformed into 
fluctuating capital. Alexander VII saw himself compelled 
to a reduction of the monti. Credit was shaken by this 
proceeding, and the value of the luoghi became grievously 
depressed. There was no family that escaped loss by this 
measure. 

But by the side of the old families there rose up various 
new ones. All the cardinals and prelates of the Curia 
proceeded according to the pope’s example, and each in 
proportion to his means employed the surplus of his ecclesi- 
astical revenue for the aggrandizement of his kindred, the 
foundation of a new family. There were others who had 
attained to eminence by judicial appointments, and many 
were indebted for their elevation to being employed as 
bankers in the affairs of the Dataria. Fifteen families of 
Florence, eleven of Genoa, nine Portuguese, and four 
French, are enumerated as having risen to more or less 
consideration by these means, according to their good 
fortune or talents ; some of them, whose reputation no 
longer depended on the affairs of the day, became monarchs 
of gold; as, for example, under Urban VIII, the Guicciar- 
dini and Doni, with whom may be named the Gius- 
tiniani, Primi, and Pallavicini.’- But even, without affairs 
of this kind, families of consideration were constantly re- 
pairing to Rome, not only from Urbino, Rieti^ and Bologna, 
but also from Parma and Florence. The establishment of 
the monti and saleable offices contributed to invite many 
to the capital. The luoghi di monte, more particularly, 
were for a long time greatly sought for, especially the 
vacabili,” which 'were a kind of life annuity, and there- 
fore paid ten and a half per cent., but were, nevertheless, 
as a rule transferred from older to younger persons; 

^ Almaden : “ Non passano ancora la seconda generatione di citta- 

clinanza Romana, son venute da Fiorenza e Genova colF ogcasione 

del danaro molte volte mojono nelle fascie.” [They have not yet 

passed the second generation of Roman citizenship . . . having come 
from Florence or Genoa about money transactions . . . such lamilies 
often die in their cradles.] 
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or even in cases where this was not done, were directly 
inherited, the Curia giving its sanction to this practice with- 
out difficulty. Nor was it otherwise in regard to the sale- 
able offices. At the death of the holder they ought to have 
reverted to the treasury ; therefore it was that the income 
they produced bore so high a proportion to the capital 
originally paid. Yet they were in fact real and simple 
annuities, since the holder had rarely any official duties 
to perform ; but even when he had such duties, a transfer 
could usually be effected without any great difficulty. There 
were many offices that had never been vacated during an 
entire century. 

The union of the public officials and montists into 
colleges invested them with a sort of representative im- 
portance, and although their rights gradually became subject 
to grave diminutions, they nevertheless always maintained 
an independent position. The aristocratic principle, so re- 
markably mingled with the system of credit and public 
debt, which pervaded the whole state, was also favourable 
to these associations. Indeed, foreigners sometimes found 
them exceedingly overbearing. 

Around these numerous families, so largely endowed, 
continually pressing forward, ever becoming more firmly 
established, and to whose profit came the greater part of 
the revenues of the Church, the lower classes fixed them- 
selves in constantly increasing numbers and a more settled 
position. 

Returns of the Roman population are still extant, and 
by a comparison of the different years, we find a most 
remarkable result exhibited, as regards the manner in which 
that population was formed. Not that its increase was 
upon the whole particularly rapid, this yve are not autho- 
rized to assert. In the year 1600 the inhabitants were about 
110,000; fifty six years afterwards they were somewhat 
above 120,000, an advance by no means extraordinary; 
but another circumstance here presents itself which deserves 
attention. At an earlier period, the population of Rome 
had been constantly fluctuating. Under Paul IV it had 
decreased from 80,000 to 50,000 ; in a score or tw’O of 
years it had again advanced to more than 100,000. And 
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this resulted from the fact that the court was then formed 
principally of unmarried men, who had no permanent abode 
there. But, at the time we are considering, the population 
became fixed into settled families. This began to be the 
case towards the end of the sixteenth century, but took 
place more particularly during the first half of the seven- 
teenth. The inhabitants of Rome numbered in the year 


Date. 

Inhabitants. 

Families. 

2600 

109,729 

20,019 

1614 

115.643 

21,422 

1619 

106,050 

24,380 

1628 

115.374 

24,429 

1644 

110,608 

27,279 

1653 

118,882 

29,081 

1656 

120,596 

30,103! 


We perceive that the number of the inhabitants in some 
years exhibits a decrease, while that of the families, on the 
contrary, advances without interruption. During the fifty- 
six years we have examined, they had gained upwards of 
10,000; a fact the more remarkable, because the total 
increase of the population is not more than the same number. 
The crowd of unmarried men, merely coming and going, 
became less numerous ; the mass of the population, on the 
contrary, acquired a stationary character. The proportion 
has continued the same to the present time, with the exception 
of slight variations, arising from the prevalence of disease at 
one time, and the natural tendency of population to repair 
the losses thus occasioned. 

After the return of the popes from Avignon, and on the 
close of the schism, the city, w’hich had seemed on the point of 
sinking into a mere village, extended itself around the Curia. 
But it was not until the papal families had risen to power and 
riches — until neither internal discords nor external enemies 
^vere any longer to be feared, and the incomes drawn from the 
revenues of the Church or State secured a life of enjoyment 
without the necessity for labour, that a numerous permanent 

^ These tables whence these numbers are taken will be foun-'l in 
MS. in the Barberini Library. A later account, from 1702 to 1816, is 
given in Cancellieri, Del tarantismo di Roma, p. 73. 
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population arose in the city. Its prosperity and possessions 
were always dependent on the importance of the Church 
and the Court, from which all wealth proceeded, whether by 
direct gifts or by other advantages more indirectly bestowed. 
All were, in fact, merely upstarts, like the pontifical fanailies 
themselves. 

The inhabitants already established in the city had hitherto 
continually received accessions from new settlers, more par- 
ticularly those who crowded to the capital on the elevation of 
each new pontiff, from his native town or province. The form 
now assumed by the court caused this practice to cease. It 
was under the influence of the universal power and efficiency 
to which the Roman see had attained by the restoration of 
Catholicism, that the capital itself had received its essential 
character and magnificence : then also \vere those Roman 
families founded which are flourishing to the present day. 
From the time when the extension of the spiritual dominion 
ceased, the population no longer continued to extend. It 
may safely be affirmed to have been a creation and product 
of that period. 

Nay, the modern city itself may be generally said to be- 
long— so much of it, in any case, as still enchains the atten- 
tion of the traveller — to that same period of the Catholic 
restoration. Let us advert for a moment to some of its 
more prominent characteristics. 


S. ARCHITECTURAL LABOURS OF THE POPES 

We have already described the magnificent architectural 
works completed by Sixtus V, and remarked on the views, 
with regard to the Church and religion, which prompted 
these labours. 

His example was followed by Clement VIII, to whom 
some of the most beautiful chapels in the churches of St. 
John and St. Peter are attributable. It was by him that the 
new residential portion of the Vatican was founded: the 
apartments now inhabited by the pope and the secretary of 
state were built by Clement VIII. 
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But it was more especially Paul V who made it his ambi- 
tion to emulate the Franciscan. “ Throughout the city,” says 
a contemporary biography of this pope, “he has levelled 
hills, has opened extensive prospects where before were sharp 
corners and crooked paths ; laid out large squares, and^ ren- 
dered them still more stately by the erection of new buildings. 
The water that he has brought to the city is not the mere 
play of a pipe ; it comes rushing forth in a stream. The 
splendour of his palaces is rivalled by the variety of the 
gardens he has laid out. The interiors of his private chapels 
glitter all over with gold and silver ; they are not so much 
adorned with precious stones as filled with them. The public 
chapels rise like basilicas, the basilicas like temples, the 
temples like mountains of marble.” ^ 

It will be observed that the works of Paul were admired 
and eulogized, not for their beauty or symmetry, but for 
their gorgeousness and colossal proportions, which are 
indeed their distinguishing attributes. 

In Santa Maria Maggiore, he built a chapel opposite to 
that erected by Sixtus V, but far more splendid; it is, 
indeed, entirely formed of the most costly marbles. 

Paul V brought the water bearing his name, the Aqua 
Paolina, to the Janiculum, from a distance of five and thirty 
miles— a course still longer than that of the Aqua Felice, 
brought to the city by Sixtus V. Opposite to the fountain 
and the !Moses of Sixtus, but distant from it and with the 
whole city between them— the Aqua Paolina burst forth in 
four powerful streams of nearly five times the volume 
presented by the Aqua Felice. Few fail to visit these 
heights of ancient renown, the site of Porsenna’s attack, but 
now presenting vineyards, fruit-gardens, and ruins only. 
From this point the whole city lies open to the gaze, with 
the country, even to the distant hills, which evening wraps 
in a wondrously tinted vapour as in a transparent veil. 
The solitude is agreeably enlivened by the music of the 
rushing waters. The multitude of its fountains, and the pro- 
fusion of their waters, is one of the many things by which 
Rome is distinguished from all other cities : the Aqua Paolina 

^ Vita Pauli V compendiose scripta. MS. Barb. See Appendix, 
No. 76. 
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contributes most lichly to this charm. The incomparable 
fountains of the Piazza San Pietro are filled from it ; it is 
conducted by the Sistine bridge to the city itself. The 
fountains of the Farnese palace, and many others, are fed 
from the same source. 

Sixtus V had erected the cupola of St. Peter’s, and Paul 
V undertook the general completion of the church.^ This 
he accomplished on a scale of great magnitude, in accordance 
with the prevailing taste of that time. In the present day 
we should certainly prefer to have had the original plans o"f 
Bramante and Michael Angelo followed out j but the work 
of Paul entirely satisfied the taste of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The dimensions are, without doubt, 
enomious : few would assert the fagade to be beautiful, but 
all is cheerful, appropriate, and grand. The colossal pro- 
portions of the building; the piazza, the obelisk, and all 
surrounding objects, when taken as a whole, produce that 
impression of the gigantic which was intended to be con- 
veyed, and which fixes itself irresistibly and indelibly upon 
the mind. 

Although the administration of the Ludovisi was but short, 
they have nevertheless erected an imperishable monument to 
themselves in the church of St Ignatius,^ and in their villa 
in the city. Niccolo Ludovisio possessed six palaces at one 
time, many of which he very richly adorned, and all of them 
were kept in gpod order. 

We find memorials of Urban VIII, not only in various 
churches, — St. Bibiana, St Quirico, and St. Sebastian on the 
Palatine among others, — but in accordance wdth his peculiar 
inclinations, still more frequently in palaces and fortifications. 
After having surrounded St. Angelo with ditches and ram- 
parts, and after — as he boasts on one of his coins — he had 
fully armed, fortified, and completed this castle, he continued 
the defences according to a plan suggested by Cardinal 
Maculano (who was an accomplished military architect). 


^ Magiiificentia Pauli V, seu iiublicae utilitatis el splendoris opera 
a Paulo vel in urbe vel alibi instituta, MS. “ Unius Pauli iussu im- 
pensisque instructa eius tenipli pars cum reliquis ab omnibus retro 
pontificibus exstructis partibus merito gonferri potest,’* 

* Sec Appendix, No. 95. 
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around the Vatican and the gardens of the Belvedere, as far 
as the Porta Cavallegieri. At that point other fortifications 
commenced, which were intended to comprise the Lungara, 
the Trastevere, and the Janiculum, and to extend to the 
priory on the Aventine. Porta Portuense, at least, is 
principally to be attributed to Urban VIII. It was not 
until he had thus enclosed himself that he felt secure ; he 
was also careful to restore the bridge, by means of which a 
communication was effected between the papal residence and 
the fortress of St. Angelo/ 

Pope Innocent X was likewise an assiduous builder. Plis 
works may be seen on the Capitol, the two sides of which he 
sought to bring into harmony ; in the church of the Lateran, 
where he had the merit of proceeding in a manner less dis- 
cordant with the ancient forms than was usual at that time ; 
but principally on the Piazza Navona. It was observed that 
when Pope Innocent passed across the Piazza San Pietro, he 
never turned his eyes from the fountain which Paul V had 
erected there.^ • He would gladly have emulated that pontiff 
and adorned his favourite piazza with one yet more beautiful. 
Bernini applied all the resources of his art to realize this 
wish. An obelisk was brought to the piazza from the Circus 
of Caracalla, and on it Innocent placed the arms of his house, 
— buildings were taken down to improve the form of the 
piazza. The church of SanP Agnete was rebuilt from the 
foundations, while at no great distance arose the Palazzo 
Pamfili, richly adorned with statues, paintings, and splendid 
internal decorations of all kinds. The vigna which his 
family possessed beyond the Vatican was converted by Pope 
Innocent into one of the most beautiful of villas ; a place 
comprising within itself whatever could best tend to make a 
country life agreeable. 

^ From the diary of Giacinto Gigli, which was unfortunately stolen 
from me in Rome, the most important loss my collection has sustained. 
Cancellieri, Del tarantismo di Roma, p. 55, has printed the pabsages 
belonging to this place from that work. 

- Deone, Diario, 4 Luglio, 1648. He remarks, however, imme- 
diately : “ La quale (la fontana di papa Paolo— there was then only 
one) difficilmente potra superare ne in bellezza ne in quantita d’acque.’^ 
[The fountain of Pope Paul will not readily be surpassed, whether as 
to beauty or quantity of water.] 
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The modern taste for uniformity is already to be observed 
in the buildings of Alexander VIL He destroyed many 
houses for the purpose of obtaining more regularity in the 
streets. The Salviati palace was demolished in order to 
form the square of the Collegio Romano, and the Piazza 
Colonna, where the palace of his own family was situated, 
was entirely transformed by his labours. He restored the 
Sapienza and the Propaganda; but the most remarkable 
memorial left by this pontiff is without doubt the range of 
colonnades which he erected around the upper part of the 
Piazza San Pietro, — a colossal work of two hundred and 
eighty-four columns and eighty-eight pilasters. Whatever 
rnay have been objected against this building, whether at the 
tiriie or later, ^ it is yet impossible to deny that it was con- 
ceived in perfect harmony with the pervading thought of the 
whole edifice, or that it contributes an impression of its own 
to that mingled sense of immensity and serene cheerfulness 
which the whole place is so well calculated to inspire. 

And thus was gradually formed that city, to which so 
countless a mass of strangers have since made pilgrimage. 
Treasures of art of every kind were at the same time accu- 
mulated within its walls. Numerous libraries were collected ; 
not only were the Vatican, the monasteries of the Augus- 
lines and the Dominicans, and the houses of the Jesuits 
and Fathers of the Oratory, furnished with them, but the 
palaces also possessed valuable collections, one family emu- 
lating another in the accumulation of printed books, and 
the gathering together of rare manuscripts. Not that the 
sciences were very zealously cultivated ; many of the Romans 

^ Sagredo : ‘‘ I colonnati che si vanno intorno alia piazza erigendo, 
di quadro ordini di qiicsti restar cinta dovendo, tutti in forma ovata, 
i quali formeranno tre portici coperti con tre magnifici ingressi, e 
sopra da tin corridore che sar^i d'altro ordine di picciole coloune e di 
statue adornato, il papa pretende che servir debbano per ricevere della 
pioggia c del sole alle carrozze.'^ [The colonnades now in course of 
erection around the piazza, will be of an oval shape, and have four 
ranges of columns ; these will form three covered porticos, with three 
magnificent entrances, and a corridor above, which will be adorned 
with another range of small columns and with statues. The pope 
intends them to serve as a shelter for carriages from the sun and rain,] 
The cost had even then attained to 900,000 scudi, which were taheii 
from the coffers of the Fabrica di San Pietro. See Appendix, No. 133. 
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studied 'without doubt, but in a leisurely fashion, and rather 
with a view to the appropriation and reproduction of what 
was already known, than in order to make new discoveries. 
Among the academies that sprang up from year to year^ 
there was one here and there which devoted its attention to 
some branch of natural science, such as botany, but with- 
out any particular results ; ^ but all the rest, — the Good- 
humoured'^ the Orderly^ the Virginal^ the JF'antasficSi the 
Ufiiform, or whatever other strange titles they were pleased 
to adopt, employed themselves with poetry and eloquence 
only, or with exercises of intellectual address, confined within 
a very narrow circle of thought, and yet consuming energies 
that might have produced better results. N or were the Roman 
palaces adorned by books only j works of art, belonging to 
both earlier and later periods ; antiquities of various character, 
statues, reliefs, and inscriptions, also embellished them. At 
the time we are now considering, the houses of the Cesi, 
Giustiniani, Strozzi, and Massimi, with the gardens of the 
Mattei, were the most celebrated. Collections such as that 
of Kircher, at the Jesuits' college, were equally the object of 
admiration to contemporaries. It was yet rather by curiosity, 
or a love of antiquarian lore, that those collections^ were 
prompted, than by any true sense of beauty, appreciation of 
form, or comprehension of the more profound relations of 
art or antiquity. It is remarkable that in reality men still 
thought and felt on those subjects as Sixtus V had done. 
The remains of antiquity vrere far from receiving that 
respectful care and attention which has been awarded to 
them in later times. AVhat could be expected, when among 
other privileges of the Borghese we find that of being exempt 
from all punishment for whatever demolition they might 
choose to commit? It is difficult to believe that such things 
as were done in the seventeenth century, could have been 
permitted. The baths of Constantine, among others, had 

^ I refer more particularly to the Lincei, founded by Federigo Cesi 
in 1603, which did not, however, effect much besides the translation of 
Hernandez’ Natural History of Mexico into Italian. — Tiraboschi, Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana, \dii. p. 195, 

® For so it is that we are to translate Umoristi, according to the 
accounts given by Erythraeus, which will be found w^ll arranged iir 
Fischer, Vita Erythraei, pp. 50, 51, 
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retained a very fair degree of preservation, during the 
changes of so many centuries, and it might certainly have 
been expected that the services of their builder in extending 
the dominion of the Christian church might have protected 
them from injury ; yet under Paul V they were demolished 
to the very foundations, and, in accordance with the taste of 
those times, converted into a palace and gardens, which were 
afterwards exchanged for the Villa Mondragone in Frascati. 
Even the Temple of Peace,^ which was then also in tolerably 
good preservation, found no favour at the hands of Paul V ; 
he conceived the strange idea of casting a colossal statue in 
brass of the Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus, and placing 
this in so elevated a position that the whole city could 
be overlooked by its protectress. All that he required for 
this was a pillar of extraordinary altitude, and he found 
such an one at length in the Temple of Peace. Without 
troubling himself to consider that it was there as part of a 
whole, and in keeping with all around, but that when placed 
to stand alone, it would be strange and peculiar, rather than 
beautiful or appropriate, he carried it away and loaded it 
with the colossus which we see on it at the present day. 

If it be admitted that all the charges brought against the 
Barberini may not be true, it is nevertheless certain that, on 
the whole, their proceedings were in the same spirit. Under 
Urban VIII, it was in actual contemplation to destroy that 
sole, undoubted, and unimpaired monument of republican 
times, the incomparable tomb of Cecilia Metella. It was to 
be demolished for the sake of the travertine which Bernini, 
the most celebrated sculptor and architect of that day, meant 
to use for the fountain of Trevi. The proposal was made 
by him to the pope, who gave permission for its execution in 
a brief. Already were hands laid on the tomb, when the 
people of Rome, who loved their antiquities, became aware 
of the matter and opposed a violent resistance. For the 
second time they rescued this their most ancient possession ; 
it became necessary to desist from destroying it, as the only 
means to avoid a tumult.*^ 

All these attempts at destruction were, however, entirely 

^ [The basilica of Constantine. — T rs.] 

- I'his is circumstantially related in Deone. 
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consistent with the spirit prevailing. The epoch of the 
Catholic restoration had developed its own peculiar ideas 
and impulses ; these aspired to universal dominion even in 
art and literature. They could not comprehend, and would 
not even acknowledge, what was foreign to themselves, and 
whatever they could not subjugate they were determined to 
destroy. 

Notwithstanding all this, Rome still continued to be the 
metropolis of intellectual culture, unequalled in the variety 
of its learning and in the practice of art, as the taste of 
the age comprehended and preferred it. It was still pro- 
ductive as regarded music ; the concerted style of the cantata 
was at that time arising by the side of the church style. The 
travellers of the day \vere enchanted with it. ‘‘A man 
must have been ill-treated by nature,” exclaims Spon, who 
visited Rome in 1674, “who does not find his full con- 
tentment in one or other of the branches to be studied 
here.” ^ He mentions all these branches : the libraries, 
where the rarest works were laid open to the student ; the 
concerts in churches and palaces, where the finest voices 
were daily to be heard ; the many collections of ancient and 
modern sculpture and painting ; the numberless stately build- 
ings of every age ; villas, wholly covered with bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions, of which he alone had copied upwards of a 
thousand, not previously copied ; the presence of so many 
strangers of all lands and tongues ; the beauties of nature 
to be enjoyed in gardens worthy to make part of paradise ; 
and for him who delights in the practice of piety, he adds, 
there are churches, relics, and processions provided, that 
will occupy him his whole life long. 

There is no doubt, that in other parts of Europe there 
was at this time an intellectual movement of a grander and 
more liberal character ; but the completeness of the Roman 
world, its full concentration of all life within itself, the 
abundance of its riches, the certain enjoyment, united to the 
feeling of security to be attained there, and the satisfaction 
derived by the faithful from the uninterrupted contemplation 
of the objects of their reverence, all continued to exercise a 
powerful attraction ; appealing now to one class of motives, 
^ Spon et Wheler, Voyage d^talie et de Gr^ce, i. p. 39. 
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now to another, and occasionally acting on all so equally, 
that the predominant motive was no longer to be dis- 
tinguished. 

Let us seek to bring clearly to our comprehension the 
power of this attraction as exhibited in its most striking 
example ; one too by which a decided reaction was pro- 
duced on the court of Rome, 


9. DIGRESSION CONCERNING QUEEN CHRISTINA 
OF SWEDEN 

We have had frequent occasion to direct our attention 
to Sweden. 

In that country, where Lutheranism had first revolu- 
tionized the whole political constitution, where the anti- 
reformation found both representatives and opponents, in a 
manner so unusual, amongst personages of the highest rank ; 
and from which the grand and final decision of the contest 
then dividing and occupying the world had proceeded ; in 
this country it was that Catholicism, under the new form it 
had assumed, now achieved the most unexpected of con- 
quests; winning over to itself the daughter of the great 
champion of the Protestants, Christina, queen of Sweden. 
The mode in which this was effected is remarkable in itself; 
and it is particularly worthy of our observation from its 
relation to the subject before us. 

We will first consider the position ^yhich the young 
queen occupied in her own country. 

After the death of Gnstavus Adolphus, the question was 
for a moment agitated in Sweden, as it had been in 1619 in 
Austria, in 1640 in Portugal, and in so many other places at 
the same period, whether the country should not free itself 
altogether from the kingly power, and adopt the constitution 
of a republic.^ 

^ La Vie de le Reine Christine faite par clle-m6me, in Arckenholtz, 
Mcmoires pour servir a I’histoire de Christine, tom. iii. p. 41 : ** On m^a 
voulu persuader qu’on mit en deliberation en certaincs asseinblees par- 
ticuli^res, s’il falloit se mettre en liberte n’ayant qu’im enfant en tetc, 
dont il etoit aise de se defaire, et de s’eriger en republiqiie.” 
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It is true that this proposal was rejected ; the nation 
paid its homage to the daughter of the deceased king, but as 
she was a child of six years old, and there was no one of 
the royal house who could seize the reins of governrnent, 
the authority of the state fell into the hands of a few nobles. 
The anti-monarchical tendencies of the time found acceptance 
and applause in Sweden ; even the proceedings of the Long 
Parliament in England were approved there, and still more 
were Swedish sympathies excited for the movements of 
the Fronde in France, since these last were so much more 
decidedly aristocratic. “ I perceive clearly,” Christina her- 
self once declared in the senate, “ that the wish is here 
prevailing for Sweden to become an elective monarchy, or 

an aristocracy.’^ ' ^ j 

But this young princess was not disposed to suiter the 
decline of the royal authority in her person ; she determined 
to be queen in the full sense of the word. From the 
moment when she entered on the government, in the year 
1644, she devoted herself to public affairs with an admirable 
zeal. Never would she absent herself from the meetings of 
the senate: we find her suffering from fever, or are told 
that she had been obliged to be bled, but she was neverthe- 
less in her place at the sittings of the senate. Nor did she 
neglect to prepare herself for an efficient attendance at 
these sittings; state papers, many sheets in length, were 
carefully read through for this purpose, and their contents 
perfectly mastered. At night, before going to rest, and on 
first awakening in the mornings, it was her habit to meditate 
on the most difficult points of the questioris under con- 
sideration.^ She possessed the power of stating the matter 

^ A remarkable proof of this aristocratical tendency is found in the 
decisions re'^pecting the constitution pronounced by the greater part of 
the states and “good patriots^’ of the year 1644, which have lately 
come to light. — See Geijer, Schwedische Geschichte, iii. 357. Of the 
five highest offices of the state, none was to be filled but by the nomina- 
tion of three candidates by the States, one of whom should be chosen. 
The grand marshal could only be elected from three proposed by the 
house of Knights itself. A Consistorium politico-ecclesiasticum was 
demanded, with a president and assessors freely chosen by the state, etc. 

® Paolo Casati al Papa Alessandro VIE sopra la regina di Suecia, 
MS. : ** Ella m’ha piu d’una volta assicurato di non aver mai portato 
avanti alcun negotio grave a cui non avesse quasi due anni prima 
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in discussion with ability and precision, never permitting the 
side to which she was herself disposed to be perceptible. After 
having heard the opinions of the senators, she gave her own, 
which was found to be formed on good grounds, and was 
for the most part adopted. The foreign ambassadors were 
amazed at the power she had acquired over the senate,^ 
although she was herself never satisfied with its extent. She 
took a large personal share in the conclusion of the peace 
of Westphalia, an event of universal importance. The 
officers of the army, and even one of her own ambassadors 
to the congress, were not favourable to the peace ; even in 
Sweden there were many persons who disapproved the con- 
cessions made to the Catholics, especially with regard to 
the hereditary dominions of Austria. But the queen was not 
disposed to make a further appeal to fortune; never had 
Sweden been so glorious or so powerful ; the pride of 
Christina found its gratification in confiiming this state of 
things, and in restoring peace to Christendom. 

And not only did she restrain the arbitrary despotism of 
the aristocracy with her utmost power, she even deprived 
them of all hope that they might at some future period 
attain their object. Notwithstanding her youth, she very 
soon brought forward the proposal for nominating her 
cousin, the Count Palatine Charles Gustavus, as successor 
to the throne. This was a measure which she believed the 
prince had never ventured to hope for. It was carried 
through entirely by her own efforts, against the will of the 

pensato, e che molte here della mattina, dopo die s’era svegliata da 
quel poco sonno che era solita di prendere, iinpiegava nel considerare i 
negotii e consegiienze loro benche lontane.” [She has more than once 
assured me that she had never brought forward any measure of giave 
importance without having previously considered it for full two years, 
etc.] See Appendix, No. 131. 

^ Memoires de ce qui est passe en Suede tirez des depesches de 

Chanut, i, p. 245 (1648, Fevr.) : ** II est incroyable comment elle 
est puissante dans son conseil ; car elle ajoute a la qualite de reine la 
grace, le credit, les bienfaits et la force dc persuader.” In a copy of 
these Memoires, which appeared in 1675, there are marginal notes in 
the queen’s own hand. These, it is true, express the dissatisfaction of 
a later period, rather than exact recollection of the earlier years of her 
government ; but in every case the statements of Chanut are modified 
by them. 
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senate^ which would not even take it into consideration, 
and against the will of the States, by whom it was adopted 
only from deference to her wishes ; it was, in fact, alto- 
gether a thought of her own, and in defiance of all diffi- 
culties she carried it into effect. The succession was settled 
irrevocably.^ 

It is doubly remarkable, that with all this zeal for 
business, Christina applied herself at the same time to study, 
with a kind of passion. Even in the years of her childhood, 
no portion of her time was more agreeable to her than that 
of her lessons. This may perhaps have proceeded partly 
from the melancholy character of her residence with her 
mother, who had resigned herself entirely to grief for the 
loss of her husband. The young queen looked forward 
daily with impatience to the moment when she should be 
liberated from those gloomy chambers of mourning. But 
she was besides possessed of extraordinary talents, more 
particularly for languages ; she relates that she learned most 
of those she was acquainted with alone and without any 
teacher;^ this is the more remarkable, because in some of 
them she really possessed the facility of a native. As she 
grew up she became more powerfully fascinated by the 
charms of literature. It was at this time that learning 
gradually freed itself from the fetters of theological con- 
troversy, and that reputations, which were universally 
acknowledged, began to rise above the influence of both 
parties. The young queen was ambitious of the society of 
celebrated men, whom she desired to attract around her 
person, and by whose instructions she was anxious to 
profit. The first to appear, were certain German philolo- 
gists and historians : among others, Freinsheim, at whose 
request she remitted the greater part of the contributions 
imposed on his native city of Ulm for the expenses of 

^ R^gne de Christine jusqu’a sa resignation, in ArckenhoUz, iii. 162, 
notes. 

® La Vie de Christine, ecrite par elle-memc, p. 53: “J® savois h 
I’age de quatorze ans toutes les langues, toutes les sciences et tons les 
exercices dont on vouloit m’instruire. Mais depiiis j’en ai apptis bien 
d'autres sans le secours d’aucun mattre : et il est certain que je n’en eus 
jimais ni pour apprendre la langue Allemande, la Fran9oise, PItalienne, 
ni I’Espagnole.’^ 
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the war,^ Next followed the Netherlanders, Isaac Vos- 
sius brought the study of the Greek writers into favour; 
the queen soon made herself mistress of the most impor- 
tant authors of antiquity, and even the fathers of the 
Church were not suffered to remain unknown to her. Nico- 
laus Heinsius boasts- of having been born in the same age 
with this queen as his first good fortune ; the second was, 
that he had been known to her; but the third, the most 
decided happiness, and that which he desires all future ages 
to know, was, that he had been not altogether displeasing 
to her. Christina employed him principally to procure 
costly manuscripts and rare books from Italy for her library : 
this he did conscientiously and with success. The Italians 
began to complain that ships were laden with the spoils of 
their libraries, and that all their best aids to learning were 
carried away from them to the remotest north.^ In the 
year 1650 Salmasius appeared in Sweden. Christina had 
given him to understand that if he did not come to her she 
would be obliged to go to him : he resided in her palace for 
a year. At length Descartes was also induced to visit her. 
He had the honour of meeting her in her library every 
morning at five o’clock, when he is declared to have heard 
Christina deducing his own ideas from Plato to his infinite 
astonishment. There is no doubt that in her conferences 
with men of learning, as in her discussions with the senate, 
she gave proof of the most felicitous memory, with great 
readiness of apprehension and much penetration. “ Her 
genius is in the highest degree remarkable,” exclaimed Naude 
with astonishment; “she has seen every thing, read every 
thing, knows every thing.” ^ 

The queen of Sweden was, indeed, a wonderful produc- 
tion of nature and fortune ; — so young a woman, yet free 

^ Harangue panegyrique de Freinshemius ^ Christine 1647, in Aick- 
enholtz, ii. second appendix, p. 104. 

® Compare Grauert, Konigin Christina und ihr Hof, i. pp. 379, 407. 

® Naude a Gassendi, 19 Oct., 1652 ; “La reine de la quelle je puis 
dire sans flatterie qu'elle tient mieux sa par tie es conferences qu’elle 
tient assez souvent avec messieurs Bochart, Bourdelot, du Fresne et 
moi, qu’aucun de la compagnie, et si je vous dis que son esprit est tout 
i fait extraordinaire, je ne raentirai point ; car elle a tout vu, die a tout 
111, elle sait tout.” 
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from all vanity ; she never sought to conceal that one of her 
shoulders was higher than the other ; she had been told that 
her principal beauty was the rich profusion of her hair, yet 
she did not bestow upon it the most ordinary attention. To 
all the more minute cares of life she was wholly a stranger : 
utterly regardless of what appeared on her table, she never 
expressed disapprobation of any kind of food that was set 
before her, and drank nothing but water. She never acquired 
or understood any sort of womanly works, but, on the con- 
trary, delighted to be told that at her birth she ha,d been 
supposed to be a boy, and that, even in her earliest infancy, 
she betrayed no terror at the firing of guns, but clapped her 
hands, and proved herself to be a true soldier’s child. ^ She 
was a very bold horse-woman ; with one foot in the stirrup, 
she scarcely waited to be in her saddle before she started at 
full speed. In the chase, she would bring down her game 
with the first shot. She studied Tacitus and Plato, and not 
unfrequently expounded the meaning of those authors 
more clearly than professional philologists. In spite of her 
youth, she was capable of forming a sound and independent 
opinion even on matters of state and this she would then 
support and carry through among senators grown grey in ex- 
perience of the world. She threw the fresh spirit of a native 
perspicuity and quickness into all her undertakings. Above 
all, she was profoundly sensible of the high importance she 
derived from her birth, and impressed with the necessity of 
governing with her own hand. Never did she refer any 
ambassador to her minister, nor would she ever permit a 
subject of hers to wear a foreign order, not choosing to 
endure, as she said herself, that one of her flock should be 
marked by the hand of a stranger. She could assume a 
deportment, when the occasion demanded, by which generals, 
who had made Germany tremble, were struck mute and 
confounded. Had a new war broken out, she would infallibly 
have placed herself at the head of her troops. 

Such a disposition, so imperious a character, made the 
very thought of marrying, of resigning to another the right 
of ruling her personal proceedings, altogether unendurable 
to her. The obligations that she might have had to form 
such an alliance for the sake of her country, she believed 
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herself to have removed by deciding the succession. After 
she had been crowned, she declared that she would rather 
die than consent to marry.^ 

But could such a position be maintained? Was there 
not something in it overstrained, extravagant? Without 
doubt it was utterly wanting in that equipoise needful to 
a healthy state of existezrce, the tranquillity of a natural 
being, content with itself. It was not a real love of business 
that made Christina throw herself into it with so much 
ardour ] ambition and the pride of sovereignty impelled her 
forwards, but she found no pleasure in it. Neither did she 
love her country ; she had no sympathies with its customs, 
its pleasures, its constitution, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
or even its past history. The ceremonies of state, the long 
harangues to which she \vas bound to listen, the official 
duties which compelled her to take a personal share in some 
great ceremonial observance, were abhorrent to her; the 
range of cultivation and learning within which her country- 
men were content to confine themselves, appeared to her 
contemptible. If she had not possessed the Swedish throne 
from childhood, this might perlzaps have seemed to her an 
object worthy of her ambition: but since she had been 
queen so long as she could remember, all those aspirations 
of the mind by which the destiny of man is prepared and 
fashioned, took a direction estranged from her native land. 
A desire for the unknown and extraordinary began to take 
possession of her mind ; fantastic ideas gained the mastery ; 
she was restrained by none of the ordinary considerations, 
nor did she set herself to resist the chance impulses of the 
moment, by opposing to them the superior force of that 
moral equilibrium that became her position. The truth is, 
that Christina, though bold, high-minded, energetic, and 
courageous, was also extravagant, ungovernable, intention- 
ally unfeminine, and by no means amiable. Her conduct 
was even unfilial, not only towards her mother, but towards 
the sacred memory of her father also, which she never 

' ‘‘Je me serois sans doute mariee,^’ She says further in her own 
biography, p. 57, “si je n’eusse reconnu en moi la force de me passer 
des plaisirs de I’amour ; ” and we may the more readily believe this 
assertion, since the work is a kind of confession, 
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spared, when occasion presented itself for a biting sarcasm. 
It seems, indeed, as if at times she knew not what she said.^ 
The exalted station she held could not secure her from the 
natural effects of so perverse a demeanour; they recoiled 
by necessity on herself, and contentment with herself, attach- 
ment to her home, or love of her country, became utterly 
impossible. 

It now followed that this dissatisfaction of spirit evinced 
itself most particularly in regard to religious matters, and 
the mode of manifestation was as follows. 

In the Recollections ” of Christina, there are refer- 
ences to her tutor, Dr. Johann Matthise ,* she dwells on his 
memory with especial predilection; his simple, pure, and 
gentle spirit had enchained her affections from the first 
moment of his attendance on her, and he was her earliest 
confidant even in the most trifling matters.^ When it had 
become obvious that neither of the existing ecclesiastical 
parties would overcome the other, some few right-minded 
men at once arose in various places to advocate the expe- 
diency of uniting them. Matthise was one of those who had 
conceived this purpose, and he published a book, wherein 
he discussed the question of forming the two Protestant 
churches into one body. The queen was decidedly favour- 
able to the measure ; she announced her intention of estab- 
lishing a theological academy, which should labour for the 
reconciliation of the two confessions. But the unbridled 
zeal of certain inflexible Lutherans was immediately aroused 
in opposition, the work of Matthiae was indignantly attacked 
by a superintendent of Calmar, and the Estates also took 
part against it. The bishops called on the council of state to 
keep watch over the national religion, and the grand chan- 
cellor repaired to the queen with representations so pressing, 
as to bring tears of vexation to her eyes.^ 

* It is impossible to deduce any other conclusion from her conversa- 
tion with her mother ; see Chanut, iii, 365, May, 1654, 

® “Tres-capable,” she says in her autobiography, p. 51, ‘‘cle bien 
instruire un enfant tel que j’etois, ayant une honnetele, line discretion 
et une douceur qui le faisoient aimer et estiraer.” 

® Letter from Axel Oxenstiema, 2 May, 1647, in Arckenholtz, iv. 
App. n. 21, but i^articularly one from Count Brahe, Arckenholtz, iv. p. 
299, The work of Matthise is, “ Idea boni ordinis in ecclesia Christi.” 
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She may now, perhaps, have believed herself to be certain 
that all this eagerness of zeal was not purely disinterested on 
the part of her Lutherans ; she thought they were attempt- 
ing to delude her into some preconceived purpose of their 
own by the views of God’s will that they placed before her. 
The representations of the Divine Being, thus forced on 
her, appeared to her conceptions altogether unworthy of his 
nature.^ 

The prolixity of the discourses to which she was com- 
pelled by the national ordinances to listen, had been long 
most wearisome to the young queen — they now became in- 
tolerable. She frequently betrayed her impatience — moving 
her chair, or playing with her little dog; but the merciless 
preachers were but the more firmly resolved to continue 
their lectures, and detain her all the longer for these marks 
of w^eariness. 

The disposition of mind inevitably produced by these 
vexations, which gradually estranged her from the established 
religion of her country, was confirmed by the arrival of learned 
foreigners. Some of these were Catholics, others — Isaac 
Vossius, for example-— gave occasion for the suspicion of in- 
fidelity ; while Bourdelot, who possessed the greatest influ- 
ence with her, having treated her ably and successfully in a 
dangerous illness, and was well fitted for a court, made a 
jest of every thing — national histories and religions not 
excepted. He was full of information, possessed extra- 
ordinary powers of entertaining, and was entirely devoid of 
pedantry, but was considered a direct Deist. 

Gradually the young princess fell into inextricable 
doubts. She began to think all positive religions were but 
inventions of men; that an argument stated against one 
was equally valid against all others, and that it was, in fact, 
a matter of perfect indifference to which a man belonged. 

Meanwhile she did not proceed to absolute irreligion ; 
there were still certain convictions which she firmly retained. 
In the royal solitude of her throne she must have found it 

' “Je crus,” she says, in one of the notes given by Goldenblad, 
que les homines voiis faisoient parler leiir mode et qu’ils me voul- 
oient tromper et me faire peur pour me gouverner k la leur.” In Arck- 
enholtz, tom. iii. p. 209. 
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impossible to dispense with thoughts of God ; nay, she even 
believed that her station placed her a step nearer to the 
Divine Presence. “Thou knowest” she exclaims, “how 
often I have prayed to Thee, in a language unknown to 
vulgar spirits, for grace to enlighten me, and have vowed 
to obey Thee, though I should thereby sacrifice life and 
fortune ” This idea she soon associated with others of 
those peculiar to her character. “ I renounced all other 
love,” she says, “ and devoted myself to this alone.” 

She was particularly impressed by a saying of Cicero, 
that all religious opinions might possibly be false, but that 
it was impossible for more than one to be true. But could 
God have left mankind without the true religion ? It w^as 
surely accusing Him of tyranny to suppose that He had 
placed the need of religion in the minds and hearts of men, 
and then taken no trouble to satisfy it.^ 

But then came the question— which was the true religion ? 

We are not now to examine the arguments, or proofs, 
that convinced her. She repeatedly declared that she bad 
not discovered any essential error of doctrine in Protestant- 
ism.^ But as her disinclination to that creed had sprung 
from an original feeling not clearly traceable to its cause, 
but which circumstances had heightened to intensity, so did 
she now throw herself with an inclination quite as inexplicable, 
but with full sympathy, within the pale of Catholicism. 

She was nine years old when the doctrines of the Catholic 
church were for the first time expounded with precision^ in 
her hearing ; among other things, the fact that the unmarried 
state w^as considered meritorious in that Church, was alluded 

^ Pallavidni, Vita Alessandri VII. For the passage, see Ap- 
pendix, No. 130 

® During a later residence in Sweden, she was earnestly urged no 
longer to reject the religion for w’hich her father had died. She replied 
that she did not charge Protestantism with the slightest error, to say 
nothing of heresy, but gave as the reason for heriefusal the disgrace 
attendant on such a second apostasy. Wagenseil, in Arckenholtz, 
ii. 300 : “ ita respondisse reginam, non ut cuiusquam haeresios vel 
minimi erroris ecdesiam protestantiura insimularet.’^ The words do 
not seem to me to admit of an evasive explanation either philologically 
or historically. For what reason were they used, if that meaning were 
not attached to them ? 
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to. “ Ah,” remarked the child^ “ how fine that is ! It is of 
that religion that I will be.” 

For this she was gravely reprimanded^ but she only 
persisted the more obstinately in her assertion. 

At a later period other impressions of a congenial nature 
were added. “ When one is a Catholic,” she would remark, 
“ one has the consolation of believing as so many noble 
spirits have believed for sixteen hundred years, of belonging 
to a religion attested by millions of martyrs, confirmed by 
millions of miracles; above all,” she would add, “which 
has produced so many admirable virgins, who have risen 
above the frailties of their sex, and consecrated their lives 
to God.” 

The constitution of Sweden is based on the Protestant 
faith. It is on this that the glory, the power, and the 
political position of that country are founded. This religion 
was imposed on the queen as a necessity, but, untouched by 
its spirit, and revolted by a thousand accidental circumstances, 
she deliberately broke loose from its hold ; the opposite 
doctrines, of which she had but an obscure peixeption, 
attracted her. That the popes should be invested with 
infallible authority appeared to her an institution in accord- 
ance with the goodness of God ; she^aily attached herself 
to the Catholic system with a more decided strength of 
purpose. It seemed as if she thus satisfied the desire for 
self-devotion natural to woman, and as if, in her heart, 
faith had sprung to existence, as does love in so many 
others — from an unconscious emotion which must be con- 
cealed, lest it be condemned by the world, but which only 
becomes the more deeply rooted, and which makes the 
happiness of the womanly heart prepared to sacrifice all for 
its sake. 

It is at least certain that Christina, in seeking to 
approach the court of Rome, had recourse to a secret 
device, such as would commonly be resorted to only in 
affairs of love or ambition; she formed, as it were, an 
intrigue to become a Catholic. In this she proved herself a 
true woman. 

The first person to whom she made known her inclina- 
tion for Catholicism was a Jesuit, Antonio Macedo, confessor 
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to the Portuguese ambassador, Pinto Pereira.^ Pereira spoke 
no language but Portuguese, and was always accompanied 
by his confessor as interpreter. The queen found a peculiar 
pleasure in leading the interpreter to a controversy on 
religious subjects during the audiences she gave the ambas- 
sador (who believed them to be occupied in the discussion 
of state affairs only), and thus, in the presence of a third 
person, who understood nothing of what was passing, con- 
fiding to Macedo her most secret thoughts and most daring 
speculations.^ 

Suddenly, ]\Iacedo disappeared from Stockholm. The 
queen pretended to have him sought for, and pursued; while 
she had, in fact, herself despatched him to Rome, for the 
purpose of explaining her wishes to the general of the Jesuits, 
and entreating him to send her some of the most trusted 
members of his order. 

In February, 1652, the Jesuits demanded arrived in 
Stockholm accordingly; they were two young men who 
represented themselves to be Italian noblemen engaged in 
travel, and in this character were admitted to her table. 
The queen at once suspected their true errand, and while 
they walked immediately before her to the dining-hall, she 
observed to one of them, in a low voice, that perchance he 
had letters for her. He replied, without turning his head, 
that he had ; with one rapid word she then warned him to 
keep silence. After dinner she sent her most trusted ser- 
vant, Johann Holm, for the letters, and the following morning 
the same servant conducted the Jesuits themselves, in the 
most profound secrecy, to the palace,^ 

Thus, to the royal dwelling of Gustavus Adolphus, there 

^ The author of her conversion is sometimes said to have been a 
certain Gottfried Franken ; but according to the account given in 
Arckenholtz, i. 465, the first thought of sending Franken to Stockholm 
was not entertained until after the return of Salmasius in 165 x. Macedo 
was at the Swedish court in 1650 ; his claim is therefore undeniable. 

^ Pallavicini : “ Arctius idcirco sermones el colloquia miscuit, non 
tunc solum quum ad earn Macedus ab legato mittebatur, set ctiam ipso 
praesente, qui nihil intelligens animadvertebat tamen longiorcs inter cos 
esse sermones quam res ferrent ab se interpret! propositae et sibi alD 
iiiterprete relatae.” 

® Relatione di Paolo Casati al Papa Alessandro VII, The extract 
will be found in Appendix, No. 13 t. 
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now came ambassadors from Rome, for the purpose of hold- 
ing conference with his daughter, in regard to her joining 
the Catholic church. The charm of this affair to Christina 
was principally in the certainty that no one had the slightest 
suspicion of her proceedings. 

The two Jesuits, at first, proposed to commence with the 
rules prescribed by the Catechism, but they soon perceived 
that in this case such a method was totally inapplicable. 
The queen proposed very different questions from any that 
had there been anticipated or prepared for; as, for example, 
whether there were any true diference between good and 
evil, or was all determined by the utility or injurious character 
of the action; how the doubts arising with regard to the 
existence of a Providence were to be set at rest ; whether 
the soul of man were really immortal ; whether it were not 
most advisable to adhere in external forms to the religion of 
one's native land, and to live according to the laws of reason. 
The Jesuits do not tell us what replies they gave to these 
questions; they believed that during their conference, 
thoughts were suggested to them, such as never had entered 
their minds before, and which they had immediately after- 
wards lost and forgotten. The queen, they think, was under 
the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit; the truth being, 
that she was under the influence of a decided predisposition 
which supplied whatever might be wanting in every argu- 
ment, and even added force to conviction itself. They 
most frequently recurred to the primary assumption, that 
the world cannot be left without the true religion, and to 
this they added the assertion, that of all existing religions, 
the Catholic is the most reasonable. “ Our chief endeavour," 
say the Jesuits, “was to prove that the points of our holy 
religion are raised above reason, but are in nowise opposed 
to it." The principal difficulty was the invocation of 
saints, and the veneration of images and relics. “ But her 
majesty," they proceed to tell us, “apprehended with most 
ready penetration, the whole force of the arguments which 
we laid before her; otherwise, we should have consumed 
much time." She conversed with them also on the difficulties 
that must arise, in the event of her determining to become a 
Catholic, in bringing the matter to bear : these sometimes 
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appeared likely to prove insurmountable, and one day, when 
she again saw the Jesuits, she declared to them that they 
would do well to return home, that the attempt they were 
making was impracticable, and that, besides, she thought she 
could never become wholly Catholic at heart. The good 
fathers were amazed, they used every argument that seemed 
likely to keep her firm to her previous purpose, placed God 
and Eternity before her, and affirmed her doubts to be but 
suggestions and assaults of Satan. It is entirely characteristic 
of Christina, that she was, at this moment, more fully re- 
solved on her conversion than at any earlier conference. 
*"What would you say?’' she asked suddenly, ‘Mf I were 
nearer to becoming a Catholic than you suppose?” “I 
cannot describe the feeling,” says the Jesuit narrator, that 
we experienced, — we seemed like men raised from the dead.” 
The queen asked whether the pope could not grant permis- 
sion to receive the communion, once in the year, accord- 
ing to the Lutheran rite. “ We replied, that he could not. 
'Then,’ said she, 'there is no help, I must resign the 
crown.’ ” 

There were, indeed, other catises which made her 
thoughts tend daily more and more in that direction. 

The affairs of the country did not always proceed as she 
would have had them. Opposed to the powerful aristocracy, 
which always held firmly together, the queen, with her im- 
mediate circle, drawn from so many lands, with the successor 
to the throne that she had forced upon the people, and 
with Count Magnus de la Gardie, to whom she had given 
her confidence, but whom the old Swedish nobility would 
never acknowledge as their equal in point of birth, formed a 
party that was almost considered a foreign one. Her un- 
bounded liberality had exhausted the finances, and the 
moment seemed approaching when all the resources of the 
country must fail. As early as October, 1651, she made 
known to the Estates her intention of abdicating ; this was 
precisely at the time when she had despatched Antonio 
Macedo to Rome. She allowed herself, nevertheless, to be 
dissuaded for that time, from her purpose. The grand 
chancellor represented to her that the financial pressure 
ought not to be permitted to influence her decision, assuring 
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her that due care should be taken to prevent the splendour 
of the crown from suffering diminution.^ She perceived, too, 
that her proceedings would not have so heroic an appearance 
in the eyes of the world, as she had at first imagined. When 
soon afterwards, Prince Frederick of Hesse, was proposing 
a similar step, she expressly advised him to the contrary, 
not altogether on religious grounds ; she did but remind him, 
that whoever changes his creed is hated by those whom he 
deserts, and despised by the party he joins.^ But these con- 
siderations gradually ceased to have any effect on herself. It 
was in vain that she endeavoured, by frequent nominations, 
to make herself a party in the national council, which she 
enlarged from twenty-eight to thirty-nine members. The 
credit and importance of the Oxenstierna family, which had 
for a time been obscured, regained all its lustre by means of 
its connections, by the force of habit, and especially by the 
talents, which in that house appeared to be hereditary. On 
many important questions, as, for example, the adjustment 
of affairs with Brandenburg, the queen remained in the 
minority. Count Magnus de la Gardie, too, was deprived 
of her confidence and favour. The want of money really 
began to be felt, and there was sometimes not sufficient for 
the daily expenses of the household.® Again, she asked 
herself, would it not be better to stipulate for a yearly 
revenue, wherewith she might live in a foreign land, after 
the desires of her own heart, and without being subjected 
to the interference and remonstrances of bigoted preachers, 
who could see nothing in her actions or motives, but a rash 
and romantic eccentricity, or an apostasy from the religion 
and customs of her native land? Business had already 
become distasteful to her, and she felt oppressed when her 
secretaries approached her; already she had become dis- 
satisfied with all other society but that of the Spanish 

^ Puffendorf, Rerum Suecicarum, lib. xxiii. p. 477. 

® Lettre de Christine au Prince Frederic, landgrave de Hesse, in 
Arckenholtz, i. p. 218; “Pouvez-vous ignorer combien ceiix qui 
changent sent hais de ceux des sentiments desquels ils s’eloignent, et ne 
saurez-vous pas par tant d’illustres exemples qu’ils sont meprises de 
ceux aupies desquels ils se rangent? ” ^ ^ 

® Motivi ondc si crede la regina di Suezia aver presa la risolulione 
di rinonciare la corona. In Arckenholtz, ii. App. No. 47. 

yok. TT, % D 
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ambassador, Don Antonio Pimentelli, who took part in all 
her social occupations and amusements, as in the meetings 
of that “ Order of the Amaranth,” which she founded, and 
whose members were required to pledge themselves to a sort 
of celibacy.^ Don Antonio was acquainted with her ten- 
dency towards Catholicism, of which he gave intimation to 
his sovereign, who promised to receive the Swedish princess 
into his dominions, and offered to arrange all preliminaries 
with the pope, for her reception into the Catholic church.^ 
The Jesuits, with whom she had been in conference, had 
meanwhile returned to Rome, where they had already made 
certain preparations for that event. 

Christina was now no longer to be dissuaded from her 
puipose by any mode of argument. Her letter to the 
French ambassador Chanut shews clearly how little she 
reckoned on approval of the step she was about to take; 
but she declares that this would give her no concern ; she 
would be happy, strong in herself, without fear before God 
and man, and from the haven she had sought would look 
forth on the sufferings of those who were still beaten about 
by the storms of life. Her sole care now was to secure her 
revenues in such a manner that they could never be taken 
from her. 

The ceremony of abdication was completed on the 24th 
of June, 1654. Notwithstanding the many causes of dis- 
satisfaction presented by the government of the queen, yet 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were profoundly 
affected at sight of this renunciation of her country by the 
last scion of the race of Vasa. The aged Count Brahe 
refused to take the crown from her head which he had 
placed there three years before; he considered the bond 

^ Chanut, Kegociations de SuMe, iii. 316 : “Ensuite prcta ” (he is 
speaking of Montecuculi) “ le serment entre les mains de sa Majestc, 
scavoir que les Chevaliers d’Aniaranthe qiii ne sont point marics quand 
ils regoiv’^ent I’ordre, denieureroient toujours gardens, et que ceux qui 
ont des femmes, venant a dtre veufs, n*en prendront point d’autres.” 

- Pana\ncmi, Vita Alexandri VII ; “ Aulae Hispanicae administri, 
cum primum rem proposuit Malines (who had been sent thither), omnino 
voluissent ab regina regnum retxneri, ob emolumenta quae turn in religi- 
onem turn in regein Catholiciim redundassent ; sed cognito id fieri non 
posse nisi laesd religione, placuit regi patronum cgse faeti tarn gcnciosi,’* 
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between prince and subject to be indissoluble, and held the 
proceedings before him to be unlawful.^ The queen was 
hereby compelled to lift the crown from her head ; it was 
only from her hand that he would receive it. Stripped of 
the insignia of royalty, in a plain white dress, Christina 
then received the parting homage of her Estates. After 
the rest, appeared the speaker of the peasantry ; he knelt 
down before the queen, shook her hand and kissed it 
repeatedly j tears burst from his eyes, he wdped them away 
with his handkerchief, and without having said one word, he 
turned his back on her majesty, and walked away to his 
place.- 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, and all her purposes were 
directed towards foreign lands, — not one moment would 
she remain in a country of which she had resigned the 
supreme authority to another. She had already sent for- 
ward her more costly moveables, and while the fleet in- 
tended for her conveyance to Wismar was in preparation, 
she seized the first favourable moment, disguised herself, 
and escaped from the oppressive supervision exercised over 
her by her late subjects, departing with a few trusted 
attendants only for Hamburg. 

And now commenced her travels through Europe. 

On arriving in Brussels, she made private confession of 
the Catholic faith, and afterwards repeated it publicly at 
Innsbruck. Invited by the prospect of the pope’s benedic- 
tion, she hastened to Italy. Her crown and sceptre she 
offered to the Virgin Mary at Loreto, The Venetian am- 
bassadors were amazed at the preparations made in all the 
cities of the Roman states for giving her a magnificent 
reception. Pope Alexander, whose ambition was gratified 
by the circumstance of so brilliant a conversion having been 
made during his pontificate, exhausted the apostolic treasury 
to celebrate the occurrence with due solemnity. It was not 
as a penitent, but in triumph, that the royal convert entered 

* “ It was in opposition to the will of God, to the common right of 
nations, and to the oath by which she was bound to the realm of Sweden 
and to her subjects— he was no honest man who bad given her majesty 
such counsel.*’ Life of Count Peter Brahe, in Schlbzer’s Schwedische 
Biographic, ii. p. 409. 

Whiteloche*s Narrative, 
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Rome.^ In the first years of her new condition we find her 
frequently travelling ; we meet her often in Germany, some 
few times in France, and once even in Sweden. ^ She did 
not always remain so entirely estranged from political in- 
terests as she may at first perhaps have intended. She once 
entered into very earnest negotiations, and not without a 
certain prospect of success, for obtaining the crown of 
Poland, the possession of which would, at least, not prevent 
her remaining Catholic, Another time she drew on herself 
the suspicion of intending to attack Naples in the interest 
of France. The necessity of looking to the receipt of her 
pension, which 'was often but little to be depended on, 
rarely permitted her to enjoy undisturbed tranquillity. The 
fact that, though possessing no crown, she yet laid claim 
to the uncontrolled liberty of action and full prerogatives 
of a crowned head, more especially as she understood 
these rights, was, on some occasions, productive of very 
serious consequences. Who could excuse the cruel sen- 
tence she pronounced at Fontainebleau, in her own^ cause, 
on Monaldeschi, a member of her household, and which she 
permitted the accusers and personal enemies of the sufferer 
to carry into execution ? She gave him one hour only to 
prepare for death.^ The treachery against her, with which 
the unhappy man w'as charged, she chose to interpret as 
high-treason, and considered it beneath her dignity to place 
him before any tribunal, whatever it might be. “To 

1 Relatione de’ IV Ambascialori : “ II sospetto cbe prese papa Tnno- 
centio che il ricevimento dovesse costarli caro ritardo il suo arrive in 
Roma ; e contento quel buon pontefice del risparmio del clanaro lascib 
la gloria intiera al suo successore d’ accomplire questa memoranda 
funzione. Intorno a do ritrovammo al nostro giongere in Roma occu- 
pate le maggiori applicationi della corte, et al ritorno ci si fece vedere 
tutto lo state della chiesa involio in facencle et a gara Puna citta dclP 
altra chi sapeva fare maggiore ostentatione di pomposi accoglimenti.’’ 
[Pope Innocent suspected that her reception would cost him dear, and 
this delayed her arrival in Rome ; the good pope contented himself 
with saving his money, and left the entire glory of accomplishing that 
grand ceremony to his successor. On our arrival we found the whole 
court busily occupied with the affair, and on our return, all the cities 
of the Roman states were emulating each other, and absorbed in tho 
attempt each to make a finer show of w^elcome than the other ] 

* bee Pallayjciiu, Sec Appendix, No, J 3 Q, 
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acknowledge no superior/’ she exclaimed, “is worth more 
than to govern the whole world.” She despised even public 
opinion. The execution of Monaldeschi had excited uni- 
versal abhorrence in Rome, where the wranglings of her 
household were better known to the public than to herself j 
but this did not prevent her from hastening to return 
thither. Where, indeed, could she have lived except in 
Rome? With any of the temporal sovereigns, whose claims 
were of a similar character to her own, she would have 
fallen into ceaseless strife and collision; even with the 
popes, with Alexander VII himself, whose name she added 
to lier own on her conversion, she was very frequently 
involved in the most bitter contentions. 

But her character became milder by slow degrees ; her 
habits more tranquil and better regulated. She obtained 
some mastery over herself, suffered certain considerations 
of what was due to others to prevail, and consented to 
acknowledge the necessities incident to the peculiarities 
of her chosen residence, where it is indeed certain that 
the ecclesiastical sovereignty allowed most ample field to 
controversial privileges and personal independence. She 
took a constantly increasing part in the splendour, the life, 
and the business of the Curia, becoming indeed eventually 
altogether identified with its interests. The collections she 
had brought with her from Sweden, she now enlarged by so 
liberal an expenditure, and with so much taste, judgment, 
and success, that she surpassed even the native families, and 
elevated the pursuit from a mere gratification of curiosity, 
to a higher and more significant importance both for learn- 
ing and art. Men such as Spanheim and Havercamp thought 
the illustration of her coins and medals an object not un- 
worthy of their labours, and Santo Bartolo devoted his 
practised hand to her cameos. The Correggios of Christina’s 
collection have always been the richest ornament of every 
gallery into which the changes of time have carried them. 
The MSS. of her choice have contributed in no small degree 
to maintain the reputation of the Vatican library, into which 
they were subsequently incorporated. Acquisitions and pos- 
sessions of this kind filled up the hours of her daily life, 
with an enjoyment that was at least harmless. She also 
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took interest and an active part in scientific pursuits ; and it 
is much to her credit that she received the poor exiled 
Borelli; who was compelled to resort in his old age to 
teaching as a means of subsistence. The queen supported 
him with her utmost power, and caused his renowned and 
still unsurpassed work, on the mechanics of animal motion, 
by which physiological science has been so importantly in- 
fluenced and advanced, to be printed at her own cost. Nay, 
I think we may even venture to affirm, that she herself, when 
her character andintellect had been improved and matured, 
exerted a powerfully efficient and enduring influence on the 
period, more particularly on Italian literature. The labyrinth 
of perverted metaphor, inflated extravagance, laboured con- 
ceit, and vapid triviality into which Italian poetry and 
eloquence had then wandered, is well known. Christina 
was too highly cultivated and too solidly endowed to be 
ensnared by such a fashion; it w'as her utter aversion. In 
the year 1680, she founded an Academy in her own residence 
for the discussion of literary and political subjects ; and the 
first rule of this institution was, that its members should 
carefully abstain from the turgid style, overloaded with false 
ornament, which prevailed at the time, and be guided only 
by sound sense and the models of the Augustan and Medicean 
ages.^ When we now meet with the works of this academy, 
in the Albani library of Rome, the impression they produce 
on us is sufficiently singular ; — essays by Italian abbati, with 
emendations from the hand of a northern queen : yet was 
this association not without its import and significance. 
From the queen's academy proceeded such men as Ales- 
sandro Guidi, who had previously ffieen addicted to the 

^ Constitnzioni dell' academia leale, in Arcbcnholtz, iv. p. 28, 5 28 ; 
“In quest’ accademia si studj la pxirita, ]a gravil^ e la maestii della 
lingua Toscana ; s’ imitino per quanto si puo i maestri della vera elo- 

quenza de’ secoli d’ Augusto e di Leone X, e per6 si dia bando 

alio stile nioderno turgido ed ampolloso, ai traslati metafore, figure, 
etc.”^ Another paragraph (ii) forbids all eulogies of the queen, a 
prohibition most necessary at that time. In the fourth volume of 
NicoleUi’s Ljfe of Urban VIII, there is a description of this academy, 
the chief point of which is, that the principal members, Angelo della 
^oco, Giuseppe Suarez, Giovanni Francesco Albani (afterwards pope), 
Stefano Gradi, Ottavio Falconieri, and Stefano Pignatelli, had all been 
residents in the house of Cardinal Francesco Barberini. 
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style then used, but after some time passed in the society 
of Christina, he not only resolved to abandon it, but even 
formed a league with some of his friends for the purpose of 
labouring to abolish it altogether. The Arcadia, an academy 
to which the merit of completing this good woik is attributed, 
arose out of the society assembled around the Swedish 
queen.^ On the whole, it must needs be admitted, that in 
the midst of the various influences pressing around her, 
Christina preserved a noble independence of mind. To 
the necessity for evincing that ostentatious piety usually 
expected from converts, or ’which they impose on them- 
selves, she would by no means subject herself. Entirely 
Catholic as she was, and though continually repeating her 
conviction of the pope’s infallibility, and of the necessity 
of believing all doctrines enjoined either by himself or the 
Church, she had nevertheless an extreme detestation of 
bigots, and abhorred the direction of father confessors, 
who were at that time the exclusive rulers of all social 
and domestic life. She would not be prevented from 
enjoying the amusements of the carnival, concerts, dramatic 
entertainments, or whatever else might be offered by the 
habits of her life in Rome ; above all, she refused to be 
withheld froin the internal movement of an intellectual and 
animated society. She acknowledged a love of satire, and 
took pleasure in Pasquin. We find her constantly mingled 
in the intrigues of the court, the dissensions of the papal 
houses, and the factions of the cardinals. She attached 
herself to the party of the Squadronisti, of which her friend 
Azzolini was the chief. Others besides the queen regarded 
Azzolini as the most able member of the Curia, but she 
considered him to be the most god-like and spiritual-minded 
of men. She held him to be altogether incomparable i the 
only person in existence whom she could place above her 
venerable grand chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna. She desired 
to erect a monument to Azzolini in her memoirs, but un- 
happily a small part only of this work is known to the 
public I a fact the more to be regretted, because this portion 
gives proof of earnestness and truthful uprightness of pur- 
pose in her dealings with herself, with a freedom and firmness 
of mind before which all calumny is silenced. The apothegms 
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and detached thoughts which are the results of her leisure 
hours, and which have come down to us, form an equally 
remarkable production,^ They betoken great knowledge 
of the world, an acquaintance with the workings of the 
passions, such as could be attained by experience only, 
with the most refined and subtle remarks on them; but 
also the most positive dispositions towards the real and 
essential, with a vital conviction of the power of self- 
direction residing in the mind, and of its high nobility. 
A just appreciation of earthly things is also manifest ; they 
are estimated neither by too high nor too low a standard ; 
and the work further displays a spirit that seeks only to 
satisfy God and itself. The great intellectual movement 
which developed itself towards the end of the seventeenth 
century in all the departments of human activity, and which 
opened a new era, was at work also in the person of this 
princess. Her residence in one of the central points of 
European civilization, and the leisure of private life, if not 
absolutely necessary, were yet doubtless extremely favour- 
able to the production of this result. She attached herself 
to the mode of life thus presented to her with a passionate 
love, and even thought it impossible to live if she did not 
breathe the atmosphere of Rome. 


10. ADMINISTRATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 

There was at that time scarcely another place in the 
whole world where so much social refinement existed as at 
the court of Rome, — the efforts for promoting literature and 
art were so manifold, the abundance of its intellectual enjoy- 
ments was so great and various, and life in general was so 
completely filled with interests, at once absorbing the sym- 
pathies and calling forth the powers of the mind. The 

^ We have them in two different forms, varying somewhat from 
each other. The first is in the appendix to the second volume of 
Arclcenholtz, and is called ‘‘Ouvrage de loisir de Christine, reine de 
Suede ; " the second is in the appendix to the fourth volume of Arcken- 
aoltz, and is entitled Sentiments et dits memorables de Christine.*' 
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government made its authority but little felt. The ruling 
families had, in fact, divided all power and splendour among 
themselves ; even the spiritual claims of the papacy could 
no longer be enforced in their full rigour ; they were already 
encountered by a sensible resistance from the spirit of the 
times. The age was rather one of enjoyment, than of self- 
abnegation; the personal advantages of all kinds that 
men had won in the course of time combined with the 
prevalence of intellectual pursuits to form a luxurious and 
harmonious tranquillity. 

But then arose the question, of how the Church and 
State were to be governed under the existing condition of 
things. 

For there was no doubt that the court, or rather the 
prelacy, which properly included only the acting and 
efficient members of the Curia, had the administration of 
both in its own hands. 

The institution of the prelacy acquired its modern 
form as early as the pontificate of Alexander VII. To 
become Referendario di Segnatura, a step on which all 
promotion depended, a man must be doctor of laws, must 
have studied three years under an advocate, must be of a 
certain age, possess a certain amount of income, and present 
a character free from reproach. The age was first fixed at 
twenty-five years, the income at looo scudi per annum. 
Alexander introduced the change (somewhat aristocratical 
in its character) to twenty-one, instead of twenty-five years, 
but required that proof should be offered of annual income 
amounting to not less than 1500 scudi. Whoever fulfilled 
these conditions was admitted by the Prefetto di Segna- 
tura, and appointed to plead two causes before the as- 
sembled Segnatura.^ It was thus that he took possession, 
or was installed, after which he was eligible for all other 
ofifices : from the government of a town or district he rose to 
a nunciatura, or vice-legation, or was perhaps appointed to 
a seat in the rota, or the congregations; then followed 
the cardinalate and the rank of legate. Spiritual and 
temporal power were united in the administration even of 

^ Discorso del clominio temporale e spihtiiale del S. Pontcfice 
Romano, 1664. MS. 
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the highest offices. When the legate arrived in any town, ^ 
certain spiritual privileges, previously enjoyed by the bishop, 
were suspended; the legate bestowed the benediction on 
the people in like manner with the pope. The members of 
the Curia were in continual alternation between spiritual 
and temporal offices. 

We will first direct our attention to their temporal occu- 
pations in the administration of the State. 

All things depended on the necessities of the govern- 
ment, and the demands made on the people,— that is to say, 
on the state of the finances. 

We have seen to what a ruinous pitch the system of 
loans had risen under Urban VIII, more especially from 
the war of Castro : but loans had still been effected, the 
luoghi di monte maintained a high price, and the popes 
proceeded without restraint or cessation along the beaten way. 

Innocent X found t82,io 3|- to be the number of the 
luoghi di monte in 1644; in 1655 he left it amounting to 
264,129! : so that the capital which these amounts indicate, 
had been increased from eighteen to more than twenty-six 
millions. Although he had dischai*ged some debts of 
another kind with this sum, and had redeemed some few 
loans, there was nevertheless a large increase of the general 
debt: the amount was computed at his death to be forty- 
eight million scudi. He had been so fortunate as to derive 
a surplus revenue from the taxes imposed by Urban VIII, 
and on this he founded the new monti. 

When Alexander VII succeeded to the government, it 
was manifest that increased taxation was impracticable. 
Loans had now become so much a matter of course that 
they were altogether indispensable. Alexander resolved to 
seek a new source of aid from the reduction of the interests. 

The “ vacabili,” wffiich paid ten and a half per cent., 
stood at one hundred and fifty : these he determined to call 
in ; and although he paid for them at the current price, he 
yet gained a great advantage, the treasury generally borrow- 
ing at four per cent., so that if they were even paid off with 
borrowed money, yet in future the interest to be paid would 
be six per cent., instead of ten and a half per cent. 

Thereupon Alexander conceived the idea of reducing all 
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the “ non-vacabili,” bearing more than four cent, to that 
rate of interest^ But as on this occasion he paid no regard 
to the current price, which was one hundred and sixteen, 
but paid to the luoghi simply the one hundred required by 
the strict letter of his agreement, he gained from this trans- 
action also a very important advantage. All these amounts 
of interest 'were secured, as we have seen, upon the taxes, 
and it may have been the original intention of Pope Alex- 
ander to repeal the most oppressive of these imposts ; but 
as the earlier modes of management were persisted in, this 
intention was found impossible of accomplishment. A reduc- 
tion in the price of salt was soon followed by an increase of 
the tax on flour; the whole sum of the pontiffs gains was 
absorbed in the expenses of government, or by the papal 
family. If we compute the savings effected by the reductions 
of the interest, we shall find them amount to about 140,000 
scudi, the new application of which sum, as interest, would 
involve an augmentation of the debt by about three millions. 

Nor could Clement IX carry forward the administration 
by any other method than that of new loans ; but he soon 
beheld himself reduced to such an extremity that he was 
finally compelled to lay hands on the proceeds of the 
dataria, wdiich had always hitherto been spared, and on 
which the daily maintenance of the papal court depended. 
With this he founded 13,200 new luoghi di monte. In the 
year 1670, the debts of the papal court had reached to 
nearly fifty-two million scudi. ' 

From this state of things it followed, in the first place, 
that, however willing to grant relief, the Curia could effect 
none but the most inconsiderable and transient reductions 
of those burdens which, in an unproductive country, and 

^ Pallavicini, Vita di Alessandro VII : Perciocche in nessun altro 
paese cl’Italia la rendila del danaro aveasi tanto pingue e tanto sicura, 
pian piano era succediilo che quei luoghi del priinitivo lor prezzo di loq 
fussero cresciuti nella piazza al valor di 116, Hor la camera valendosi 
del suo diritto, come avrebbe potuto qualsivoglia private, rendeva il 
prezzo originario di 100, non permettendo la vastita della somma—be 
computes it at 26 millions — ne persuadendo la qualita de’ padroni in 
gran parte ricchi e forastieri, che ad aggravio de’ poveri, alle^cui spalle 
stanno tutti i publici pesi, il pontefice usasse piii la liberalita usata da 
lui nell’ estintione de’ monti vacabili.” 
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one that took no share in the commercial efforts of the 
world, were felt to be extremely oppressive. 

Another complaint was that the monti were obtained by 
foreigners who received the interest without contributing 
anything to the taxes. It was computed that 600,000 sciidi 
were yearly sent to Genoa only, on this account. The 
country thus became the debtor of a foreign people, a 
condition that could not be favourable to the healthy 
development of its powers. 

But a further and still more deeply important consequence 
was perceived to result from this system of finance. 

How could these holders of annuities, the moneyed 
interest, fail to obtain an undue influence over the State and 
its administration ? 

The great mercantile houses became possessed of a 
direct participation in the business of the State ; — some 
great commercial house was always associated with the 
treasurer, and here all moneys were received and paid 
out. The coflfers of the State were, in fact, at all times in 
the hands of merchants, who were also farmers of the 
revenue and treasurers of the provinces. We have seen the 
many offices that were saleable ; these they had the means 
of making their own. It required, moreover, a consider- 
able fortune to secure advancement in the Curia. In the 
year 1665, we find the most important offices of the govern- 
ment held by Florentines and Genoese : the proceedings 
of the court were directed in so mercantile a spirit, that 
promotion gradually came to depend much less on merit 
than the possession of money. A merchant with his purse 
in his hand,” exclaims Grimani, “ has always the preference 
in the end. The court is crowded with hirelings whose sole 
desire is for gain : these men feel as traders, not as statesmen, 
and cherish only the meanest and most sordid thoughts.’^ ^ 

And this was all the more important, from the fact that 

^ ^ Antonio Grimani : ** Per la vendita della maggior parte degli officii 
pill considerabili si viene a riempire la corte d’uomini mercenarj e mcr- 
canti, restanti indietro quelH che potrebbero posseder tali officii per 
mcrito e per virtii, male veramente notabile che smacca il credito con- 
cepito della grandezza della corte Romana, non avendo detti mercenarj 
d’officii involto Tanimo che in cose mecaniclie e basse e piu tosto mer* 
cantili che politiche.'* 
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there was no longer any independence in the country. 
Bologna was the only place that now opposed any effectual 
resistance, so that at one time the Curia thought of building 
a citadel there. It is true that other communities some- 
times offered opposition to particular demands of the court : 
thus, the inhabitants of Fermo once refused to suffer the 
corn, which they believed to be required for their own 
use, to be carried out of their territory/ In Perugia the 
people would not consent to pay their arrears of taxes : but 
these commotions were easily put down by the commissaries- 
general of the court, who then imposed a still more rigorous 
system of subordination, until, in process of time, the ad- 
ministration of the communal property also was subjected 
to the disposal of the Curia. 

A remarkable example of the course pursued by this 
administration is presented by the institution of the Annona. 

The principle generally acted on through the sixteenth 
century being to oppose obstacles to the export of the first 
necessaries of life, the popes also took measures for that 
purpose, more particularly with a view to the prevention of 
a rise in the price of bread. The powers entrusted to the 
prefect of the corn-laws (prefetto dell’ annona), to whom 
this branch of the executive was committed, ^Yere originally 
very closely restricted ; they were first enlarged by Gregory 
XIIL Not only w^as it forbidden to export the corn 
gathered in from the States of the Church to a foreign 
country, without the permission of the prefect, it was made 
unlawful to convey it even from one district of the States to 
another ; and this permission w^as only to be obtained when 
corn could be bought on the first of March at a certain 
price, — its amount being fixed by Clement VIII at six scudi 
the rubbio, and by Paul V at five and a half scudi. A 
special tariff was established for bread, regulated by the 
variations in the price of corn.^ 

' Memoriale presentato alia Santita di N. Papa Innocentio dalli 
depiitati della citta cli Fermo per il tumulto ivi seguito alii 6 di Luglio, 
1648, MS. See Bisaccioni, Hisloria delle Guerre Civili, p. 271, where 
Fermo appears together with England, France, Poland, and Naples. 

^ In the w^ork of Niccolh Maria Nicolaj, Memorie, leggi et osser- 
vationi sulle campagne, e sulF annone di Roma, 1803, will be found 
(vol. i}.) the loij-g list of pap^,! ordinances put forth on this subject, 
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But it was now found that the wants of Rome increased 
from year to year. The number of inhabitants became 
greater, while the cultivation of the Campagna was falling to 
decay. The decline of agriculture in the Campagna, and 
the ruin of that district, must be referred principally to the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and, if I am not 
mistaken, may be attributed chiefly to two causes ; first, to 
that alienation of the smaller estates to the great families 
which then occurred, for the land requires the most careful 
cultivation, and of a kind rarely given except by the small 
proprietor, who devotes himself and his whole income to 
that purpose j and secondly, to the increasing deterioration 
of the air. Gregory XIII had desired to extend the cultiva- 
tion of corn, and to this end had caused the low-lying lands 
near the sea to be cleared of their trees and underwood. 
Sixtus V was equally anxious to destroy the lurking-places 
of the banditti, and had stripped the hills of their forests 
with that view,^ Neither the one nor the other could now 
be turned to any account; the deleterious quality of the air 
became more obvious from year to year, and contributed 
to desolate the Campagna, of which the produce continually 
decreased. 

The disproportion thus occasioned between the demand 
and supply induced Urban VIII to render the superin- 
tendence more rigid, and to extend the powers of the 
prefect. By one of his earliest enactments he ai)Solntely 
prohibited the exportation of corn, cattle, or oil, not only 
from the States generally, but from one province to another; 
he also empowered the prefect to fix the price of corn on 
the Campofiore, according to the produce of each harvest, 
and to prescribe the 'sveight of the bread to the bakers in 
a suitable proportion. 

By these enactments the prefect was rendered all- 
powerful, nor did he long hesitate to use the authority thus 
conferred on him for the benefit of himself and his friends. 
He obtained a direct monopoly of corn, oil, meat, and all 
other principal necessaries of life. That the cheapness of 
these articles was much promoted by this state of things, 

^ Relatione dello stato cli Roma presente, or Alinaclcn, See Ap- 
pendix, No. 123. 
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we are not prepared to affirm. Even the privilege of 
exportation was conceded to persons favoured by the 
prefect; the effect felt by the general purchaser was 
principally the oppression and vexation of the trammels 
imposed on all buying or selling. It was immediately 
remarked that agriculture declined more and more.^ 

It was at this time that complaints respecting the 
universal ruin of the States of the Church may be said to 
have commenced; nor have they ever ceased to be heard 
from those days. “In our journeys through the land,” 
observe the Venetian ambassadors of the year 1621, in 
whose report I find the first remarks on this subject, “we 
have seen great poverty among the peasantiy and common 
people, with little comfort, not to say great privations 
among all other classes, — a result of the manner of govern- 
ment, and more particularly of the scantiness of commerce. 
Bologna and Ferrara derive a certain degree of splendour 
from their palaces and nobility ; Ancona still retains some 
traffic with Ragusa and Turkey; but all the other towns 
have sunk grievously low.” Towards the year 1650, an 
opinion was eve~ywhere entertained that an ecclesiastical 
government was ruinous to its subjects. The inhabitants, 
also, already began to bewail themselves bitterly,^ “The 
imposts of the Barberini,” exclaims a contemporary bio- 
grapher, “have exhausted the countiy; the avarice of 
Donna Olimpia has drained the court ; an amelioration was 
hoped for from the virtues of Alexander VII, but all Siena 
has poured itself over the States of the Church, and is 
exhausting the last remnant of their strength.”* Still the 


^ Pietro Contaiini, 1627 : “ II pontefice avendo levato le tratte con- 

cesse a diversi da suoi precessori hora vendendole ne‘ cava bona 

somma di danaro : non vole i prezzi troppo vili ne grano forestiei 0 ; 
Parte del campo viene ad abbandonar&i per il poco 0 niun guadagno 
che ne traggono.” See Appendix, No. iii. 

2 Deone, Diario, tom. iv. 1649, 21 Ag. : ‘‘E dovere di favorir la 
chiesa, pero veggiamo die tutto quello che passa a lei, e in pregiudicio 
del publico, come che le tcrre sue subito soiio disliabilate e le possessi- 
on! mal coltivate, si vede in Ferrara, in Urbino, in Nepe, in Nettuno 
et in lutte le piazze che sono passate nel dominio della chiesa 

® Vita di Alessandro VII: “ Spolpato e quasi in teschio rid otto 
dalle gabelle Barberjne lo stato ecdesia&tico c smunta la corte daiP 
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country obtained no remission from the demands made 
on it. 

This administration was once compared, even by one 
of the cardinals, to a horse worn out by a long course, but 
which, spurred on afresh, makes further efforts to proceed, 
until he falls, utterly exhausted, by the way-side. This 
moment of complete exhaustion seemed now to have come. 

The worst spirit that can possibly possess the officials 
of a government had long been too clearly manifest in 
Rome; each one appeared to consider the commonwealth 
as something to be made subservient to his own personal 
advancement— often as a means for the mere gratification 
of avarice. 

With how frightful a power did corruption take possession 
of the land ! 

At the court of Innocent X Donna Olimpia provided 
applicants with offices on condition of receiving from them 
a monthly acknowledgment in money And well would it 
have been had she been the only person who did so ! But 
the sister-in-law of the datary Cecchini, Donna dementia, 
proceeded in a similar manner; Christmas, in particular, 
was the great harvest-time for presents. The refusal of 
Don Camillo Astalli to share these gifts on one occasion 
with Donna Olimpia, to whom he had given hopes that he 
would do so, excited her most violent anger, and was the 
first cause of his downfall. To what frauds and forgeries 
did bribery conduct Mascambruno ! It was his habit to 
affix false summaries to the decrees that he laid before the 
pope, and as his holiness read only the summaries, he 
signed things of which he had not the slightest suspicion, 
and wliich covered the Roman court with infamy.'^ One 
cannot but feel pained and revolted when reading the 

ingordigia di Olimpia confidavano geiieroso ristoro della bont 5 . d’ 
Alessandro.” 

^ See Appendix, No. 126. 

® Pallavicini seeks to excuse this on the grounds that the proceed- 
ings of the dataria weie written “di carattere francese, come e restato 
in uso della dataria, dapoi che la sedia fu in Avignone ” [in the French 
character, as has remained the custom from the time when the papal 
see held its court in Avignon,] and which the pope did not readily or 
willingly read , See Appendix, Nos. J25, 126, 
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remark that Don Mario, the brother of Alexander VII, 
became rich for this cause, among others, that the jurisdiction 
of the Borgo was in his hands. 

For, unhappily, even the administration of justice was 
infected with this grievous plague. 

We possess a statement of the abuses which had crept 
into the tribunal of the Rota, and which was laid before 
Alexander VII by a man who had practised in it during 
twenty-eight years.^ He computes that there was no auditor 
of the Rota who did not receive presents at Christmas to 
the amount of five hundred scudi. Those who could not 
gain access to the person of the auditor still found means to 
approach his relations, his assistants, or his servants. 

And no less injurious were the effects produced by the 
secret injunctions and influence of the court and the great. 
The very judges were sometimes known to apologize to the 
parties for the unjust judgment pronounced, declaring that 
justice was restrained by force. 

How corrupt an administration of the laws was this ! 
There were four months of vacation, and even the remainder 
of the year was passed in a life of idleness and amusement. 
Judgments were most unduly delayed, yet, when given, 
presented every mark of precipitation: appeals vere alto- 
gether useless. It is true that the affair was in such cases 
transferred to other members of the court, but what could 
secure these last from being equally subject to the influences 
by which the former judge had been corrupted? The 
courts of appeal were, moreover, biassed in their decisions 
by the judgment previously given. 

These were evils that extended from the supreme court 
of judicature to the very lowest of the tribunals, and equally 
affected the course of justice and general government in the 
provinces.® 

' Disordini che occorrono nel supremo tribunale della rota nella 
corte Romana e gli ordini con i quali si potrebbe riformare, scrittura 
fatta da un avvocato da piesentarsi alia S*®-. de N. Alessandro VII, 
MS. Rangone at Vienna, No. 23. 

* “Disordini : “ Con le male decision! di questo tribunale supremo 
(della rota) si corrompe la giustitia a tutti gli altri minori, almeno del 
state ecclesiastic©, vedendosi da guidici dare sentenze con decisioni si 
fatte.’* 

VOL. XL 
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In a document which is still extant we find these 
circumstances represented by Cardinal Sacchetti, in the most 
earnest manner to Alexander VII : — the oppression of the 
poor — who found none to help them — by the powerful j the 
perversion of justice by the intrigues of cardinals, princes, 
and dependents of the palace; the delay of business, which 
was sometimes prolonged for years and decades, though 
it might have been concluded in a few days ; the violence 
and tyranny experienced by any one who ventured to 
appeal from an inferior official to one above him ; the 
executions and forfeitures imposed for the enforcement of 
the levies,— measures of cruelty calculated only to make the 
sovereign odious to his people while his servants enriched 
themselves. Oppressions, most holy father,” he exclaims, 
“exceeding those inflicted on the Israelites in Egypt ! People, 
not conquered by the sword, but subjected to the Holy See, 
either by their free accord, or the donations of princes, are 
more inhumanly treated than the slaves in Syria or Africa. 
Who can witness these things without tears of sorrow ! ” ^ 

Such w^as the condition of the States of the Church even 
as early as the middle of the seventeenth century. 


And now could it be reasonably expected that the 
administration of the Church should remain free from 
abuses of a similar kind ? 

That administration depended on the court, equally with 
the civil government, and received its impulse from the same 
spirit. 

It is true that certain restrictions were imposed on the 

^ Lettre du Cardinal Sacchetti ecrite pen avant sa morl au Pape 
Alexandre VI T, 1663, copie tiree des ** Maniiscritti della regina di 
Suezia/' in Arckenlioltz, Memoires, tom. iv. App. No. xxxil. : a very 
instructive document, corroborated by very many others: as, for ex^ 
ample, by a ScrLltura sopra il governo di Roma,” of the same time 
(Altieri Library). “I popoli, nen avendo piu argenlo nh rame ne 
biancherie ne matarazze per sodisfare alia indiscretione de’ commissarj, 
converra che si venderanno schiavi per pagare i pcsi camerali.” [The 
people having no more silver or copper, or linen, or furniture, to satisfy 
the rapacity of the commissaries, will be next obliged to sell themselve.s 
as slaves to pay the burdens laid on them by the camera.] See 
Appendix, No. 145. 
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Curia, with respect to ecclesiastical affairs. In France 
important prerogatives were possessed by the crown; in 
Germany the chapters preserved their independence; in 
Italy and Spain, on the contrary, the hands of the Curia 
were unfettered, and its lucrative privileges were accordingly 
exercised in the most unscrupulous manner. 

Iri Spain the Roman court possessed the right of 
nomination to all the less important ecclesiastical employ- 
ments and benefices. In Italy it appointed even to the 
highest. The sums that flowed into the coffers of the 
dataria, from Spain, are of an almost incredible amount; 
their principal sources were the installation to appointments, 
the spolia, and the revenues of vacant benefices. Yet the 
Curia, considered as a whole, drew still greater advantage, 
perhaps, from its relations with the Italian states ; the richest 
bishoprics and abbeys, with a large number of priories, 
commanderies, and other benefices, went immediately to 
the profit of its members. 

And it would have been well had the evil rested there ! 

But to the rights, w^hich of themselves were of very 
questionable character, there were added the most ruinous 
abuses. I will mention one only — but that, indeed, was 
perhaps the worst. The practice was introduced, and by 
the middle of the seventeenth century was in full operation, 
that every benefice conferred by the Curia was burdened 
with a pension to one or other of the members of that body. 

This practice was expressly prohibited in Spain, and 
there too, as the benefices themselves were to be conferred 
on natives exclusively, so pensions were to be granted only 
to them ; but a device was invented in Rome for evading 
these enactments. The pension was made out in the name 
of a native or naturalized Spaniard ; but this latter bound 
himself by a civil contract to pay a stipulated yearly amount 
into some Roman bank or commercial house, for the actual 
recipient of the pension. In Italy these considerations 
and contrivances were not required, and the bishoprics 
were often loaded with intolerable burdens. In the year 
1663, Monsignor de Angelis, bishop of Urbino, complained 
that all he had remaining for his own share from that rich 
bishopric, was sixty scudi yearly ; and that he had already 
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sent in his resignation, which the court refused to accept. 
The conditions annexed to the bishoprics of Ancona and 
Pesaro were so oppressive, that for years they were left un- 
occupied, because no one could be found to accept them with 
those impositions. In the year 1667, twenty-eight bishops 
and archbishops were counted in Naples, all of whom had 
been ejected from their offices because they did not pay the 
pensions imposed on them. From the bishoprics this cor- 
ruption descended to the parochial benefices : the richest 
parishes frequently yielded their incumbents but a very 
slender subsistence ; even the poor country priests in some 
places had their very fees charged with burdens.^ Many 
were so much discouraged that they resigned their livings, 
but in time new candidates always presented themselves; 
nay, they sometimes outbade each other, vieing which should 
offer the Curia the largest pension. 

But how deplorable a state of depravity in the govern- 
ment do these things betray ! The least evil that could 
result from such a system was the entire corruption of the 
parochial clergy, and the utter neglect of their flocks. 

^ The malicious Basadon a (see Appendix, No. 134) remaiks: “Bi- 
sogna conchiudere che ogni beneficio capace di pensione rimanga cari- 
cato come I’asino di Apulejo, che non potendo piii sostenere il peso 
meditava di gettarsi in terra, quando il veder caduto il compagno e 
tosto de’ yetturini scorticato hebbe per bene di sopportare Tinsopporta- 
bile soma.” [To make an end, we may fairly describe every benefice, 
capable of bearing a pension, as loaded like the ass of Apuleius, which, 
unable to bear its burden, thought of throwing itself on the earth ; but, 
seeing its fallen companion immediately flayed by the carters, he held 
it good to support the insupportable load.] All contemporary writers 
agree in the description of the evil. The practice of resigning the 
benefice to another while retaining a portion of the revenue, was also 
again introduced, Deone, Diario, 7 Genn. 1645, after alluding to the 
archbishopric of Bologna, transferred to Albergaii by Cardinal Colonna, 
continues to the effect that “ con questo esempio si e aperta la porta 
d’ammettere le risegne ; e cosl stamane si ^ publicata la risegna della 
chiesa di Ravenna fatta dal cardl Capponi nella persona di mons^ Tungi- 
anni suo nipote con riserva di pensione a suo favore e dopo la morte 
sua d’una buona parte al cardi Pamfilio ” [by this example the door is 
opened for admitting the practice of transference ; and, accordingly, 
this morning, the transfer of the bishopric of Ravenna by Cardinal Cap- 
poni^ to his nephew Mons’^. Tungianni, is made known ; he reserves a 
pension to himself, which at his death goes in good part to Cardinal 
Pamfili.] 
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Much wiser had been the decision of the Protestant 
church in having from the first abolished all superfluities, 
and subjected itself to order and rule. 

It is beyond doubt that the wealth of the Catholic 
church, and the worldly rank attached to ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, induced the higher aristocracy to devote themselves 
to her service. It was even a maxim with Pope Alexander 
to bestow Church preferment chiefly on men of good birth : 
he entertained the extraordinary idea that as earthly princes 
are fond of seeing themselves surrounded by servants of 
high descent, so it must be pleasing to God that his service 
should be undertaken by men exalted in rank above their 
fellows. Yet it w^as certainly not by such principles that 
the Church had raised herself in earlier ages, nor had she 
been restored by such in later times. The monasteries and 
congregations, which had contributed so largely to the resto- 
ration of Catholicism, were at this time suflered to fall into 
contempt. The papal families had little value for any person 
who was bound by conventual obligations, if it were only 
because men thus occupied could not be constantly paying 
court to themselves. Whenever there was a competition, 
the candidate obtaining the place was almost always of the 
secular clergy, however inferior his merits and talents. The 
opinion seems to prevail,” says Grimani, “ that the episcopal 
office, or the purple, would be degraded by being conferred 
on the brother of a convent.” He even thinks he perceives 
that monks no longer dare confidently to shew them- 
selves at court, where they are frequently exposed to 
mockery and insult. It already began to be remarked that 
none but men of the lowest origin w^ere now disposed to 
enter the monasteries. “ Even a bankrupt shopkeeper,” 
he exclaims, “considers himself too good to wear the 
cowl.”' 

^ Grimani further adds ; “Si to^lie ad ognuno affatto la voglia di 
studiare e la cura di difendere la religione. Deteriorandosi il numero 
de* religiosi dotti et esemplari, potrebbe in breve soffrirne non poco 
detrimen to la corte : onde al mio credere farebbono bene i pontefici di 
procurare di rimettere i regolari nel prime posto di stima, partecipan- 

doli di quando in quando cariche, e cosl nelle religioni vi entre- 

rebbero huomini eminenti.” [Every desire for study and all care for 
the defence of religion are entirely suppressed, That the number of 
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Since the monasteries thus lost their intrinsic importance, 
it can occasion no surprise that they soon began to be con- 
sidered altogether superfluous ; but it is a very remarkable 
fact that this opinion first found expression in Rome itself, 
— ^that the necessity for restricting monastic institutions was 
first asserted in that court. As early as the year 1649, a 
bull was published by Innocent X, forbidding new admis- 
sions into any of the regular orders, until the incomes of 
the several convents had been computed, and the number 
of persons that each could maintain was determined.^ A 
bull issued on the 15th of October, 1652, is still more 
important. In this the pope complained that there were 
many small convents, wherein the offices could not be duly 
performed, either by day or night, nor spiritual exercises 
practised, nor seclusion properly maintained ; he declared 
these places to be mere receptacles for licentiousness and 
crime, affirmed that their number had now increased beyond 
all measure, and suppressed them all at one blow, with the 
observation that it was necessary to separate the tares from 
the wheat.^ The plan w^as very soon suggested (and again 
it was first proposed in Rome) of alleviating the financial 
necessities, even of foreign states, by the confiscation, not 
of separate convents only, but of entire monastic orders. 

learned and exemplary monks should diminish so rapidly, may ere long 
be detrimental to the court itself, whence it is my opinion that the popes 
would do well to take measures for the restoration of the regular clergy 
to their former credit, by giving them important charges from time to 
time: eminent men would thus be induced again to enter the ordeis.] 
See Appendix, No. 138. 

^ Our diary, 1st Jan. 1650 (Deone), describes the impression pro- 
duced by this “constitution”: “Non entrando quella lagione ne’ 
cappuccini et altri riformati che non possedono entrata, lemono che la 
prohibitione sia perpetua, e cosi cred’io, fin a tanto che il numero dc' 
regolari hoggi eccessivo sia ridotto a numero competente c la rcpublica 
da loro non venga oppressa.” [As this cause does not affect the Capu- 
chins and other reformed orders who possess no revenues, it is feared 
that the prohibition may be perpetual ; and I believe it will be so, until 
the number of regular clergy, which is now excessive, shall be reduced 
to moderation, and the commonwealth be no longer oppressed by them.J 

® Constitutio super extinctione et suppressione parvorum conven- 
tumn, eorumque reductione ad statum secularem, et bonorum appli- 
catione, et prohibitione erigendi nova loca regularia in Italia et insulis 
adjacentibus. Idibus, Oct. 1652. 
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^Vhen Alexander VII was requested by the Venetians, 
shortly after his accession, to support them in the war of 
Candia against the Turks, he himself proposed to them 
the suppression of several orders in their own territories. 
The Venetians were averse to this plan, because these orders 
still afforded a provision for the poorer “ nobili ” but the 
pope accomplished his purpose. He maintained that the 
existence of these convents was rather an offence than edifi- 
cation to the faithful, and compared his mode of proceeding 
to that of the gardener, who removes all useless branches 
from the vine, to render it more fruitful.^ 

Yet it could not be asserted that among those who now 
received promotion, any remarkably splendid talents were 
found. There was, on the contrary, a general complaint 
throughout the seventeenth century, of the dearth of distin- 
guished men.^ Men of eminent powers were, indeed, very 
frequently excluded from the pi*elacy, because they were too 
poor to comply with the regulations established for their 
admission.^ Advancement depended almost entirely on the 
favour of the papal families ; and this was only to be obtained 
by an excessive adulation and servility that could not be 
favourable to a free development of the nobler qualities of 
the intellect. This state of things affected the whole body 
of the clergy. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that in the most impor- 
tant branches of theological study, there scarcely appeared a 
single original Italian author, Avhether as regarded exposition 
of scripture, on which subject nothing was presented but 
repetitions of works belonging to the sixteenth century, or 
as relating to morals, — although that subject of inquiry was 
much cultivated elsewhere — nor even in relation to dogmatic 
theology. In the congregations, foreigners alone appeared 

' Relatione de’ iv. Ambasciatori, 1656. See Appendix, No. 129. 

* Grimani : “ Tolta I’economia esteriore ogni altra cosa si deteriora ; 

d’huomini di valore effettivamente scarseggia al presente la cortc 

al maggior segno. See Appendix, No. 138. 

® Relatione di Roma sotto Clemente IX : “ Portando lo stile che 
le cariche si trasferiscono solamente a prelati e che la prelalura si con- 
cede solo a quelli che hanno entrata sufficienle per mantenere il decoro, 
no siegue perb che la maggior parte di soggetti capaci ne resta esclusa.” 
See Appendix, No. 136, 
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m the arena in the disputations concerning the means of 
grace • in those of a later period also, concerning free will 
and faith, Italians took but little part After Girolamo da 
Narni, no distinguished preacher appeared even in Rome 
itself. In the journal before referred to, and kept by a very 
strict Catholic, from 1640 to 1650, this fact is remarked with 
astonishment. “ With the commencement of Lent, he 
observes, “ comedies ceased to be performed in theatres and 
houses, and began in the pulpits of the churches. The holy 
office of the preacher is employed to secure celebrity, or 
made subservient to the purposes of the flatterer. Meta- 
physics are brought forward, of which the speaker knows very 
little, and his hearers nothing whatever. In place of teach- 
ing and admonition, encomiums are pronounced, solely for 
the furtherance of the speaker’s promotion. As regards the 
choice of the preacher also, everything now depends on con- 
nection and favour, and no longer on the merit of the man.” 

To sum up the whole, that mighty internal impulse, by 
which the Court, Church, and State were formerly governed, 
and from which they had received their strictly religious 
character, was now extinguished. The tendency towards 
restoration and conquest had passed away ; other motives 
^vere now predominant, urging only to the struggle for power 
and pleasure, and once more imparting a worldly character 
to spiritual affairs. 

And here the question naturally presents itself, what 
direction was taken under these circumstances by that 
Society which had been so peculiarly founded on the 
principles of Catholic restoration : we allude to the order of 
Jesuits. 


II. THE JESUITS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

The most important change that had taken place in the 
constitution of the Society of Jesus, consisted in the fact 
that the professed ” members had become advanced to the 
possession of power. 
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Of the “ professed,” those who took the four vows, there 
were at first very few. Living apart from the colleges, and 
subsisting on alms, they had confined themselves to the 
exercise of spiritual authority. Appointments requiring the 
activity of men of the world, such as those of rectors and 
provincials, with the general management of the colleges, 
had formerly been in the hands of the coadjutors. But all 
this was now entirely changed. The “professed” them- 
selves attained to places in the administration ; they took 
part in the revenues of the colleges and became rectors or 
provincials.^ 

The most immediate consequence of this alteration was, 
that those severe practices of private devotion which had 
been maintained in their fervour, piincipally by the rigid 
separation of the “ houses of the professed,” now gradually 
declined ; even at the first reception of a member into the 
society, it was no longer possible to examine with the 
minuteness first practised, into his capacity or vocation for 
an ascetic life. Vitelleschi, in particular, gave admission to 
many who were certainly without any vocation. The highest 
station was the object now aimed at, the rank by which its 
possessors at once secured ecclesiastical dignity and secular 
power. But this combination was, moreover, shewn to be 
highly prejudicial in its effects generally ; formerly the coad- 
jutors and professed had exercised superintendence over 
each other; but temporal importance and spiritual claims 
w^ere now united in the same persons. Men of the meanest 
endowments considered themselves of high ability, because 
no one now ventured to gainsay them. Having attained 
exclusive dominion, they began quietly and at their ease to 
enjoy those large possessions w^hich the colleges had acquired 
in the course of time, and to think principally of the means 
by which their wealth might be increased. The actual 
direction of business, and the duties, whether of churches or 

' In a collection of papers entitled “Scritture politiche, morali e 
satiriche sopra le mas'^ime, istltuti e governo della compagnia di 
Gesu ” (MS. Rome), will be found a circumstantial treatise of nearly 
400 pages : “ Discorso sopra la religione de’ padri Gesuiti e loro modo 
di governare,” written between 1681 and 1686, apparently by a person 
deeply initiated, from which the following facts are for the most part 
taken. See Appendix, No. 150. 
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schools, were abandoned to the younger members.^ Even 
as regarded the general of the order, the professed assumed 
a deportment of extreme independence. 

That the alteration was a great and essential one, is made 
obvious, among other things, by the characters and fortunes 
of the generals, the sort of men chosen as supreme rulers, 
and the mode in which these chiefs were treated. 

How different was Mutio Vitelleschi from his prede- 
cessor, the calm, self-ruling, crafty, and inflexible Acquaviva ! 
Vitelleschi was by nature mild, indulgent, and conciliatory ; 
his intimates called him the angel of peace ; and he found 
consolation on his death-bed from the conviction that he 
had never injured any one. These were admirable qualities 
of a most amiable man, but did not suffice to fit him for the 
government of an order so widely extended, active, and 
powerful. He was unable to enforce strictness of discipline, 
even with regard to dress, still less could he oppose^ an 
effectual resistance to the demands of determined ambition. 
It was during his administration, from 1615 to 1645, that 
the change above referred to was effected. 

His immediate successors proceeded in a similar spirit. 
Vincenzo Caraffa (1645-49) was a man of the utmost piety and 
humility ; ° he even rejected all personal attendance, and 

^ Discorso: “Mold compariscono, pochi operano ,* i poveri non si 

visitano, i terreni non si coltivano. Escludendo qiiei pochi, d’ordi- 

nario giovani, che attendono ad insegnare nelle scuole, tutti gli altri, o 
che sono confessor! o procuratori o rettori e ir.inistri, appena hanno 
occupatione di rilievo.’’ 

* Deone, Diario, 12 Giugno, 1649 : “ Martecli mattina mori il gencialo 
de’ Gesuiti : fu di poche lettere, ma di santita cli vita non ordinaria ; 
quanto alia sua persona, egli non ha mai voluto carrozza al suo servigio, 
ne esser differentia to da qualsivoglia minimo tra di loro nel trattar del 
vitto 0 vestito ; quanto agli altri, voleva che i padri Gesuiti fossero e 
vivessero da religiosi lasciando i trattati politic! e’l frequeniare le corli, 
nel che havendo trovato difficolta impossibile gli hanno cagionalo il 
sedio della morte.” [On Tuesday morning died the general of the 
Jesuits ; a man of few acquirements, but of a sanctity of life rarely 
witnessed. With regard to his own person, he would not have a 
carriage in his service, nor permit himself to be treated differently from 
the meanest of the order, whether in food or clothing ; and as to other 
matters, he would have had the Jesuit fathers live as became those 
bound by vows of religion, not mingling in politics nor frequenting 
courts; but in seeking to secure that object, he found insurmountable 
difficulties, and these were the cause of his death.] 
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was in all respects most exemplary. Yet he could effect 
nothing, either by his example or admonitions. Picco- 
lomini (1649—51) was by nature disposed to vigorous and 
decisive measures i but these he now abandoned altogether, 
and thought only of how he might best give satisfaction to 
his brethren of the order. 

For it had already become manifest that an attempt at 
change in this respect was no longer advisable. Ales- 
sandro Gottofredi (January to March, 1651) would gladly 
have laboured to effect alterations, and strove at least to 
restrict the aspiring ambition that sought only its o\Yn 
advancement j but the two months of his administration 
sufficed to make him generally hated, and his death was 
hailed as_ the deliverance from a tyrant. A still more de- 
cided antipathy was encountered by the succeeding general, 
Goswin Nickel. Yet he could not be said to have con- 
templated any very deeply-searching reforms : he suffered 
things to proceed, upon the whole, as they had previously 
done. ^ But it was his habit to insist with extreme obstinacy 
on opinions once adopted, and his manners were rude and 
repulsive; he did^ not sufficiently regard the feelings of 
others, and so grievously offended the self-love of many 
powerful members of the order, that the general congrega- 
tion of 1661 adopted measures against him, such as from 
the monarchical character of the institution would scarcely 
have been supposed possible. 

They first requested permission from Pope Alexander VII 
to associate with their general a vicar, who should have the 
right of succession. The permission was readily granted ; 
the court even pointed out a candidate for the appointment, 
that Oliva who had first advised Alexander to call his 
kinsmen around him, and the order was sufficiently com- 
pliant to elect that favourite of the palace. The only 
question now was, as to the mode in which the power 
should be transferred from the general to the vicar. The 
members could not prevail on themselves to pronounce the 
word ^'deposition.” Wherefore, to obtain the thing, and 
yet evade the word, they proposed the question, whether the 
vicar was to be invested with a cumulative power, that is, 
authority held in conjunction with the general : or a privative 
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power, one that is held apart from him. The congregation, 
of course, decided for the privative. They next declared 
expressly, and as a consequence of this decision, that the 
authority of the general was wholly forfeited, and was to be 
entirely transferred to the vicar.^ 

Thus it came to pass that the society of which the first 
principle was unlimited obedience, deposed even their 
supreme chief, and that without the commission of any real 
offence on his part. It is obvious that, by this proceeding, 
the aristocratical tendencies of the period attained decided 
predominance, even in the order of Jesuits. 

Oliva was a man who loved external tranquillity and the 
luxuries of life, but was constantly involved in political in- 
trigue. He possessed a villa near Albano, where he occupied 
himself with the cultivation of the rarest exotics ; even when 
residing in the capital, he would occasionally retire to the 
noviciate house of St. Andrea, where he would give audience 
to no one. The most select delicacies only were suffered to 
appear on his table. He never left his residence on foot. 
In his house, the apartments inhabited by himself were 
arranged with the most refined attention to comfort : he 
was studious to enjoy the position that he held, the power 
that he had obtained ; but, certainly, this was not the man 
calculated to revive the ancient spirit of the order. 

The society was in fact continually departing more and 
more widely from the principles on which it had been 
established. 

Was it not pledged to defend and uphold, above all 
things, the interests of the Roman see, and even founded 
for that especial purpose ? But the intimate relations which 

^ Circumstantial narration in the contemporary Discorso : the author 
concludes thus; “Venendo noi, in tal tempo a Roma ed andando a 

fargli riverenza (a Nickel) conchiuse con dire queste parole: 

*io mi trovo qui abandonato e non posso piu niente/ ” [We going to 
Rome at that time, and proceeding to pay our respects to Nickel, . , . 
he ended by saying these words: *‘I find myself here entirely 
abandoned, and have no longer the power to do any thing.”] Cretineau- 
Joly, Histqire de la compagnie de J^us, iv. 96, says merely ; ‘*il se 
sentait yieillir — ^il demand ait aux J&uites de le decharger d’une re- 
sponsabilite trop grande.” For it is unpleasant even to touch on 
matters of this kind. 
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it had formed with France and the house of Bourbon, had so 
modified the spirit of the order, that in all the conflicts now 
gradually arising between that house and the Roman court, 
it almost invariably took part with the French.^ Occasionally, 
works of Jesuit authors were condemned by the Inquisition 
at Rome, because they defended the rights of the crown 
with too much vehemence. The principals of the French 
Jesuits avoided all intercourse with the papal nuncios, lest 
they should bring on themselves the suspicion of entertain- 
ing ultramontane opinions. Nor could the Roman see boast 
of any great obedience from the order at this time in other 
respects. In the missions more particularly, the papal 
enactments were almost invariably treated with total 
disregard. 

Again, it was one of the most essential principles of the 
order, that all worldly connections should be renounced, 
and that each member should devote himself exclusively 
to his spiiitual duties. The rule that all who entered the 
order should abandon every temporal possession had been 
strictly enforced in former times; but now the act of re- 
nunciation was either delayed for a time, or was performed 
under certain conditions only, on the ground that the 
members were at all times liable to expulsion; and, at 
length, the custom obtained of each member making a 
transfer of his property to the society itself, but with the 
clear understanding that this was in favour of the particular 
college to which he had attached himself, and even in such 
sort, that he frequently retained the management of his 
possessions in his own hands, though under a different 
title.^ Nay, the members of the colleges having sometimes 
more leisure than their relations, who were engaged in 

' Relatione della nuntiatura di Mons^ Scotti, nuiizio alia del 
re X“®, 1639 — 1641. “I Gesuiti, che dovrebbero essere come altrc 
volte defensori della santa sede, piu degli altri la jDongono in com- 
promesso. — Professano totale ritiratezza (dalla nuntiatura), dubbiosi 
sempre nelP acccstarsi al nuntio di non perdere appresso ininistri 
regi.” 

® Vincentii CarafTae epistola de mediis conservandi primaevum 
spiritum societatis : “ Definitis pro arbitrio dantis domibus sive colle- 
giis in quibus aiit sedeni sibi fixurus est aut jam animo fixerit ; . . . 
anxie agunt ut, quae societati reliquerunt, ipsimet per se administrent.” 
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active life, undertook the agency of their affairs, collected 
their revenues, and conducted their law-suits.^ 

Nor did this mercantile spirit long confine itself to 
individuals; it became manifest among the colleges, even 
in their corporate character. All were anxious to secure 
themselves in the possession of wealth, and as the large 
donations of earlier times had ceased, they sought to effect 
this by commercial pursuits. The Jesuits held that there 
was no material difference between the practice of agriculture, 
to which the more primitive monks had devoted themselves, 
and the labour's of commerce, in which they were engaged. 
The Collegio Romano possessed a manufactory of cloth at 
Macerata, and though at first they produced it only for 
their own use, yet they soon proceeded to supply all 
other colleges in the provinces, and ultimately the public 
in general, for which last purpose they attended the fairs. 
From the close connection existing between the diffeient 
colleges there resulted a system of banking business, and the 
Portuguese ambassador in Rome was empowered to draw 
on the Jesuits of Portugal Their commercial transactions 
were particularly prosperous in the colonies. The trading 
connections of the order extended, as it were, a net- work 
over both continents, having Lisbon for its central point. 
This was a spirit that, when once called into action, could 
not fail to affect the whole internal economy of the society. 

The members still retained the profession of their first 
essential principle, that instruction should always be given 
gratuitously; but they received presents when the pupil 
entered, and on occasion of certain festivals, occurring at 
least twice in the year.^ The preference was given to pupils 

^ Epistola Goswini Nickel de amore et studio perfectac paupcrtatis : 
“ Illud intolerabile, si et lites inferant et ad tribunalia confligant ct 
violentas pecuniarum repetitiones faciant, aut palam negotiantur ad 
quaestum, . . . specie quidem primo aspectu etiam honesta, caritate in 
consanguineos, decepti.’' 

- Discorso: “Per lo meno I’anno due volte, cioe al natalc e nel 
giorno della propria festa, si fanno le loro offerte ovvero mancie, le 
quali ascendono a somma considerabile. — II danaro poi di queste offerte 
o che yenga impiegato in argenti, quadri o tapezzerie, calici o altri 
addobbi somiglianti, tutto ridonda in utilita de’ collegi medesimi, avegna 
che i rettori locali se ne servono indifferentemente, dal che ne derivano 
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of rich families ; and it followed, as a necessary consequence, 
that these young people, conscious of a certain independence, 
would no longer endure the severity of the ancient discipline. 
A Jesuit, who raised his stick against a pupil, received a 
stab from a poniard in reply ; and a young man in Gubbio, 
who thought himself too harshly treated by the father pre- 
fetto, killed the latter in return. Even in Rome, the 
commotions of the Jesuits’ college were a continual theme of 
conversation for the city and the palace. The masters were 
on one occasion imprisoned for an entire day by their pupils, 
and it was at length indispensable that the rector should be 
dismissed, in compliance with their demands. These things 
may be regarded as symptoms of a general conflict between 
the ancient order of things and new tendencies. The latter 
Anally prevailed. The Jesuits could no longer maintain 
the influence by which they had formerly governed the 
minds of men. 

Nor, indeed, was it now their purpose to subjugate the 
world, or to imbue it with the spirit of religion ; their own 
spirit had, on the contrary, succumbed before the influence 
of the world. The Jesuits now laboured only to render 
themselves indispensable to their fellow men, by whatever 
means this might be effected. 

And to secure this purpose, not only the rules of their 
institution, but even the doctrines of religion and the precepts 
of morality were modifled and perverted. The office of con- 
fession, by means of which they maintained so immediate an 
influence over the most secret recesses of social and domestic 
life, received a direction from these fathers which will be 
memorable to alf times. 

On this subject Ave have unquestionable proof from 
authentic documents. The Jesuits have themselves ex- 
pounded in many elaborate works the principles by which 

infinite offensioni, poco 0 nulla stimano i lamenti de’ proprj scolari.” 
[Offerings are made at least twice a year, — at Christmas that is, and on 
their own patron saint’s days, and these amount to a considerable sum. 
Then the money of these offerings, or whatever is employed for plate, 
pictures, tapestry, chalices, and other such valuables, all go to these 
same colleges. It sometimes happens that the local rectors use them 
indifferently, whence arise infinite offences ; but they care little or 
nothing for the complaints of th^jr own scholars.] 
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they were guided in confession and absolution, and what 
they recommended to others. These are in general essen- 
tially the same as those which they have so frequently been 
accused of prescribing. Let us endeavour to comprehend 
at least the leading principles from which they proceeded 
to make the whole domain of the confessional their own. 

It is manifest that in the confessional every thing must 
infallibly depend on the conception formed of transgression 
and of sin. 

The Jesuits define sin to be a voluntary departure from 
the commands of God,^ 

But what, we inquire further, does this word “ voluntary 
imply ? Their answer is, — a clear perception and under- 
standing of the sin, as sin, and the perfect consent of the 
wilL^ 

They adopted this principle from the ambition of pro- 
pounding something new, and further impelled by their wish 
to be prepared for all the usages of common life; with 
scholastic subtlety, and with a widely comprehensive con- 
sideration of all cases that could occur, they carried it 
out, even to its most revolting consequences. 

According to their doctrine, it is sufficient if we do not will 
the commission of sin, as sin. We have the better ground 
of hope for pardon, the less we thought of God during the 
commission of our evil deed, and the more violent the 
passion was by which we were impelled to its commission. 
The force of habit, nay, even a bad example, suffice to 
exculpate the sinner, inasmuch as they restrict the freedom 
of the will. How closely are the limits of tjjansgression thus 
narrowed ! For certainly no man will love sin merely for 
its own sake. But they also acknowledged grounds of 
exculpation of a different character. Duelling, for example, 
is without doubt prohibited by the Church; yet the Jesuits 
consider, that if a man were in danger of being accused of 

* Definition by Fr. Toledo ; “ Voluntaries recessus a regiila divina.” 

® Busembaum, Medulla theologiae inoralis, lib. v, c. ii. dub. iii., ex- 
presses himself thus : “ Tria requiruntur ad peccalum mortale (quod 
gratiam et amicitiam cum Deo solvit), quorum si unum desit, fit veniale 
(quod ob suam levitatem gratiam et amicitiam non tolUt) : i. Ex parte 
intellectus, plena advertentia et deliberatio: 3. Ex parte voluntatis, 
perfectus consensus ; 3. Gravitas materiae.’* 
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cowardice because he refused to figU a duel, or of losing 
his office, or the favour of his sovereign, then he was not 
to be condemned though he should fight/ To take a false 
oath is in itself a deadly sin, but the man who only swears 
outwardly, say the Jesuits, without inwardly intending to do 
so, is not bound by his oath : he does not swear, he only 
jests/ 

These doctrines are to be found in books that make 
positive profession of moderate views. But now that these 
times are gone by, we should profit but little by a more 
minute search for the still wider deviations from rectitude 
of a subtlety whose reasonings were subversive of all 
morality, and in which one teacher sought to surpass 
another, as in a contest for literary pre-eminence. But it 
cannot be denied that the most perverse tenets of certain 
among their doctors became extremely dangerous in con- 
nection with another principle of the Jesuits — their doctrine 
of “ Probability.” They maintained that in doubtful cases 
a man might follow an opinion of the soundness of which 
he was not himself convinced, provided always that the 
said opinion were defended by some author of repute.'** 
They not only considered it allowable to be guided by the 
most indulgent teachers, but they even recommended that 
practice. Scruples of conscience were to be disregarded; 
nay, the proper method of freeing oneself from their 
influence was to follow the most tolerant opinions, even 
though they might be less sound."^ How completely were 
the profound and secret monitions of self-government and 
self-judgment thus lowered into a mere external act ! In 
the manuals of the Jesuits all possible contingencies of 

' **Privandus alioqui ob suspicionem ignaviae, dignitate, officio vcl 
favore principis/* Busembaum, lib. iii. tract, iv. cap. i. dub. v. art. i. 
n. 6, 

® ‘‘ Qui exterius tantuni juravit, sine animo jurandi, non obligatur, 
nisi forte ratione scandali, cum non juraverit sed luserit.” Lib. iii. 
tract, ii. cap. ii. dub. iv. n. 8. 

^ Em. Sa. : Aphorismi Confessariorum s. v. dubium: Potest quis 
facere quod probabili ratione vel autoritate putat licere, etiamsi opposi- 
Uim tutius sit : sufficit autem opinio alicujus gravis autoris.” 

* Busembaum, lib. i. c. iii. : “ Remedia con^cientiae scrupulosae 
sunt, I, Scrupulos contemnere ; 4, Assuefacere se ad sequendas senlen- 
tias mitiores et minus etifim certas,” 

VOL. IL « F 
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life are treated of, much in the method usually adopted 
for systems of civil law, and appreciated according to the 
degrees of their veiiiality, A man has but to look out the 
cases supposed in these books, and, without any conviction 
on his own part, to regulate himself according to their 
directions, and he is then certain of absolution before God 
and the Church; a slight turn of the thoughts sufficed to 
exonerate from all guilt The Jesuits themselves, with a 
certain sort of honesty,, sometimes express surprise on per- 
ceiving how light and easy their tenets render the yoke 
of Christ 


12. THE JANSENISTS 

All life must have been utterly extinct in the Catholic 
church had not an opposition instantly arisen against doc- 
trines so pernicious, and against every cause producing, as 
well as every consequence resulting from, them.’ 

Already most of the other orders were on bad terms 
with the Jesuits — the Dominicans, because of their dissent 
from Thomas Aquinas ; the Franciscans and Capuchins, on 
account of the exclusive authority which they arrogated to 
themselves in the missions of Asia, beyond the Ganges. 
They were not unfrequently assailed by the bishops, whose 
powers they restricted ; and were occasionally attacked by 
the parish priests, upon whose duties they encroached. In 
the universities also — at least in those of France and the 
Netherlands — they frequently provoked antagonists. But 
all these things formed no effective resistance, which could, 
indeed, arise only from a more vigorous spirit, and more 
profound convictions. 

For after all, the moral laws of the Jesuits were entirely 
consistent with their dogmatical tenets. In the former, as 
in the latter, they allowed ample scope to the freedom of 
the will. 

It w'as, however, precisely against this point that the 
most important opposition ever experienced by the Jesuits 
as a body was directed. It arose and was developed in the 
following manner : — 

During those years when the whole theological world of 
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the Catholic church was held in a state of incessant warfare 
by the controversies respecting the Means of Grace, two 
young men were studying at Louvain— Cornelius Jansen of 
Holland, and Jean Duyergier de Hauranne, a Gascon, both 
of whom had adopted, with equally profound conviction, those 
more rigid doctrines which had indeed never been wholly 
discarded in that university, and both conceived an extreme 
antipathy to the Jesuits. Duvergier was the superior in 
rank and fortune, and took his friend with him to Bayonne. 
They here plunged themselves into a deep and constantly 
repeated study of the works of St. Augustine, conceiving for 
the doctrines of that father of the Church, in relation to 
grace and free will, an enthusiasm which determined the 
course of their whole future lives.^ 

Jansen, who became professor in the University of 
Louvain, and bishop of Ypres, attached himself more par- 
ticularly to theoretical asceticism, as a means of reviving 
the spirit of these doctrines, while Duvergier, who obtained 
the abbacy of St. Cyran, pursued the same object by a path 
equally ascetic, and more practical. 

Yet the book entitled “Augustinus,” in which Jansen 
has circumstantially and systematically expounded his con- 
victions, is of great value, not only because it so boldly 
attacks the Jesuits both in their doctrines and moral ten- 
dencies, but also because it does this in a manner tending 
to restore their original vitality of thought to the doctrines 
of grace, sin, and remission. 

Jansen proceeds from the principle that the will of man 
is not free, being fettered and held in bondage by the 
desire after earthly things. Of its own strength it is not 
able to raise itself from this condition; grace must first come 
to the aid of the will — grace, which is not so much the 
forgiveness of sins, as the deliverance of the soul from the 
bonds of earthly desires.^ 

_ * Synopsis vilae Jansenii, prefixed to the ” Augustinus” : “ In Canla- 
briam deincle inigravit, ubi eruditissiniorum virorum consucludine ct 
faniiliari sLucliorum communionc in SS. Patrum et praeserthn Augiislini 
intejligontia magnos progressus fecisse, saepo teslatus est.” 

- Corn. Jansenii Augustinus, tom. hi. lib. i, c. ii. : ‘*Idberatio vo- 
luntatis non est pcccali remissio, seel rclaxalio quaedam delectabilis 
vinculi concupiscentialis, cui innexus servit animus, quoad per graliam 
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And here his own peculiar views are immediately pre- 
sented. He considers grace to be made manifest in the 
higher and purer happiness obtained by the soul from 
heavenly things. He declares the effectual grace of the 
Saviour to be no other than a spiritual delight, by which the 
will is moved to desire and to perform what God has 
decreed. It is the involuntary impulse communicated by 
God to the will, and by means of which man finds happiness 
in good, and labours to obtain it.^ He repeatedly inculcates 
the truth, that good is to be sought, not from fear of punish- 
ment, but from love of righteousness. 

And from this point he proceeds to the higher question, 
What is this righteousness ? 

He answers, — God himself. 

For man must not think of God as if he were a corporeal 
being, nor under any form whatever — not even under that of 
light. God must be thought of and loved as the eternal 
truth, — as the source whence all wisdom and truth proceeds, 
— as righteousness, not in its acceptation of a quality or 
attribute of the soul, but in its predominance as an idea, a 
supreme inviolable rule. The rules of our actions proceed 
from the eternal law ; they are a reflection from its light : 
whoever loves righteousness, loves God himself.® ^ 

Man does not become good from the fact of his directing 
his efforts to the acquirement of any particular virtue ; it is 
by fixing his eyes firmly on the one unchangeable supreme 
good, which is truth, which is God himself. Virtue is the 
love of God. 

And in this love it is that the freedom of the will 
consists ; its inexpressible sweetness extinguishes the pleasure 
derived from earthly gratifications: there then ensues a 

infusa coelesti dulcedine ad suprema diligenda trpsferalur.” It is thus 
that Pascal also understands this doctrine : “Dieu change le coeur de 
Thomme par une douceur celeste qifil y repand.” Lettres Provincial cs, 
xviii. tom. hi. p. 413. 

* Tom. ill. lib. iv, c. i. 

® Tom. iii. lib. v. c. iii. : ^‘Regulae vivendi et quasi lumina virtu- 
tuni immutabilia et sempiterna non suut aliud quam lex aeterna, quae 
in ipsa Dei aeterni veritate splendet, quam proinde diligendo non aliud 
diligit nisi ipsum Deuni sen veritatera et justitiam ejus inconiinutabilem, 
a qui promanat et ex cujus refulgentis lucis fulget quidquid veluL jiistum 
et rectum approbamus.” 
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voluntary and ineffably blessed necessity not to sin, but to 
lead a good life.^ That is the true free will,— a will freed 
from evil and replete with good. 

It is to be remarked, and is worthy of admiration, that 
throughout this work, the development of the doctrinal 
views is followed out with a high degree of philosophical 
clearness, even in the midst of zealous and hostile polemical 
discussion. The essential groundwork of the book is at 
once moral and religious, speculative, and practical. To 
the mere external forms and self-seeking of the Jesuit doc- 
trines, it opposes an upright and strict internal discipline, 
the ideal of an activity, the primary origin, as well as the 
ultimate expression, of which is love to God. 

And while Jansen was still occupied with the prepara- 
tion of this work, his friend was already seeking first to shew 
forth in his own life the ideas on which it was founded, and 
then to extend their influence practically on all within his 
reach. 

St. Cyran, for so was Duvergier now called, bad estab- 
lished for himself a learned and ascetic hermitage, even in 
the midst of Paris. By an unwearied study of the Holy 
Scriptures and fathers of the Church, he laboured to imbue 
his own mind with their spirit. That peculiarity of doctrine, 
in which he agreed with Jansen, immediately conducted 
him of necessity to the sacrament of penance. The peni- 
tential ordinances of the Church did not suffice him ; he was 
indeed heard to say that the Church has been purer in her 
earlier ages, as streams are clearer near their source, but 
that too many of the truths of the gospel were now obscured,'^ 
His own demands, on the contrary, had the appearance of 
extreme ligour. To practise deep humility and long en- 
durance, to depend wholly on God, utterly to renounce the 
world,® to devote every thought, every effort, the whole 
being, to the love of God, — this alone appeared to him to be 

^ Tom. iii. lib. vii. c. ix. : Voluntas felxx, immutabilis et neces- 
saria, non peccandi recteque vivendi.” 

® Extracts from bis trial in Reuchlin, Geschichte von Port-Royal, 1. 

P* 4 -Si' . . , . 

® “S’humilier, souffrir et dependre de Dieu est tpute la vie clireti- 


enne. 
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Christianity. So profound was his conception of the neces- 
sity for an inward change, that, according to his views, grace 
must precede repentance. “ When it is the will of God to 
save a soul, the work is commenced from within ; when the 
heart is once changed, then is true repentance first expe- 
rienced ; all else follows. Absolution can do no more than 
indicate the first beam of grace. As a physician must 
observe and be guided by the movements and internal 
operations of nature only^ so must the physician of the soul 
proceed according to the workings of grace.” He often 
repeats the declaration that he had himself passed through 
the whole course, — from temptation and sin, to contrition, 
prayer, and exaltation. There were few to whom he com- 
municated his thoughts, and when he did so, it was with few 
words and the most serene tranquillity of expression ; but 
since his whole soul was filled with the truth of what he 
uttered, and as he always awaited the proper occasion and 
a befitting frame of mind, both in himself and others, so the 
impressions he produced were irresistible, his hearers felt 
themselves affected by an involuntary change, tears some- 
times burst from their eyes before they could think of 
repressing them.^ Many distinguished men soon attached 
themselves to his tenets and became his decided proselytes. 
Among their number was Arnauld d’Andilly, who lived in 
close intimacy with Richelieu and Anne of Austria, and was 
employed in the most important offices, together with his 
nephew Le Maitre, who was at that time admired as the 
most eloquent orator of the Parliament, and who had before 
him a career of the utmost brilliancy, yet now at once 
retired to the closest seclusion in a hermitage at no great 
distance from Paris. Angdique Arnauld, whom we have 
already named, with her nuns of Port-Royal, attached them- 
selves to St. Cyran, with all the unlimited devotion wfiiich 
pious women are wont to feel for their prophet, 

Jansen died before he had seen his book printed. St. 
Cyran, by the influence of Father Joseph, who thought that 
he discovered heresies in his teaching, was thrown into 
prison by the French government immediately after his first 

^ Meinoires pour servir a I’histoire cle Port'Royal, par M. Fontaine, 
1 . p. 225. Racine: Histoirede Port-Royal, p. 134. 
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conversions ; but these misfortunes did not prevent the 
diffusion of their doctrines. 

Jansen’s book gradually produced a general and pro- 
found impression, as well by its intrinsic merits, as by the 
boldness of its polemical character.^ St. Cyran actively 
continued to effect conversions even from his prison. The 
undeserved sufferings inflicted on him, which he bore with 
the utmost resignation, exalted him in the public regard, 
so that when he regained his liberty on the death of Father 
Joseph and Richelieu, he was looked upon as a saint — a John 
the Baptist. It is true that his death followed a few months 
afterwards, October nth, 1643, but he had founded a 
school, wherein the doctrines of himself and his friend were 
regarded as the gospel. ^‘His disciples,” remarks one of 
their body, ‘Svent forth like young eagles from under his 
wings ; heirs of his virtue and piety, what they had received 
from him, they transmitted to others ; Elijah left behind 
him Elisha to prosecute his work.” 

If we attempt to define the relation in which the Jan- 
senists stood to the predominant Church parties in general, 
we at once perceive a close analogy to Protestantism, and 
are strongly reminded of the early Protestants. They in- 
sisted with equal zeal on pure holiness of life, and laboured 
with similar earnestness to impart a new and more perfect 
form to their system of faith, by rejecting the interpolations 
of the schoolmen. But these things are by no means suffi- 
cient, in my opinion, to warrant our declaring them a kind 
of unconscious Protestants. The grand distinction, con- 
sidered historically, consists herein, that they voluntarily 
admitted a principle to which Protestantism from the first 
refused to be reconciled. They remained firmly devoted to 
those most eminent fathers of the Latin church, whose 
authority had been rejected in Germany, from the year 
1523, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory; nay, 
they even added certain fathers of the Greek church, and 
above all, St, Chrysostom, in wffiose works they believed 

1 Gerkeron, Histoire du Jansenisme, i. 63: '‘Les theologiens de 
Paris s’appliquerent tellemcnt a Petude de PAiigustin d’lpres, ou ils 

leconnoibsoient celui d’Hippone, qu’on coramen9oit k. n’enteiidre 

plus parmi ces theologiens que lesnoms de Jansenius el de S. Augustin.” 
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they possessed a pure and unaltered tradition, from which, 
down to St. Bernard, no deviation had been made. He 
too, they maintained, held fast by it, but after that “last of 
the fathers,” the intrusion of Aristotelian tenets had obscured 
its light. This then was very far from the energetic zeal 
with which the Protestants went directly arid immediately 
back to the doctrines of holy w^rit j the perceptions of the 
Jansenists were satisfied with those primary formations 
which served as the groundwork of the later system. 

They believed that St. Augustine had been inspired by 
God to communicate to the world in its utmost fulness the 
doctrine of grace, which constitutes the life and essence of 
the new covenant. In his person Christian theology re- 
ceived its completion. This they only desired to comp.re- 
liend to its very root, to examine and understand even to 
its innermost centre ; for Pelagian opinions had often been 
mistaken for those of St. Augustine. So far the Jansenists. 
But Luther, though also first awakened by St. Augustine, 
had then returned direct to the true sources of instruction,^ 
the scriptures— the word of God ; while in contrast to this, 
Catholicism clung firmly to the entire system, as it had been 
formed in the course of ages. The Jansenists sought to 
enforce the creed of St. Augustine, as that which first com- 
prehended all that had preceded, and laid the basis for all 
that was to follow. The Protestants rejected tradition, the 
Catholics held it fast. Jansenism endeavoured to purify it, 
to restore it to its original character. 

And since the Jansenists w^ere convinced that the visible 
Church, notwithstanding momentary obscurations and dis- 
figurements, is still one with Christ, not one in spirit only, but 
one in body also, — infallible, immortal, and imperishable, 
they adhered most earnestly to the episcopal hierarchy. St. 
Cyran is one of the foremost upholders of the divine right of 
bishops. They hoped to regenerate Christian life and doctrine 
by true repentance and the true regulation of the Church. 

There was already gathered about Le Maitre, in the 
hermitage of Port-Royal des Champs, to which he had re- 
tired, a society of persons by no means inconsiderable, who 
were all devoted to these doctrines. It is not to be denied 
that this company was at first somewhat closely limited, 
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consisting principally of members and friends of the Arnauld 
family. Le Maitre had drawn four of his brothers around 
him, — their mother, from whom they had received their 
religious tendencies, was an Arnauld. The oldest friend of 
St. Cyran, and the person to whom he bequeathed his heart, 
was Arnauld d’Andilly, and he also finally joined this 
society. His youngest brother, Antoine Arnauld, produced 
the first considerable work written in its favour. They were 
followed by many other connections and friends. The 
convent of Port-Royal, in Paris, was likewise almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of this family. Andilly relates that his 
mother, who also finally retired thither, beheld herself 
surrounded by twelve daughters and grand-daughters.^ We 
are here reminded, that it was principally by the agency of 
the elder Antoine Arnauld, from whom all these descended, 
that the Jesuits were expelled from Paris, in the year 1594, 
— their banishment was the result of his powerful and 
brilliant pleading against them. Aversion to that order 
seemed as it were hereditary in the Arnauld family. 

But this narrow circle of friends was very soon largely 
extended. 

They were joined by many who were attracted by no 
other sympathy than that of similar opinions. A very 
influential preacher of Paris — Singlin, an adherent of St. 
Cyran, was particularly active in the cause. There was in 
Singlin the remarkable peculiarity, that while he could not 
express himself without positive difficulty in the common 
affairs of life, he had no sooner ascended the pulpit than he 
displayed the most overpowering eloquence.^ Those whom 
he saw most earnestly attached to himself he sent to 
Port-Royal, where they received a cordial welcome. These 
persons were, for the most part, young priests and scholars ; 
wealthy merchants ; physicians, who had already attained a 
good position ; persons of the most distinguished families, 
and members of different religious orders ; but all, men who 
were led to take this step by an inward impulse, governed 
by no unworthy motive, and guided only by their fixed and 
unbiassed convictions. 

' M^moires d’Arnauld d’ Andilly, i. p. 341. 

® Memoire de Fontaine, ii. p. 283. 
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In this retirement, which resembled a convent held 
together voluntarily, and fettered by no vows, many religious 
exercises were zealously performed. The churches were 
sedulously visited; prayer was frequently offered_, both in 
common and in private ; agricultural labours were under- 
taken, and certain handicrafts were engaged in by some of 
the members, but the principal occupation of the place was 
literature. The company of Port-Royal was, at the same 
time, a sort of literary academy. 

While the Jesuits heaped up learning in unwieldy folios, 
or lost themselves in the perverse scholasticism of an artificial 
system, applied both to morals and theology, the Jansenists 
addressed themselves to the nation. 

They began by translating the Holy Scriptures, the 
Fathers of the Church, and Latin Prayer-books, In these 
labours they were happily careful to avoid the old Frankish 
forms which had previously disfigured works of this character, 
and expressed themselves with an attractive clearness ; an 
educational institution, which they established at Port-Royal, 
gave them occasion to compose school-books, in ancient and 
modern languages, logic, and geometry. ^ These works, pro- 
ceeding from a more liberal mode of viewing the object to 
be attained, presented new methods, the merits of which 
were universally acknowledged.^ Works of a different 
character were also produced at intervals ; as, for example, 
controversial writings, the acuteness and precision of which 
reduced their enemies to silence ; with others of the most 
profound piety, such, for example, as the Heures de Port- 
Royal,” which were received with an eager welcome, and 
even after the lapse of a century, were as much valued and 
sought for as on the first day. From this society proceeded 
men of scientific eminence, such as Pascal ; of high distinc- 
tion in poetry, such as Racine ; or of the most comprehensive 
range in learning, such as Tillemont. They extended their 
efforts, as we see, very far beyond the circle of theology 
and asceticism marked out by Jansen and Duvergier. We 
shall not go too far if we assert, that this community of 
men, animated by the most noble purposes, endo\ved with 

^ Notice cle Petitot, prefixed to the Memoirs of Audilly. In other 
respects this work is surprisingly full of party spirit. 
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the highest intellect, and who by their own unassisted effoits, 
and in their intercourse with each other^ produced a new 
method of conveying knowdedge, and originated a new tone 
of expression, exercised an extensive and beneficial influence 
on the literature of France, and through that medium, on 
the wdiole of Europe. The literary splendour of the age of 
Louis XIV may, in some measure, be traced back to Port- 
Royal. 

How was it possible that the spirit by which all these 
labours 'were prompted, and from which such results ^veie 
obtained, should fail to make itself a path through the whole 
nation ? The members of Port-Royal found adherents in all 
quarters, but more particularly among the parochial clergy, 
to whom the confessional system of the Jesuits had long 
been an object of abhorrence. Occasionally also it appeared 
probable, as under Cardinal Retz, for example, that they 
would also penetrate among the superior clergy ; and some 
of the members did obtain important offices. We find them 
ere long, not in France and the Netherlands only, — they 
possessed adherents in Spain also ; and during the pontificate 
of Innocent X, a Jansenist divine might be heard publicly 
preaching from the pulpits of Rome.^ 

^ Deone, tom. iv. : Fu citato per il sant* officio monsieur Honorato 
ITerzan (Hersent), dottor della Sorbona di Pariggi, per la predica che 
fece in San Luigi nel giorno della festa, nella quale sostenne e difcse 
ropinionc di Jansenio con esaltarlo per unico interprele di S. Agostino, 
non specificandolo, ma pero clelineandolo che da ciaschecluno era inteso. 
Egli si retirb in casa dclP ambasciator di Francia e di la a Paiiggi. II 
suo libro c prohibito, et il maestro del sacro palazzo ne ha havuto 
qualche Iravaglio per haverne permessa la stampa ; egli si scusa con 
dire che veniva dedicate al papa et era in lingua fiancese, la quale egh 
non intende, perb contenendo il libro Popinione favorevole all’ opinione 
loro contro Popinione de’ Gesuiti.” [There was cited before the holy 
office Monsieur Honorato Herzan (Hersent), doctor of the Sorbonne in 
Paris, to answer for the sermon that he preached in San Luigi on the 
day of the festa, in whiclr he maintained and defended the opinion 
of Jansen, upholding him to be the only expositor of St. Augustine ; 
not, indeed, specifying him, but so pointing him out that he was under- 
stood by all present. He retired to the house of the French ambassador, 
and thence departed to Paris. His book is prohibited, and the master 
<if the sacred palace has had some trouble for permitting it to be printed : 
he excuses himself by saying that it was dedicated to the pope and was 
in the French tongue, which he does not understand. But the book 
contained opinions favourable to the Jansenists and opposed to the Jesuits.] 
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There, the question, above all others, most interesting 
now was, in what light these opinions would be regarded by 
the Roman see. 

i 


13. POSITION OF THE CURIA WITH REGARD TO 
THE TWO PARTIES 

There was in fact a revival, though under somewhat 
altered circumstances, of that contest which, forty years 
earlier, neither Clement VIII nor Paul V had ventured to 
decide, 

I know not whether Urban VIII or Innocent X would 
have been more determined, had there not unhappily 
appeared a passage in the work of Jansen, at which the 
Roman see took grave offence on other grounds. 

In his third book, on the State of Innocence, Jansen 
adverts to a position laid down by St. Augustine, which he 
could not but admit to have been condemned by the court 
of Rome, For a moment he hesitates as to whom he shall 
follow, the father of the Church, or the pope. After some 
deliberation, however, he remarks,^ that the Roman see 
sometimes condemned a doctrine .merely for the sake of 
peace, without therefore intending to declare such doctrine 
absolutely false; he then positively determines in favour 
of the tenet of St. Augustine. 

His antagonists naturally availed themselves of this 
passage. ^ They pointed it out as an attack on the papal 
infallibility, and Urban VIII was induced to express his 
disapprobation of a book which, to the disparagement of 
the Apostolic dignity, contained principles already con- 
demned by former pontiffs. 

He nevertheless effected very little by this declaration 
of opinion. The Jansenist tenets extended themselves none 
the less effectually. France was the scene of a general 

^ Be statu naturae purae, iii. c. xxii. p. 403. Quodsi,” he adds, 
‘‘vel tunc ostendi potuisset hanc aliasque nonnullas propositiones ab 
Augustino doctorum omnium coryphaeo traditas, nunquanr, arbitror, 
huiusmodi decretum ab apostolica sede permanasset.” 
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schism ; the adversaries of Port-Royal considered it necessary 
to elicit another and more decided condemnation from the 
Roman see. For that purpose they embodied the essential 
doctrines of Jansen, as they understood them, into five pro- 
positions, and required Pope Innocent X to pronounce upon 
them his apostolic judgment.^ 

A formal investigation was consequently entered upon at 
the court of Rome; a congregation of four cardinals was 
formed, under whose supervision thirteen theological con- 
suitors proceeded to the examination. 

Now these propositions were so framed, that at the first 
glance they seemed to present pure heterodoxy, but when 
examined with greater care, might be explained, at least in 
part, to convey an orthodox meaning.^ There instantly 
arose a diversity of opinion among the consultors. Four 
among them, two Dominicans, a Minorite, Luca Wadding, 
and the general of the Augustinian order, thought the con- 
demnation • unadvisable, but the remaining nine were in 
favour of it.® The question now was, whether the pope 
would take part with the majority. 

The subject was altogether repulsive to Innocent X. He 
detested all abstruse theological investigations ; but in the 
present case he perceived, besides, that in whatever sense 
he might declare himself, none but the most injurious con- 
sequences could ensue. In the face of the opinion pro- 
nounced by so large a majority, the pontiff could not resolve 
on giving his decision. “ When he came to the edge of the 
chasm,’' says Pallavicini, and measured the greatness of 
the leap with his eyes, he held back, and was not to be 
moved to any further advance.” 

But these scruples were not shared by the whole court. 
Immediately beside the pope stood a secretary of state. 
Cardinal Chigi, who was continually urging him to a 

^ Pallavicini, Vita di Alessandro VII : accioche ben informal o 
dichiarasse ci6 che dovea permettersi o proibirsi intorno cinque princi- 
pali proposition! di quelP aiitore.*’ 

® Racine, Abrege de I’histoire ecclesiastique, tom. xi. p. 15. 

® Pallavicini, who was himself among the consultors, supplies us with 
these details. Of the pope he says, “ II suo intelletto alienissimo delle 
sottigliezze scolasliche.” [The character of his intellect is most averse 
to these scholastic subtleties.] 
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decision. While at Cologne, Chigi had met with and read 
this book, of which that very passage had even then so 
powerfully awakened his orthodox indignation that he had 
cast it in fury from his hands. His aversion had been 
further strengthened by some of the monastic orders of 
Germany ; he had taken a very earnest part in the congre- 
gation of cardinals appointed to examine the work, and had 
largely contributed to bring about the adverse result. He 
now pressed the pope to remain no longer silent ; to do so, 
he maintained, would now be called a sanction of the 
propositions; he ought not to suffer that the doctrine of 
the pope’s infallibility should fall into discredit It was 
unquestionably one of the highest vocations of the 
Apostolic See to give a decision when the faithful were 
in doubt. ^ 

We have already seen that Innocent was a man who 
permitted himself to be guided by sudden impressions. In 
a luckless hour he was overcome by the representation made 
to him of the danger to which the papal infallibility was 
exposed. He was the more inclined to think this warning 
an inspiration from above, because it was given on the day 
of St Athanasius. On the ist of July he published his bull ; 
and in this he condemned the five propositions as heretical, 
blasphemous, and accursed. He declared that by this 
means he hoped to restore the peace of the Church, ^ There 
W'as no wish that lay nearer his heart than that of seeing the 
bark of the Church sail onwards as in tranquil waters, and 
arrive in the haven of salvation.^ 

But how entirely different was the result to prove from 
what the pontiff had desired I 

The Jansenists denied that the propositions were to be 
found in Jansen’s book ; and much more earnestly still did 
they deny that they understood them in the sense in which 
they had been condemned. 

The false position in which the Roman court had 
placed itself, was now first made manifest The French 


^ Statements of Pallavicini. 

® In Cocqiiel. vi. iii. 24S. We discover from Pallavicini that this 
bull was prepared partly by Chigi, but principally by Albizi, an assessor 
of the Inquisition. 
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bishops were urgent for a declaration from Rome that those 
propositions were really condemned in the sense given 
to them by Jansen. Chigi, who had meanwhile ascended 
the throne under the name of Alexander VII, was the less 
prepared to refuse this, since he had himself taken so active 
a part in securing their condemnation. He declared there- 
fore, formally, and in unequivocal terms, “that the five 
propositions were assuredly extracted from the book of 
Jansen, and were condemned in the sense that he had 
given to them.” ^ 

But even against this attack, the Jansenists had prepared 
their defence. They replied that a declaration of such a 
character exceeded the limits of the papal power ; that the 
infallibility of the pope did not extend to a judgment 
respecting facts. 

A question as to the limits of the papal authority was 
thus added to the dispute concerning doctrine. In their 
undeniable opposition to the papal see, the Jansenists yet 
always claimed themselves as good Catholics. 

Their affair formed the focus of all the inner movements 
and conflicts in France. Occasionally measures were taken 
on the side of the crown ; formularies, in accordance with 
the bull of condemnation, w^ere propounded, with command 
that they should be subscribed by all ecclesiastics, and even 
by schoolmasters and nuns. The Jansenists did not hesitate 
to condemn the five propositions, which admitted, as we 
have said, of a heterodox interpretation; they merely re- 
fused to acknowledge, by an unconditional subscription, that 
the tenets condemned were contained in Jansen, or that 
they were the doctrines of their master; no persecution 
could bring them to that admission. The effect of this 
steadfast deportment was, that their numbers and credit 
increased from day to day; they had on their side several 
of the most distinguished members of the court, both men 
and women, a strong party in parliament, many doctors of 
the Sorbonne, and some of the most respected and efficient 

' Cocqucl. vi. iv. 151 .• “ Quinque illas proposiLiones ex libro praeme- 
morati Cornelii Jansenii, episcopi Iprensis, cui titulus Augustinus, 
excerptas ac in .sensu ab eodem Jansenio intento dainnatas fuisse de- 
claramus ct dofinimus,” 
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of the bishops; even outsiders found fault with the treat- 
ment shown to them by the Roman court.^ 

In the year 1668, Clement IX, for the purpose of restor- 
ing peace, at least externally, was obliged to declare himself 
satisfied with such a subscription as even a Jansenist could 
offer. He contented himself with a condemnation of the 
five propositions in genei'al, without insisting on their being 
actually taught by the Jansenists;^ and this w^as in fact a 
material concession on the part of the Roman court, which 
not only suffered its claims to decide on matters of fact to 
drop, but also acquiesced in the tacit arrangement that its 
sentence of condemnation pronounced against Jansenius 
should remain without effect. 

From that time the party of St. Cyran and Jansen 
increased in strength and importance--the well-known 
minister Pomponne was a son of Andilly. Its literary 
activity worked undisturbed upon the nation. But with the 
progress of this society, there grew also a most animated 
opposition to the Roman see. They-knew full well, that 
their existence would have been brought to an early close, 
had the course of things proceeded in accordance with the 
designs of the Curia. Under the protection of this settle- 
ment, however, the opinions of the Jansenists, who were for 
some time tolerated, if not welcomed, at court, took even 
deeper root. 

^ Letter from nineteen bishops to the pope, 1st Dec. 1667 “ Novum 

et inauditiim apud nos nonnulli dogma procuderunt, eccle&iae nempe 
decretis, quibus quotidiana nec revelata divinitus facta deciduntur, 
certam et infallibilem constare veritatem,” And yet this is, without 
doubt, the received solution of the question of “ droit” and “ fait.” 

® The last formulary of Alexander VII (15th Feb. 1665) is^ thus 
expressed : “ J® rejette et condamne sincerement les cinq propositions 
extraites du livre de Cornelius Jansenius intitule Augustinus, et dans le 
sens du meme auteur, com me le saint siege apostolique les a condamnces 
par les susdites constitutions.” The more circumstantial declaration of 
peace, on the contrary, runs thus: “Vous devez vous obliger a con- 
damner sincerement, pleinement, sans aucune reserve ni exception tons les 
sens que I’eglise et le pape ont condamnes et condamnent dans les cinq 
propositions.” A second article follows: “Declarons que cc seroit 
faire injure k I’eglise de comprendre entre les sens condamnes dans ces 
propositions la doctrine de St. Augustin et de St. Thomas touchant la 
grkce efificace par elle-m^me necessaire k toutes les actions de la pietq 
chretienne et la predestination gratuite des elus,” 
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14. RELATION OF THE PAPAL SEE TO ^’HE 
TEMPORAL POWER 

An opposition, which, to say the least, was no less 
perilous, had also arisen from a different quarter, and was 
continually increasing in vehemence as well as extent 

The papal see began to assert its jurisdictional rights 
in the seventeenth century, I will not say with more energy 
and effect, but certainly with a more systematic rigour and 
inflexibility than had previously been known. Urban VIII 
was indebted for his elevation to the fact, among other things, 
that he had gained distinction as the zealous defender of 
these rights,^ and he now established an especial “ Congre- 
gation of Immunities.” The cardinals forming this body 
were selected from such as, being young prelates, might 
hope to obtain advancement in proportion to the degree of 
zeal they exhibited in this matter. They had, for the most 
part, formed relations with foreign courts, and to them he 
entrusted the charge of keeping vigilant watch over all en- 
croachments of temporal princes on the spiritual jurisdiction. 
The attention devoted to this department was from that 
period much more earnest and regular; the admonitions 
in cases of transgression became more urgent, — personal 
interest was combined with official zeal. In the public 
opinion of the court it was held as a proof of piety, to 

1 Relatione de’ quattro Ambasciatori, 1625 : “Professa sopra tutte 
Ic cose haver I’animo inflessibile e che la sua independenza non ammetla 
alcuna ragione degP interessi de’ principi. Ma quello in che preme con 
insistenza ct a che tende I’impiego di tutto il suo spirito e di conservare 
e di accrescer la giurisdittione ecclesiaslica. Questo medesimo^ concetto 
fu seinpre sostenuto dal pontefice nella sua minor fortuna, e ci6 h stato 
anche grandissima causa della suaesaltatione. _ [He professes, above all 
things, independence of mind and an inflexibility of soul that is not to 
be moved by any argument concerning the interests of princes ; but that 
on which he insists most earnestly, and towards which he bends aU his 
efforts, is the preservation and augmentation of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. This same idea was always upheld by the pontiff in his^ less 
exalted station, and was, indeed, the great cause of his exaltation.] 
See Appendix, No, 104, 
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maintain a jealous guard over every point of these old 
traditional rights.^ 

But were the temporal states likely^ to be equally well 
pleased with this more vigilant supervision ? The feeling 
of religious union which had been excited in the conflict 
with Protestantism had again become cold. All nations 
were labouring to increase their internal strength : the 
general effort was towards political concentration and com- 
pactness I the first consequence therefore was, that the court 
of Rome found itself involved in rancorous dissensions with 
all the Catholic states. 

The Spaniards themselves attempted occasionally to 
restrict the interference of Rome — as, for example, at Naples, 
where they sought to add certain assessois on the pari of 
the civil power to the tribunal of the Inquisition ! The 
Roman curia had not admitted the claims of the emperor 
to the patriarchate of Aquileia, without some hesitation, 
from the fear that he might avail himself of its possession to 
secure himself an increased extension of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence. The estates of the German empire made efforts 
in the capitularies of election fox 1654 and 1658, to limit 
the jurisdiction of the nuncios and tire Curia by more strin- 
gent regulations. Venice was in ceaseless commotion with 
regard to the influence exercised by the Roman court on 
the appointments to ecclesiastical offices in that state, and 
in relation to the pensions and arrogant proceedings of 
the papal kinsmen. At one time Genoa would find 
occasion to recall her ambassador from the court of Rome ; 
at another, the same step was taken by Savoy; but the 
most vigorous opposition of all was that presented by the 
church of France, as might, indeed, have been expected 
from the principles involved in its restoration.® The nuncios 

* Joh. Bapt. de Luca, S. R. E. Cardinalis ; Relalio curiae Romanao, 
16S3. Disc. xyii. p. 109 : ‘‘Etiam apud bonos ct zclantes ccclosiafitico.s 
remanet quaestio, an hujus congregationis erectio ecclesiaslicac immuni- 
tati et jurisdiction! proficua vel praejudicialis fuerit, potissinie quia bonus 
quidem, sed forte indiscretiis vel asper zelns aliquorum, qui circa initia 
earn regebant, aliqua produxit inconvenientia praejudicialia, alque 
asperitatis vel nimium exactae et exorbitantis defensionis opinioncm 
impressit apnd seculares.’^ A very important confession from a cardinal. 

* Relatione delja nuntiatura di Mons, Scotti, 1641, 5 Aprilc. He 
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gave no truce to the complaints they considered it necessary 
to make, chiefly in regard to the restrictions imposed on the 
spiritual jurisdiction. Before they had taken a single step, 
they say, appeals ^Yere entered against them. Questions 
concerning marriages were removed from their control, 
under the pretext that some abduction was involved ; they 
were excluded from all jurisdiction in criminal trials, and 
on some occasions, ecclesiastics had been executed without 
having been previously degraded; further, the king sent 
forth edicts concerning heresy and simony, ' without con- 
sideration for them; and the tenths required from the 
clergy had gradually become a permanent impost. The 
more observing and apprehensive adherents of the Curia 
already beheld in these encroachments the precursors of a 
schism. 

The peculiar relations consequent on these disputes were 
necessarily connected with other circumstances, and more 
particularly with the political dispositions exhibited by the 
court of Rome. 

From deference to Spain, neither Innocent nor Alexander 
had ventured to acknowledge Portugal, which had separated 
itself from that monarchy; nor had they granted canonical 
institution to the bishops appointed in that country. Almost 
the whole legitimate episcopacy of Portugal died out; 
ecclesiastical property had fallen to a great extent into the 
hands of military officers. Their previous habit of submis- 
siveness to Rome was abandoned by king, clergy, and laity. 

But in addition to this, the popes immediately succeed- 
ing Urban VIII again inclined to the party of Spain and 
Austria. 

This can scarcely be matter of surprise, since the pre- 
dominant power of France so early displayed a character 
menacing to the general freedom of Europe; but these 
popes were, moreover, indebted to Spanish influence for 
their elevation, and were both personal opponents of 

has a distinct section, del? impedimenti della nuntiatura ordinaria : 
**Li giudici regj si pu6 dire che Icvino tutta la giurisdittione 
ccclcsiastica in Prancia alii prelati»” [It may be truly said that the 
king’s judges take the whole ecclesiastical jurisdiction of France out 
of the hands of the nuncios,] 
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Mazarin.^ In the case of Alexander, this animosity dis- 
played itself with constantly increasing force ; he could not 
forgive the cardinal for having allied himself with Cromwell, 
nor for having been long induced, by motives simply personal, 
to impede the conclusion of peace with Spain. 

But from this state of things it further resulted, that the 
opposition of France to the papal see became even more 
and more deeply rooted, and from time to time broke out 
in violent outbursts. How severely was Alexander made 
to experience this ! 

A dispute which had broken forth between the followers 
of the French ambassador Crequy and the Corsican city- 
guard, in which Crequy was at last personally insulted, 
furnished the king with an opportunity for interfering in 
the dissensions of the papal see with the houses of ICstc 
and Farnese, and at length afforded a pretext for marching 
troops directly upon Italy. The unfortunate pontiff sought 
to aid himself by means of a secret protest ; but in the eyes 
of the world he was compelled to concede all that the king 
demanded in the treaty of Pisa. The love of the popes for 
inscriptions in their own honour is well known ; no stone 
can be placed in a wall, according to the popular remark, 
but they will have their name inscribed on it. Yet Alexander 
was compelled to endure the erection of a pyramid in his 
own capital — nay, in one of its most frequented places, on 
Avhich was an inscription intended to perpetuate his own 
humiliation. 

The act was of itself sufficient to cause a deep injury to 
the papal authority. 

But from other causes also, the dignity of the papacy 
had already begun, to decline about the year 1660. At 

^ Deone, Ottobre, 1644: “Si sa veramente chc rcsclusionc <U 
Panfilio fatta da cardinal! Francesi nel conclave non era volontiY regia 
nc* in^tanza del C^. Antonio, ma opera del O. Mazzarini, enmlo c poco 
ben affetto al O. Panziroli, il quale prevedca chedoveva aver gran parte 
in questo ponteficato.’* [It is known to a certainty that the exclusion 
of Panfili by the French cardinals in the conclave, was not in com- 
pliance with the royal wish, nor at the instance of Cardinal Antonio, 
but \yas the work of Cardinal Mazarin, the rival and enemy of Cardinal 
Panzirolo, who foresaw that the latter was likely to hold an important 
position m that pontificate,] as was in fact the case. 
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the peace of Vcrvins, the papal see ^vas still suffi- 
ciently influential to take the first steps on the occasion ; 
the Curia had, indeed, negotiated and brought it to a con- 
clusion. Even at that of Westphalia, the pope’s ambas- 
sadors were present, but were already compelled to protest 
against the conditions agreed on. At the peace of the 
Pyrenees, however, he did not even take an ostensible 
share ; his emissaries were not invited to the conference : 
he was scarcely even referred to in the course of the pro- 
ceedings."^ Nay, treaties of peace were soon afterwards 
concluded, in which papal fiefs were brought into question, 
and disposed of without so much as requiring the consent 
of the pontiff. 

1 Galoazzo Gualdo Piiorato, della pace conclusa fra le due corone, 
1664, has, p. 120, “ Osservationi sopra le cause per le quali si conclude 
la pace seiua intervento del papa.” It is manifest that the unfiiendly 
feehng existent between the pope and Caidmal Mazarin was a well- 
known fact at the time. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It must ever be considered a remarkable fact, and one that 
affords us an insight into the general course of human affairs, 
that the papacy, at the moment of failure in the accomplish- 
ment of its plans for the recovery of supreme dominion 
over all nations, began also to exhibit symptoms of internal 
decline. 

During the period of progress to which our attention 
has been directed, the restoration was fully established ; at 
that time the tenets of the Church had been strengthened, 
ecclesiastical privileges more powerfully centralized, al- 
liances had been formed with temporal monarchs, the 
ancient orders had been revived and new ones founded, 
the political energies of the papal states had been con- 
solidated and converted into an instrument of ecclesiastical 
activity, the Curia had been reformed, both intellectually 
and morally, and all was directed to the one purpose of 
restoring the papal power and the Catholic faith. 

This, as we have seen, was not a new creation, it was a 
reanimation brought about by the force of new ideas, which, 
annihilating certain abuses, did but carry forward with a 
fresh impulse the existing elements of social life. 

But it is clearly obvious that a renovation of this kind is 
more liable to experience a decline of the animating principle 
than a perfectly new creation. 

The first impediment opposed to the Catholic restoration 
was presented by France. The papal authority could not 
penetrate into that country by the beaten track ; it was 
condemned to behold a Church, which, though Catholic, 
was not subjected to the rule that Rome was seeking to 
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enforce, arise into form and consistency, and was further 
compelled to resolve on accepting a compromise with that 
Church. 

Other events of similar character also took place; in- 
ternal dissensions convulsed the papacy — controversies re- 
specting the most essential points of doctrine, and touching 
the relation of the spiritual to the temporal authority. In 
the Curia, nepotism assumed its most dangerous form ; the 
financial resources, instead of being wholly applied to their 
legitimate purposes, were diverted for the most part to the 
aggrandizement of individual families. 

There was nevertheless one grand and general aim 
towards which the papal see continually pressed forward 
with extraordinary good fortune. In favour of this supreme 
object, all contradictions were reconciled; disputes con- 
cerning single points of doctrine, and questions of conflicting 
spiritual and temporal claims, were silenced ; the discords 
of sovereign powers were composed; the progress of 
common enterprises was sustained; the Curia was the 
guide and centre of the whole Catholic world, and the 
work of conversion proceeded in the most imposing 
manner. 

But we have seen how it happened that the end was yet 
not attained, but that, on the contrary^ the aspiring papacy 
was thrown back upon itself by internal discords, and by 
opposition from without. 

Thenceforward, all the relations of the state, as well as 
its social development, assumed a different aspect. 

With the spirit of conquest and acquisition that aims 
at the attainment of a great object, there must be 
associated an earnest devotedness; with the narrowness 
of self-seeking it is incompatible. But the desire for en- 
joyment— the love of gain — had invaded the Curia; that 
body had resolved itself into a company of annuitants, con- 
ceiving themselves entitled to the revenues of the state, and 
to all that could be extracted from the administration of the 
Church. This right they abused in the most ruinous 
manner, yet clung to it at the same time with a zeal and 
tenacity that could not have been exceeded had the whole 
existence of the faith been bound up with it. 
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But^ it was precisely on this account that an implacable 
opposition to the Curia arose, at one and the same time, 
from many different quarters. 

A doctrine had been propounded, which, proceeding 
from new perceptions of the more profound truths of re- 
ligion, was condemned and persecuted by the Roman 
court, but was not to be suppressed by the utmost exertion 
of its power. The several states assumed a position of in- 
dependence, and freed themselves from all subservience to 
the papal policy ^ in their domestic affairs they claimed a 
right of self-government, by which the influence of the 
Curia was more and more closely restricted, even as regarded 
ecclesiastical matters. 

It is on these two important points that the interest of 
the papal history henceforth depends. 

Periods succeed, in which, far from evincing any spon- 
taneous activity, the papacy was rather occupied with the 
sole thought of how it should best defend itself from the 
various antagonists who assailed it now on the one side, 
and now on the other. 

It is by force and energy of action that the attention of 
mankind is usually attracted, and events are understood 
only by the consideration of their efficient causes : nor does 
it come within the purpose of this work to describe in 
detail the more recent epochs of the papacy. The spectacle 
they present is nevertheless highly remarkable, and since we 
commenced with a review of the earlier ages, we cannot well 
close the subject without making an attempt, though but by 
a few slight sketches, to place the later periods before the 
eyes of the reader. 

Our consideration is first engaged by the attack from the 
side of the temporal states. This is most immediately con- 
nected with the division of the Catholic world into two 
hostile portions — ^the Austrian and Erench parties, which 
the pope had no longer power either to overrule or to 
pacify. The political position assumed by Rome deter- 
mined the degree of spiritual devotion accorded to her. 
We have already marked the mode in which this state of 
things began ; Ave will now seek to make ourselves acquainted 
with its further progress. 
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I. LOUIS XIV AND INNOCENT XI 

Louis XIV was without doubt much attache! to the 
Catholic faithj yet he found it insufferable that the Roman 
see should pursue a policy not only independent of, but also 
frequently in direct opposition to, his own.* 

As Innocent X and Alexander VII had allied themselves 
to the cause of Spain (as indeed did the court and dependents 
of Clement IX, if not that pontiff himself), so now Clement 
X (1670-1676), with his nephew Pauluzzi Altieri, was 
disposed in like manner to the side of the Spaniards.^ 
Louis XIV avenged himself for this by perpetual encroach- 
ments on the spiritual authority. 

He confiscated ecclesiastical property by acts of arbitrary 
power, was continually oppressing one or other of the 
monastic orders, and arrogated to himself the right of 
loading Church benefices with military pensions. The 
claim which had become so notorious under the name of 
resale , — the right, namely, of enjoying the revenues of all 
vacant bishoprics, and of appointing to all their dependent 
benefices, Louis XIV sought to extend over provinces where 
it had never previously been asserted. He further inflicted 
the most severe injury on the holders of Roman annuities, 
by subjecting all funds remitted to the Curia to a closely 
restrictive supervision.® 

This mode of proceeding he continued during the 

Morosini, Relatione di Francia, 1671 ; “ Conosciuta naluralc ]3ar- 
tialita del cardi. Altieri per la corona cattolica rende alia chrisLianissima 
sospetta ogni sua attione. II pontefice presente h considerato come un 
imagine del dominio, die risiede veramente nell’ arbilrio del nipoto.” 
[Every action of Cardinal Altieri is rendered suspicious to the most 
Christian king by the known partiality of his eminence to the Catholic 
crown. The present pontiff is looked upon as the mere representative 
of the papal authority, which resides really in the will of his nephew.] 

^ Istruzione per Mons. Arcivescovo di Patrasso, 1674 : Questo 
fatto arrivato alia corte, siccome eccith lo stupore e lo scandalo univer- 
sale, cosi pervenuto alia notitia di N. vS*®. mosso un estremo cordoglio 
neir aniino di S. Beat“®.” [When this fact became known to the 
court, it excited universal astonishment and scandal ; so when it became 
known to our lord the pontiff, it gave his holiness extreme affliction.] 
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pontificate of Innocent XI, ^ who pursued on the whole a 
line of policy similar to that of his predecessor; but from 
him Louis encountered resistance. 

Innocent XI^ of the house of Odescalchi, of Como, had 
entered Rome in his 2Sth year, furnished only with his 
sword and pistols, for the purpose of employing himself in 
some secular office, or perhaps of devoting himself to the 
military service of Naples. By the advice of a cardinal, 
who looked more deeply into his character than he had 
himself been able to do, he was induced to change this 
purpose for the career of the Curia. He conducted himself 
in that employment with so earnest a zeal, and gradually 
obtained so high a reputation for ability and uprightness of 
purpose, that the people shouted forth his name beneath 
the porticos of St. Peter during the sitting of the conclave, 
and the feeling of satisfaction was very general, when he 
proceeded from that assembly adorned with the tiara : this 
took place on the 21st of September, 1676. 

The manners of this pontiff were remarkable for humility ; 
■even when calling for his servants, he would do so under 
the condition that they were at leisure to attend him, and 
his confessor declared that he had never discovered in him 
any one thing that could estrange the soul from God. He 
was most gentle and placid in disposition; but the same 
conscientiousness by which his private life was governed, 
now impelled him to the fulfilment of his official duties 
without any regard to mere expedience. 

How earnestly did he at once attack the abuses of 
government, more particularly those of the financial adminis- 
tration. The expenditure had risen to 2,578,106 scudi 91 
bajocchi annually, while the receipts, including the dataria and 
spolia, amounted to no more than 2,408,500 scudi 7 1 bajocchi. 
So considerable a deficiency, 170,000 yearly, threatened to 
occasion a public bankruptcy ; ® and that matters did not pro- 
ceed to this extremity must, without doubt, be attributed to 
the meritorious conduct of Innocent XL By him the practice 
of nepotism was at length altogether abolished ; he declared 

* See Appendix, No. 146. 

* Stato della camera nel presente pontificate di Innocenzo XI 
MS. (Bibl. Alb.). See Appendix, No. 149. 
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that he loved his nephew Don Livio, whose diffident virtues 
well deserved his affection, but for that very reason he 
would not have him in the palace. All those offices and 
revenues which had heretofore been conferred on the papal 
kinsmen, he caused at once to be applied to the public 
service, and abolished many other places of which the 
existence was rather a burden than benefit to the public. 
Innumerable abuses and exemptions also were set aside by 
this pontiff ; and at the first moment when the state of the 
money-market rendered a change practicable, he reduced 
the monti without hesitation from four to three per cent.^ 
After the lapse of some years, Innocent did, in fact, succeed 
in again raising the revenues to a not inconsiderable sum 
above the expenditure. 

And with similar firmness of resolution, the pope now 
opposed the attacks of Louis XIV. 

Certain bishops of Jansenist opinions, who had resisted 
the above-named extension of the “ regale,” were subjected 
to vexations and oppressions by the court on that account. 
The bishop of Pamiers was for some time reduced to live on 
alms. They appealed to the pontiff, and Innocent adopted 
their cause without delay.- 

Once, and a second time, he admonished the king to 
lend no ear to flatterers, and to refrain from laying hands 
on the immunities of the Church, lest he should cause the 
fountains of divine grace to be dried up from his kingdom. 
Receiving no reply, he repeated his admonitions for the 
third time, but he now added, that he would write no more, 
nor yet content himself with simple admonitions, but would 
employ every resource of that power which God had intrusted 
to his hands. In this he would suffer no danger, no storm 
to appal him ; he beheld his glory in the cross of Christ.® 

^ In a manuscript of the year 1743. containing 763 pages, ‘‘ Eicttiono 
et aggionte de* monti camerali,” we find the decrees and briefs relating 
to this matter. In a brief of 1684, to the trcasuier Negroni, Pope 
Innocent first declares his determination, “ d’andar liberando la camera 
del frutto di 4 p.c.—che in questi tempi h troppo rigoroso ’’ [to proceed 
towards the liberation of the treasury from the interest of 4 per cent. 

• * . which in these times is too oppressive]. 

- Racine, Histoire ecclesiastique, x, p. 328. 

® Brief of the 27th Dec., 1679, 
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^ It has always been the maxim of the French court, that 
the papal power is to be restricted by means of the French 
clergy, and that the clergy, on the other hand, are to be 
kept in^ due limits by means of the papal power. But 
never did a prince hold his clergy in more absolute com- 
mand than Louis XIV. A spirit of submission without 
parallel is evinced in the addresses presented to him by that 
body on solemn occasions. “We hardly dare venture/’ 
says ^ one of them/ “ to mate requests, from the appre- 
hension lest we should set bounds to your majesty’s zeal 
for religion. The melancholy privilege of stating our 
grievances is now changed into the sweet necessity of ex- 
pressing the praises of our benefactor.” The prince of 
Conde declared it to be his opinion, that if it pleased the 
to go over to the Protestant church, the clergy would 
be the first to follow him. 

And certainly the clergy of France did support their 
king without scruple against the pope. The declarations 
they published were from year to year increasingly decisive 
in favour of the royal authority. At length there assembled 
the convocation of 1682. “It was summoned and dis- 
solved,” remarks a Venetian ambassador, “at the con- 
venience of the king’s ministers, and was guided by their 
suggestions.” The Four Articles drawn up by this assembly 
have from that time been regarded as the manifesto of the 
Galilean immunities. The first three repeat assertions of 
principles laid down in earlier times ; as, for example, the 
independence of the secular power, as regarded the spiritual 
authority; the superiority of councils over the pope; and 
the inviolable character of the Gallican usages. But the 

^ Uemontrance du elerge de France (assemblee a St. Germain en 
Laye cn I’annee 1680), faite au roi le 10 juillet par I’iU’"®. et rev«i®. 
J. Bapt. Adheimar de Monteil de Grignan. — Mem. du elerge, tom. xiv. 
p. 7S7. 

* Foscarini, Relatione di Francia, 1684 : “ Con non dissimile dipen- 
denza segue I’ordine eceP®. le raassime e Tinteresse della corte, come 
Fha falto conoscere Tassemblca sopra le vertenze della regalia, imita, 
diretta e disciolla secondo le convenienze ed ispirationi del ministero 
politico. Provenendo dalla mano del re I’esaltatione e fortuna de’ 
soggetti che lo compongono, dominati sempre da nuove pretensioni e 
speranze, si scorgono piii cittapcaU alle compiacenze del monarca che 
gli stessi secolari.’' 
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fourth is more particularly remarkable, since it imposes new 
limits even to the spiritual authority of the pontiff. Even 
in questions of faith, the decision of the pope is not 
incapable of amendment, so long as it is without the assent 
of the Church.” We see that the temporal power of the 
kingdom received support from the spiritual authority, which 
was in its turn upheld by the secular arm. The king is 
declared free from the interference of the pope’s temporal 
authority; the clergy are exempted from submission to 
the unlimited exercise of his spiritual power. It was the 
opinion of contemporaries, that although France might 
remain within the pale of the Catholic church, it yet 
stood on the threshold, in readiness to step beyond it. 
The king exalted the propositions above named into a 
kind of “ Articles of Faith,” a symbolical book. All schools 
were to be regulated in conformity with these precepts; 
and no man could attain to a degree, either in the 
faculties of law or theology, who did not swear to 
maintain them.^ 

But the pope also was still possessed of a weapon. 1 lie 
authors of this declaration — the members of this assembly 
— were promoted and preferred by the king before all other 
candidates for episcopal offices ; but Innocent refused to 
grant them spiritual institution. ^ They n=iight enjoy the 
revenues of those sees, but ordination they did not receive ; 
nor could they venture to exercise one spiritual act of the 
episcopate. 

These complications were still further perplexed by the 
fact that Louis XIV at that moment resolved on the relent- 
less extirpation of the Huguenots, to which he proceeded 
chiefly for the purpose of proving his own perfect ortho- 
doxy. He believed himself to be rendering a great service 
to the Church. It has indeed been also affirmed that 
Innocent XP was aware of his purpose and had ap- 
proved it, but this was not the fact. The Roman 
court would not now hear of conversions effected by 

^ See my “Franzdsiche Geschichte,” iii. (Siimtliche Werke, x.), 

p. 368. 

® Bonamici, Vita Tnnocentii, in Lebret, Magazin viii. p. 98 ; also 
Lebret’s note, ** Also ist es nicht 211 widersprechen,” &c. 
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armed apostles. “ It was not of such methods that Christ 
availed himself : men must be led to the temple, not dragged 

New dissensions continually arose. In the year 1687, 
the French ambassador entered Rome with so imposing a 
retinue, certain squadrons of cavalry forming part of it, that 
the right of asylum, w^hich the ambassadors claimed at that 
time, not only for their palace, but also for the adjacent 
streets, could by no means have been easily disputed with 
him, although the popes had solemnly abolished the privilege. 
With an aimed force the ambassador braved the pontiff in 
his owm capital. “ They come with horses and chariots,” 
said Innocent, but w^e will walk in the name of the Lord.” 
He solemnly censured the ambassador; and the church of 
San Luigi, in which the latter had attended a solemn high 
mass, was laid under interdict.^ 

The king also then proceeded to extreme measures. 
He appealed to a general council, took possession of 
Avignon, and caused the nuncio to be shut up in St. Olon : 
it w^as even believed that he had formed the design of 
creating for Harlai, archbishop of Paris, who, if he had 
not suggested these proceedings, had approved them, the 
appointment of patriarch of France. So far had matters 
proceeded : the French ambassador in Rome excommuni- 
cated ; the papal nuncio in France detained by force ; 
thirty-five French bishops deprived of canonical institution ; 
part of the territory of the Holy See occupied by the king : 

^ Gii'olamo Venicr, Relatione di Francia, 1689 : “ Nell’ opera 
tentata nella conversion degli Ugonotti dispiacque al re, non riportar 
dal pontelice lode che sperava, e riceve il papa in mala parte che fosse 

intrapresa senza sua partecipatione et eseguita con i noli rigori, 

publicando che non fosse proprio fare missioni d’apostoli armati, e chc 
cpicsto metodo nuovo non fosse il migliore, giach^ Christo non se n’eia 
servito per con ver tire il mondo ; in oltre parve importuno il tempo di 
gnadagnar gli eretici all’ ora che erano piu bollenti le controversie col 
papa.” 

® Legatio Marchionis Lavardini Romam ejusque cum Romano 
pontifice dissidium, 1697,— a refutation of Lavardin, which investigates 
this affair with much calmness and judgment ; it belongs to the series 
of excellent political papers called forth hy the pretensions of Louis _XI V 
in Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and Italy. See my “Englische 
Geschichte,” vi. (Samtliche Werke, xix.), p. 154* 

VOL. U. ^ 
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it was, in fact, the actual breaking out of schism j yet Pope 
Innocent refused to yield a single step. 

If we ask to what he trusted for support on this occa- 
sion, we perceive that it was not to the effect of the eccle- 
siastical censures in France, nor to the influence of his 
apostolic dignity, but rather, and above all, to the universal 
opposition which had been aroused in Europe to the enter- 
prises of Louis XIY that were menacing the existence 
of its liberties. To this general opposition the pope now 
also attached himself. 

He supported Austria in her Turkish war to the best of 
his ability,^ and the successful issue of that conflict placed 
the whole party, and with it the pontiff himself, in an altered 
position. 

It would, without doubt, be difiiciilt to prove that 
Innocent was in direct alliance, as has been asserted, with 
William III, and had a personal knowledge of his designs 
upon England;^ but it may be affirmed, with the utmost 
confidence, that his minister was aware of them. The pope 
was informed merely that the prince of Orange would take 
the command on the Rhine, and would defend the rights of 
the empire as well as those of the Church against Louis XIV. 
Towards that purpose he engaged to contribute consider- 
able subsidies. But so early as the end of the year 1687, 
the pope’s secretary of state, Count Cassoni, had positive 
information that the plan of the malcontent English was to 
dethrone King James, and transfer the crown to the princess 
of Orange. But the count was not faithfully served : the 

^ Relatione cli Roma di Giov. Lando, 1691. The subsidies are hoc 
computed at two million scudi. See Appendix, No. 15 1. 

® This assertion is also made in the Memoircs sur le regne de 
Frederic I, roi de Prusse, par le comte de Dohna,” p. 78. The letters 
are said to have passed through the hands of Queen Christina to his 
father, “qui les fesoit passer par le comte de Lippe, d’ou un certain 
Paget les portok a. la Haye,” but notwithstanding the details of this 
account, it must still be considered doubtful, when it is reraembered 
that, during the whole of the period in question, Queen Christina was 
at variance with the pope. From her position as set forth in her 
correspondence, I consider it impossible that the pope should have 
entrusted such a secret to her, of whom he one day said, shrugging his 
shoulders, “e ima donna.” There may, for all that, have been secret 
Roman despatches. 
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French had found a traitor among his household. From 
the papers which this man had the opportunity of examining 
in his master’s most secret cabinetj the courts of France and 
England received the first intelligence of these plans. It was 
a strange complication ! At the court of Rome were brought 
together the threads of that alliance which had for its aim 
and result the liberation of Protestantism from the last great 
danger by which it was threatened in western Europe, and 
the acquisition of the English throne to that confession for 
ever.^ Admitting that Innocent XI was not, as we have 
said, acquainted with the entire purpose in contemplation, 
it is yet undeniable that he allied himself with an opposition 
arising from Protestant impulses, and sustained for the most 
part by Protestant resources.® His resistance to the appoint- 
ment of the candidate favoured by Louis to the archbishopric 
of Cologne, was set on foot in the interests of that opposi- 
tion, and contributed largely to the breaking out of the w^ar, 
a war which, nevertheless, helped to restore the papal 
authority in regard to France. If the pope had promoted 
the interests of Protestantism by his policy, the Protestants 
on their side, by maintaining the balance of Europe against 
the exorbitant Power,” also contributed to force the latter 
into compliance with the spiritual claims of the papacy. 

It is true that Innocent XI did not live to see this 
result; but the first French ambassador who appeared in 
Rome after his death (loth of August, 1689) renounced the 
right of asylum : the deportment of the king w^as altered ; 
he restored Avignon, and entered into negotiations. 

^ A document which is decisive in this affair has yet been but little 
remarked ; it is the “Lettre ecritepar M. le Cl. d’Etrees, ambassadeur 
extraord. dc Louis XIV h, M. de Louvois,” i8th Dec., 1687.— CEuvres 
de Louis XIV, tom. vi. p. 497. This shews how early James II was 
informed on the subject. Norfolk, who was then in Rome incognito, 
instantly despatched a courier to him. Mackintosh (History of the 
Revolution, ii. 157) believes that James was aware of the prince’s 
views on England early in May, 1688 ; but even on the loth or nth 
of March, he remarked to the papal nuncio, “ il pdneipe avere in 
principal mira I’lnghilterra” [that the prince’s chief aim was England]. 
[Leltcra di Mons. d’Adda, ibid., p. 346.) His misfortune was that he 
did not believe in himself. 

® For the relations between Innocent XI and King James II, see 
“ Englische Geschichte,” vi. p. 151. 
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And that was all the more needful, since the new pope, 
Alexander VIII, however widely he may have departed 
from the austere example of his predecessor in other respects,^ 
adhered firmly to his principles as regarded the spiritual 
claims of the Church. Alexander proclaimed anew that the 
decrees of 1682 ^ were vain and invalid, null and void, having 
no power to bind even when enforced by an oath. “ Day 
and night,” he declares that he thought of them “ with bitter- 
ness of heart, lifting his eyes to heaven with tears and sighs.” 

After the early death of Alexander VIII, the French 
made all possible efforts to secure the choice of a pontiff 
disposed to measures of peace and conciliation ; ^ a purpose 
that was indeed effected by the elevation of Antonio Pigna- 
telli, who assumed the tiara with the name of Innocent XII, 
on the 1 2th of July, 1691. 

But this pope was not by any means more inclined to 
compromise the dignity of the Holy See than his prede- 
cessors had been, neither did there exist any pressing 
motive for his doing so, since Louis XIV was supplied with 
the most serious and perilous occupation by the arms of the 
allies. 

The negotiations continued for two years. Innocent 
more than once rejected the formulas proposed to him by 

^ See Appendix, No. 152. Confession of Pope Alexander VIII. 

2 “ In dictis comitiis anni 1682, tarn circa extensionem juris I'epaliac 
qiiam circa declarationem de potestate ecclesiastica actorum ac etiain 
omnium et singulorununandatorum, arrestorum, confirmationum, dccln- 
rationum, epistolarum, edictorum, decretorum quavis autoritate sivc 
ecclesiastica sive etiam laicali edilorum, necnon alioriun quomodolibet 
praejudicialium praefatorum in regno supradicto quandocunque et a 
quibusvis et ex quacunque causa et quovis modo factorum et geslorum 
ac inde secutorum quorumeunque tenores.’* 4th Aug., 1690. Coequel, 
ix. p. 38. 

^Domenico Contarini, Relatione di Roma, 1696: “ Tenendosi 
questa volta da Francesi bisogno d*un papa facile e d’animo assai 
rimesso e che potesse facilmente esser indotto a modificare la holla 
fatta nelP agonia di Alessandro VIII sopra le piopositioni dclP assem- 
blea del clero dell’ anno 1682, diedero mano alia elettione di esso.” 
[I'he French gave their assistance to the election of this pope, because 
they had need of a pontiff sufficiently placable and easy-minded to be 
led into the modification of the bull which Alexander YlII had issued 
in his dying moments, as to the propositions of the French clergy in 
the assembly of 1682.] See Appendix, No. 153. 
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the dergy of France, and they were, in fact, compelled at 
length to declare that all measures discussed and resolved 
on in the assembly of 1682 should be considered as not 
having been discussed or resolved on ; casting ourselves 
at the feet of your holiness, we profess our unspeakable grief 
for what has been done/’^^ It was not until they had made 
this unieserved recantation that Innocent accorded them 
canonical institution. 

Only under these conditions was peace restored. Louis 
XIV wrote to the pope that he retracted* his edict relating 
to the four articles." Thus we perceive that the Roman see 
once more maintained its prerogatives, even though opposed 
by the most powerful monarchs. 

But was it not a grievous disadvantage that assertions of 
so decidedly hostile a character should, for a certain time, 
have been sanctioned by the laws and government? The 
offensive articles had been proclaimed with loud and osten- 
tatious publicity, as decrees of the empire; but it was 
privately, and in the most silent manner, that they were 
revoked ; in the form of letters, that is, which w’ere, more- 
over, the act of a few persons only, individuals who w'ere 
just then in particular need of favour from the Roman court. 

* It has been affirmed, and among others, Petitot (Notice sur Port- 
royal, p. 240) is of opinion that this formula was invented by the Jan- 
senists, ‘“pour repandre du ridicule et 'de l*odieux sur les nouveaux 
cveques but, in the first place, no other formula has ever been 
brought forward by the opposite party j and secondly, the above has 
been always acknowledged, at least indirectly, by the Roman writeis, 
— by Nqvaes, for example, Storia de^ Pontefici, tom. xi. p. 117; and 
finally, it was universally considered genuine at the time, and received 
no contradiction even from the French court. Domenico Contarini 
says, poco dopo fu preso per mano da Francesi il negotio delle chiese 

cU P'rancia proponendo diverse formula di dichiarazione, materia 

ventilata j^er il corso di due anni e conclusa ed aggiustata con quella 
lettora scritta da vescovi al papa che si e difu'^a in ogni parte” [a short 
time after the P'rench took in hand the affairs of the church of France, 
proposing various forms of declaration, a thing talked of for two years, 
and eventually concluded and adjusted by that letter, written by the 
bishops to the pope, which has been circulated in all quarters]. 
This letter is the very formula in question ; no other has ever been 
known. ^ Daunou also, Essai liistorique sur la puissance temporelle des 
papes, ii. p. 196, communicates this letter as authentic. 

® See p. 403. 
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Louis XIV suffered these forms to proceed, but it must 
not be supposed that he really recalled the four articles, 
although the affair was sometimes regarded in that light in 
Rome. He would not endure at a much later period that 
the Roman court should refuse institution to the clergy who 
adhered to the four articles. He affirmed that he had only 
removed the obligation to teach them, but that there would 
be manifest injustice in preventing those who desired it 
from acknowledging those propositions.^ There is, more- 
over, another observation to be made. It was in no wise by 
any power of its own that the court of Rome had maintained 
its ground ; that consequence resulted solely from a great 
political combination; it occurred only because France had 
been forced on all hands to retire within closer limits. 
What then was to be expected, supposing these relations 
altered, and if the time should come when there was no 
longer any one who would protect the Roman see from 
its aggressors ? 


2. THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

The fact that the Spanish line of the house of Austria 
became extinct, was also an event of the utmost importance 
to the papacy, 

^ ^ The words of the king in his letter to Innocent XII, dated Ver- 
sailles, Sept. 14, 1693, are as follows: “j’ai donne les ordres ncccs- 
saires afin que les choses contenues dans mon edit du 22 Mars 1682 
touchant la declaration faite par le clerge de France (a quoi les con- 
jonctures passees m’avoyent oblige) ne soyent pas observees.” In a 
letter of the 7th of July, 1713, which we find in Artaud, Histoire du 
Pape Pie VII, 1836, tom. ii. p. 16, are the following words: “ on lui 
(au pape Clement XI) a suppose centre la verity que j’ui contrevcnu h 
r engagement pris par^la lettre que j’ccrivis k son predccesseur ; car je 
n'ai oblige personne a soutenir centre sa propre opinion les proposi- 
tions du clerge de France ; mais il n’est pas juste que j’emp^che mes 
sujets de dire et de soutenir leurs sentiments sur une matierc qu*il 
est libre de soutenir de part et d’autre.” It is obvious, then, that 
Louis XIV was not so devoted to Rome, even in his last years, as is 
frequently assumed. He says, decidedly, je ne puis admettre aucun 
expedient.” 
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T 0 the condition of rivalry constantly maintained b etween 
France and the Spanish monarchy, and by which the cha- 
racter of European policy was chiefly determined, the 
papacy also was finally indebted for its freedom and 
independence of action ; for a century and a half the 
principles adopted by the Spaniards had preserved the 
States of the Church in peace. Whatever might be the general 
result, there was always danger to be apprehended when 
an order of things with which all the customs of political 
existence were bound up, should be reduced to a state 
of uncertainty. 

But the peril became much more urgent from the fact 
that disputes arose with regard to the succession, which 
threatened to burst forth in a general war ; a war, moreover, 
of which Italy must be the principal battle-ground. Even 
the pope would with difficulty secure himself from the 
necessity of declaring for one of the parties, although he 
could not hope to contribute anything essential towards the 
success of the cause he espoused. 

I find it asserted by a Venetian, though somewhat 
doubtfully,^ that Innocent XII, who had become reconciled 
to France, had recommended Charles II of Spain to appoint 
the French prince as his successor, and that the provisions 
of the will, on which so much depended, had been materially 
influenced by this advice of the holy father. 

This statement is so far well grounded, that Charles II, 
disgusted with the plans of the European powers for the 
partition of the monarchy, and already confirmed by his 
council of state in the idea of recognizing the French 
claims, appealed to the pope, in order to quiet his conscience 
in the matter. Innocent expressed his entire approval of 

* Moroslni, Relatione di Roma, 1707: ‘"Se il papa abbia avuto 
niano 0 pavtecipatione nel testamento di Carlo II, io non ardirb d’asse- 
rirlo, lie cj facile di penetrare il vero con sicurezza. Bensi addurrb solo 
due falti. L’uno die questo arcano, non si sa se con verita, fn esposto 
in un manifesto uscito allc stampe in Roma ne’ primi mesi del mio 
ingresso alP ambasciata, alP ora che dalV uno e I’altro partito si trat- 
tava la guerra non meno con Parmi che con le carte. L’altro che il 
papa non s^astenne di fir piiblici elogj al christ»^°. d’essersi ritirato dal 
partaggio ricevendo la monarchia intiera per il nepote.” See Appendix, 
No. 155. 
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the step; and even brought forward further reasons for it 
besides those adduced by Charles.^ 

The papal see at that time was on good terms with 
Louis XIV, having relinquished the policy adverse to 
France, which it had almost invariably pursued from the 
time of Urban VIII. Since a strong Protestant influence 
■was to be expected on the other side, it seemed to him 
to be to the advantage of religion that the monarchy 
should devolve without partition on a prince belonging to 
a house which was at that time so pre-eminently Catholic. 
In the commission which sat to examine the matter, Cardinal 
Giovan Francesco Albani had taken part; and he it was 
who was elected to the papal throne (i6 Nov. 1700). 
Clement XI — for so he styled himself — did not conceal 
his opinions for a moment He openly approved the 
determination of Louis XIV to accept the succession. 
He sent a letter of congratulation to Philip V, and 
granted him subsidies raised on ecclesiastical property, pre- 
cisely as if no doubt prevailed with tegard to his rights.'-^ 
Clement XI might be considered the very creation and true 
representative of the court of Rome, which he had never 
quitted. The affability of his manners, his literary talents, 
and irreproachable life, had secured him universal approba- 
tion and popularity.® He had found means to ingratiate 
himself with the three last popes, different as they were in 
character, and even to make himself necessary to them ; 
he had risen to eminence by practical and useful, but 
never inopportune talents. If, as he once observed, he 
had known how to give good advice as cardinal, but 
as pope he knew not how to guide himself, this may 
imply that he felt himself better qualified to seize and 
carry forward an impulse already communicated, than 
to originate and give effect to an independent determi- 
nation. As an example of this, it may be remarked, that 

^ FranzSsische Geschichte, iv. 108. 

® Buder, Leben und Thaten Clemens XT, tom. i. p. 148, 

® Erizzo, Relatione di Roma, 1702 : Infatti pareva egli la delizia 
di Roma, e non eravi ministro regio nat'ione che non credesse tutto 
suo il cardinale Albani. Tanto bene,’* he adds, “ sapeva fingere 
affetti e variare linguaggio con tutti.” 
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in taking up the jurisdictional question with renewed vigour 
immediately after his accession, he did no more than follow 
in the path pointed out by public opinion, and by the interests 
of the Curia. In like manner, he believed in the fortune and 
power of the “great king,*' and had no doubt but that 
Louis XIV would ultimately obtain the victory. The 
success of the French arms in the expedition undertaken 
against Vienna by Germany and Italy in the year 1703, 
which seemed likely to bring all to a conclusion, occasioned 
the pope so much satisfaction, that the Venetian ambassador 
assures us he found it impossible to conceal his gladness.^ 

But at that very moment fortune took a sudden turn. 
The German and English antagonists of Louis, with whom 
Innocent XI had been allied, but from whose party 
Clement XI had gradually estranged his interests, achieved 
unprecedented victories : the imperial troops, conjoined with 
those of Prussia, poured down upon Italy. Towards a 
pope, whose proceedings had been so equivocal, they were 
but little disposed to shew forbearance, and the old preten- 
sions of the empire, which had never been referred to since 
the times of Charles V, were now again renewed. 

We do not here purpose to enter into all the bitter 
contentions in which Clement XI became involved.^ The 
imperialists at length appointed a fixed term within which 
he must decide on their proposals for peace : among these 
proposals the most important condition was his acknowledg- 
ment of the Austrian pretender to the crown of Spain. 
Vainly did the pope look around him for assistance. He 
waited till the day appointed (15th January, 1709), after the 
lapse of which, without a final decision, the imperialists had 
threatened hostile invasion of his states and capital ; nay, it 
was not till the last hour of that day— eleven in the evening 

^ See Appendix, No. 154. 

® For example : In regard to the troops quartered in Parma and 
Piacenza, where the clergy were compelled to pay their contingent 
of military contributions. Accord avec les deputes du due et de 
hi^ ville de Plaisancc, 14 dec., 1706, art. 9,— que pour soulager 
I’etat tons les particuliers, quoique tr^s-privilegies, contribueroient k la 
susditte somme.^’ To this the pope would not submit, and the imperial 
claims were thereupon renewed with redoubled violence. — Centre- 
declaration do rempereur, in Lamberty, v. 85. 
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— that he at length affixed his signature. Clement had 
previously congratulated Philip V ; he now saw himself com- 
pelled to acknowledge his rival Charles III as Catholic king.* 

By this event a severe blow was inflicted, not only on the 
authority of the papacy as supreme arbiter, but also on the 
political freedom and independence of the Apostolic See * 
the latter was, indeed, virtually despoiled of all liberty. 
The French ambassador left Rome, declaring that it was no 
longer the seat of the Church.^ 

The position of European affairs in general had indeed 
assumed a new aspect It was at length by Protestant 
England that the ultimate destiny of the Spanish and 
Catholic monarchy was decided. In this state of things 
what influence could the pope exercise over the great events 
of the period? 

By the peace of Utrecht, countries which the pope 
regarded as his fiefs, such as Sicily and Sardinia^ were con- 
signed to new sovereigns without his advice or consent being 
even requested.^ In the place of the infallible decision 
hitherto awaited from the supreme spiritual pastor, there 
now ruled the convenience and interests of the great powers. 

Misfortunes were, indeed, occasioned by these arrange- 
ments, of which the effect was more immediately and 
peculiarly felt by the Roman see. 

One of the most prominent objects of the Roman policy 
had ever been the acquirement and maintenance of influence 
over the remaining states of Italy : the Curia sought, indeed, 
to exercise an indirect sovereignty over them all whenever 
it was possible to do so. 

But at this time, not only had German Austria established 
herself in Italy, while in a state of almost open warfare with 
the pope, but even the duke of Savoy had attained to royal 
power and a large extension of territory, in defiance of the 
papal opposition. 

Other affairs were regulated in a similar spirit. 

* This, which was at first kept secret, was made known by a letter 
of the Austrian ambassador to the duke of Marlborough (Lambcrty, 
V. 242), 

® LeLtre du marechal Thesse au pape, 12 juillet, 1709, 

® How suspicious the conduct of Savoy was, we learn from Lafitau, 
Vie de Clement XI, tom, ii. p. 7S. 
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For the better arrangement of disputes between the 
house of Bourbon and that of Austria, the European powers 
acceded to the wish of the Spanish queen, that Parma and 
Piacenza should be allotted to one of her sons. The feudal 
sovereignty of the popes over that duchy had not been 
called in question for two centuries, — each successive 
prince had received investiture and had paid tribute ; hut 
now that this right was assuming a new importance, and that 
the male line of the house of Farnese was manifestly on the 
point of becoming extinct, no further consideration was 
given to the claims of the papacy. The emperor bestowed 
the country as a fief on an Infant of Spain, and nothing 
remained to the pope but to issue protests, to which no one 
paid the slightest attention.^ 

But the peace between the two houses was only of 
momentary duration. In the year 1733, fhe Bourbons 
renewed their pretensions to Naples, which was at that time 
in the hands of Austria. The Spanish ambassador was also 
instructed to offer the palfrey and payment of tribute to the 
pope. Clement XII would now willingly have suffered 
matters to remain as they were : he appointed a committee 
of cardinals, who decided in favour of the imperial claims ; 
but the fortune of war, on this occasion also, was adverse to 
the papal decision, — the Spanish arms obtained the victory. 
In a short time, Clement was compelled to grant the investi- 
ture of Naples and Sicily to the same Infant whom, with 
so much mortification, he had seen enter on the possession 
of Parma. 

It is true that the ultimate consequence of all these 
struggles was not materially different from that originally 
contemplated by the court of Rome. The house of Bourbon 
extended its rule over Spain and a great part of Italy ; but 
under circumstances how entirely different hkd all this 
occurred from those at first designed and hoped for by the 
Holy See ! 

The word by which that great contest was decided at the 
most critical moment had proceeded from England. It 

^ ProtcstaLio nomine Sedis Apostolicae emissa in conventu Came- 
racensi, in Roussel, Supplement au corps diplomat, de Dumont, i’i. 

p. I73‘ 
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was in open contradiction to the Papal see that the Bour- 
bons had forced their way into Italy. ^ The separation of 
the provinces, which Rome had decided to avoid, was, 
nevertheless, accomplished, and had filled Italy and the 
States of the Church with the ceaseless shock of hostile 
weapons. The temporal authority of the Apostolic See was 
by this means annihilated even in its most immediate 
vicinity.^ 

An important effect could not fail to be produced by 
these changes on the controversies touching the ecclesiastical 
rights of Rome, which were so closely connected with her 
political relations. 

How severely had Clement XI been already made to 
feel this ! 

More than once was his nuncio sent out of Naples, and 
in Sicily, on one occasion, the whole of the clergy whose 
views were favourable to Rome, were seized in a body and 
sent into the States of the Church.^ Throughout the Italian 
states an intention was made manifest to confine the gift of 
ecclesiastical dignities exclusively to natives.^ Even in 
Spain the nuntiatura was closed ; ■* and Clement XI at one 
time believed that he should be compelled to summon 
Alberoni, the most influential of the Spanish ministers, 
before the Inquisition. 

These dissensions became more and more serious, the 
differences extending from year to year. The Roman court 
no longer possessed within itself the power and energy 
required for the preservation of union even among those 
holding its own creed. 

“ I cannot deny,” says the Venetian ambassador 
Mocenigo, in the year 1737, ‘^that there is something 
unnatural in the sight of all the Catholic sovereigns 
placing themselves in hostility to the court of Rome, and 

^ See Appendix, Nos. 155, 156, and 157. 

® Buder, Leben und Thaten Clemens XI, tom. id. 581. 

® We perceive from the remaiks of Lorenzo Tiepolo, Relatione di 
Roma, 1712, that the imperialists _ in Naples as well as Milan had 
already formed the design, “ che Ti beneficii ecclesiastici siano sola- 
mente dati a nationali, colpo di non picciolo danno alia corle di Roma 
se si effettuasse.’* 

^ San Felipe, Beitriige zur Geschichte von Spanien, iii, 214, 
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the altercations are now so violent that there can be no 
hope of any reconciliation by which that court would not 
be injured in some vital part. Whether this proceed from 
the diffusion of more enlightened ideas, as many people 
think, or from a disposition to oppress the weaker party, it 
is certain that the sovereigns are making rapid progress 
towards depriving the Roman see of all its secular 
prerogatives.” ^ 

A merely superficial observation made in Rome itself at 
that time, sufficed to render obvious the fact that all was at 
stake ; that her existence depended on the immediate con- 
clusion of peace. 

The memory of Benedict XIV— Prospero Lambertini 
(1740-1758)— is blessed, because he resolved on making 
the indispensable concessions. 

How little Benedict XIV permitted himself to be dazzled, 
or rendered self-confident by the dignified elevation of his 
office, is well known ; he did not even abandon his good- 
humoured facetiousness, or forego his Bolognese witticisms, 
because he was pope. He would rise from his occupation, 
join such members of the court as were in immediate 
attendance, impart to them some fancy or idea that had 
just occurred to him, and return to his desk.^ He con- 
stantly maintained himself superior to events. With a 
bold and comprehensive glance he made himself master 
of the relations in which the papal see was placed 
to the powers of Europe, discerning clearly what it 
was possible to retain, and what must be abandoned. 
He was too sound a canonist, and too thoroughly a pope, 
to permit himself to be carried too far on the path of 
concessions. 

There is no doubt that the most remarkable act of his 
pontificate was the concordat which he concluded with Spain 

^ Aluisc Mocenigo IV, Relatione di Roma, 16 Aprile, 1737. See 
Appendix, No. 162. 

- Relatione di F. Venier di Roma, 1744: “Asceso il papa al 
Irono di S. Pietro, non seppe cambiare Pindole sua. Egli era di tem- 
peramento affabile insieme e vivace e vi resto ; sparge va fin de prclato 

U suoi discorsi con giocosi sali, ed ancor li conserva ; dotato di 

cuore aperto e sincere trascurd sempre ogn^una di quelle arti che 
chiftniano romanesche.” 
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in the year 1753. He prevailed on himself to renounce the 
right of appointment to the smaller benefices of that country 
which the Curia still retained, though it was at that time 
vehemently contested. But was the court to be deprived 
of the large sums it had hitherto received from that source 
without any compensation ? Was the papal authority thus 
at once to abandon its influence on the clergy personally ? 
Benedict adopted the following compromise: — of these 
benefices fifty-two were specified, and these were reserved 
for the nomination of the pope, ‘‘ that by their means he 
might reward such members of the Spanish clergy as should 
acquire a claim to preferment by their virtues, purity of life, 
or learning, or by services rendered to the Roman see.” ^ 
The loss in revenue sustained by the Curia was then com- 
puted, — it was found to be 34,300 scudi annually. The 
Idng therefore engaged to pay a sum of 1,143,330 scudi, 
the interest of which at 3 per cent, would amount to 
that income. Thus did all-compensating gold attest its 
conciliatory influence and mediating power in the final 
arrangement, even of these ecclesiastical difficulties. 

In like manner Benedict XIV concluded with most of 
the other courts arrangements involving concessions. To 
the king of Portugal an extension was granted of the right 
of patronage he had previously possessed, and to the earlier 
spiritual privileges and distinctions acquired by his house 
the title of “ most faithful ” was added. The court of Sar- 
dinia, doubly dissatisfied because the concessions which it 
had obtained at favourable moments had been revoked under 
the last pontificate, was appeased by the instructions, tanta- 
mount to concordats, that were issued in the years 1741 and 

^ Acci6 non meno S. die i suoi successori abbiano il moclo di 
provedere e premiare quegli ecdesiastici che per probita e per illiba- 
te2za de’ costumi o per insigne letteratura 0 per servizi prestati alia s. 
sede se ne renderanno meritevoli.” These are the words of the con- 
cordat. See, among other authorities, the Report of the English Com- 
mittee, 1816, p. 317. From an Instruction of Caravajal (printed in 
Cantillo, Tratados de Paz, p. 425), it appears that the intentions of the 
Spanish Government originally went still further. But the confidential 
minister, Ensenada, was carrying on secret negotiations, concurrently 
with those which 'were officially reported. The pope himself revised 
the concordat , Ensenada transmitted the money even before it was 
signed. 
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1750,1 In Naples, -where, under the auspices of the im- 
perial government, and by the exertions of Gaetano Argento, 
a school of jurisprudence had been established, which made 
the disputed points of ecclesiastical law its chief study, and 
opposed earnest resistance to the claims of the papacy,® 
Benedict XIV permitted the rights of the Curia to be 
materially restricted, and suffered the clergy to be subjected 
to the payment of a share in the public imposts. To the 
imperial court the pontiff conceded a diminution of the 
appointed holy days, and this was a concession that caused 
many remarks at the time ; for whereas Benedict bad merely 
granted permission that work might be done on those days, 
the imperial court did not scruple to exact labour by force, 
and make it compulsory as a general rule. 

By these measures the Catholic courts were again recon- 
ciled to their ecclesiastical chief, and peace was once more 
restored. 

But could reasonable hope be entertained that all con- 
tentions were thus brought to an end? Was it to be 
expected that the conflict between the State and the Church, 
which seems to be almost a matter of necessity in Catholi- 
cism, should be set at rest by these slight transactions? 
It was not possible that these should suffice to maintain 
peace beyond the moment for which they had been adopted. 
Already were the excited deeps giving token that other and 
far more perilous storms were fast approaching. 


3. ALTERED STATE OF EUROPE— INTERNAL COI*!- 
MOTIONS— SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS 

Important changes had been accomplished, not only in 
Italy and the south of Europe, but in the political condition 
of the world generally. 

Where were now the times in which the papacy might 


* Risposta alle notizie climandate intorno alia giurisdlttione ecclcsi- 
a&tica nello stalo di S. Torino, 5 Marzo, 1S16. Report of 

Committee, p. 250, 

® Giannone, Storia di Napoli, vi. 387. 
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entertain the hope, and not indeed without apparent 
grounds, of once more subjecting Europe and the world 
to its dominion ? 

Of the five great powers by which, even so early as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the course of the world’s 
destinies was determined, three had risen to influence which 
were not of the Catholic faith. We have^ alluded to the 
attempts made by the popes in earlier times to subdue 
Russia and Prussia by means of Poland, and to overcome 
England by the forces of France and Spain. These very 
powers were now taking prominent part in the dominion 
of the world; nay, we may even affirm, without fear 
of deceiving ourselves, that they had at this time ob- 
tained the preponderance over the Catholic portion of 

Europe. . i j j 

It was not that one system of doctrine had gamed a 
triumph over the other—that the Protestant theology had 
prevailed over Catholicism ; this was no longer the field of 
conflict: the change had been brought about by the action 
of national interests and developments, the principles of 
which we have noticed above. The non-Catholic states 
displayed a general superiority over the Catholic. The 
monarchical and concentrating spirit of the Russians had 
overpowered the disunited factions and aristocracy of 
Poland. The industry, practical sense, and nautical skill 
of England had obtained the supremacy, naturally resulting 
from those qualities, over the careless indolence of the 
Spaniards and the vacillating policy of the French, which 
was ever contingent on the accidents of their domestic affairs. 
The energetic organization and military discipline of Prussia 
had in like manner procured her the advantage over those 
principles of federative monarchy which were then pre- 
dominant in Austria. 

But although the superiority obtained by these^ powers 
was in nowise of an ecclesiastical character, yet it could 
not fail to exercise an immediate influence on ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

This occurred in the first place, because religious parties 
advanced to power with the states professing their opinions ; 
Russia, for example, placed Greek bishops, without hesitation, 
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in the united provinces of Poland.^ The elevation of 
Prussia gradually restored a consciousness of independence 
and power to the German Protestants, such as they had 
long been deprived of; and the more decided the naval 
supremacy acquired by the Protestant government of 
England became, so much the more did the Catholic 
missions necessarily fall into the shade, while their 
efficiency, which had in earlier times been upheld and 
increased by political influence, became diminished pio- 
portionately. 

Put more extensive causes were in action. So early as 
the second half of the seventeenth century, when England 
had attached herself to the policy of Prance, when Russia 
was in a position equivalent to separation from the rest of 
Europe, and the Prussian monarchy of the house of Branden- 
burg was^ but just rising into importance, the Catholic 
powers, Prance, Spain, Austria, and Poland, had governed 
the European world, even though divided among themselves. 
1 1 appears to me that the consciousness of how greatly all 
this was changed, must now have forced itself on the general 
('.onviction of the Catholic community, and the proud self-con- 
fidence inspired by a politico-religious existence, unrestricted 
by any superior power, must now have been destroyed. The 
pope was now first made aware of the fact that he no longer 
stood at the head of the powers by whom the world was 
ruled. 

But finally, would not the question of whence this change 
arose, present itself? When the conquered party does not 
utterly despair of its own fortunes, every defeat, every loss, 
will necessarily occasion some internal revolution, some 
attempt at imitation of the antagonists who have evinced 
their superiority, — an emulation of their efforts. Thus, the 
strictly monarchical, military, and commercial tendencies 
of the non-Catholic nations now pressed themselves upon 
the Catholic states ; but since it could not be denied that 
the disadvantageous position into which the latter had 
fallen was connected with their ecclesiastical constitution, 
the first efforts of the movement were directed towards that 
point. 

* Rulhicre, Ilisloire de Tanarchie de Pologne, i. iSi. 

VOL, tl. 2 I 
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But here they came into contact with other powerful 
commotions which had meanwhile taken possession of the 
domain of faith and opinion within the pale of Catholicism 
itself. 

The Jansenist contentions, to the origin of which we 
have already given our attention, had been renewed with 
redoubled vehemence in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. They proceeded from men of the most exalted 
positions. The highest influence in the supreme ecclesias- 
tical council of France had most commonly been divided 
between the king’s confessor, usually a Jesuit, and the arch- 
bishop of Paris, and thence it was, that La Chaise and 
Harlai, who lived in the closest alliance, had directed the 
enterprises of the crown against the papacy. So good an 
understanding did not exist between their successors, Lc 
Tellier and Noailles. Their disunion may have been occa- 
sioned, in the first place, by slight differences of opinion, 
the more rigid adherence of the one to the Jesuit and 
Molinist views, and the more tolerant inclination of the 
other to the Jansenist ideas. Gradually, however, these 
differences led the way to an open rupture, and the conflict 
thus arising, and proceeding from the cabinet of the king, 
produced a schism throughout the nation. The confessor 
succeeded not only in maintaining himself in power, and 
winning Louis to his side, but he also prevailed on the pope 
to issue the bull Unigenitus, in which the Jansenist tenets of 
sin, grace, justification, and the church, were condemned, 
even in their most modified expression, and in some in- 
stances as their defenders considered them to be given ver- 
batim by St. Augustine. They were, nevertheless, denounced 
and anathematized even more decidedly than the five pro- 
positions mentioned in our earlier allusions to the Jansenist 
doctrines.^ This was the final decision of these questions of 

^ The Memoires secrets sur la buUe Unigenitus, i. p. 123, describe 
the first impression produced by it. Les uns publioicnt qu'on y 
attaquoit de front les premiers principes de la foi et de la morale ; Ics 
autres qu’on y condamnoit les sentiments et les expressions des saints 
p^res ; d’autres qii’on y enlevoit k la charit^ sa predminence et sa foice ; 
d’autres qu’on leur arrachoit des mains le pain cdleste dcs dpriturcs 
les nouveaux reunis a I’eglise se disoient tronipes, etc,” 
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fiuLh, so long before agitated by IMolina. The papal see, 
after a delay thus prolonged, at length adopted the Jesuit 
tenets without reserve or ambiguity. It is certain that the 
papacy thereby succeeded in attaching to its interests that 
powerful order, which from that time proved itself the most 
vigorous defender of ultramontane doctrines and the papal 
claims, which, as we have seen, it had by no means invariably 
upheld in preceding periods. The pope also succeeded in 
maintaining friendly relations with the French government, 
which had, indeed, contributed to elicit the above-named 
decision, and by which such persons as submitted to the bull 
were very soon promoted, to the exclusion of all others. But 
these measures aroused the most powerful opposition from the 
adverse party ; among the learned, who were followers of St. 
Augustine, among the orders, who adhered to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and in the parliaments, by whom a violation of the 
Cxallican rights was discovered in every new act of the Roman 
court. And now, at length, the Jansenists stood forth as the 
earnest advocates of these immunities ; with ever-increasing 
boldness they now announced doctrines regarding the 
Church, which were entirely at variance with those of Rome 
on the same points, — nay, they proceeded, under the pro- 
tection of a Protestant government, to carry their tenets 
into effect, and established an archiepiscopal church in 
Utrecht, which, though Catholic in its general principles, 
yet maintained a complete independence of Rome, and 
waged incessant w'^ar upon the ultramontane tendencies of 
the Jesuits. It would be well worth while to investigate 
the formation, extension, and practical influence of these 
opinions over the whole of Europe. In France, the Janse- 
nists were oppressed, persecuted, and excluded from public 
employments; but as usually happens, this did them no^ 
injury on essential points. A large proportion of the public 
declared in their favour during these persecutions, and they 
might have succeeded still more extensively had they not 
brought discredit even on their more rational tenets by their 
superstitious extravagance. This deeply injured their cause ; 
yet the superior purity of their moral system, and the ap- 
proximation they made to a more profound faith, secured 
them entrance into most Catholic countries. We find traces 
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of them in Vienna and Brussels, in Spain and Portugal,’ 
and through all Italy.” They diffused their tenets throughout 
Catholic Christendom, sometimes publicly, but more fre- 
quently in secret. 

There can be no doubt that this dissension among the 
clergy was one causes among others, by which the way was 
prepared for the progress of opinions much more perilous 
than those here in question. 

The peculiar character of the influence produced on^ the 
French mind, nay, on that of all Europe, by the exertions 
of Louis XIV in the name of religion, is a phenornenon 
that will ever be remarkable. In his eager determination to 
root out the Protestant creed, and to annihilate every dissent- 
ing opinion intruding within the pale of Catholicism, he had 
employed the utmost excess of violence, had outraged the 
laws of God and man, directing his every effort to the pro- 
duction of complete and orthodox Catholic unity throughout 
his kingdom. Yet scarcely had he closed his eyes, before 
all was utterly changed. The spirit so forcibly repressed 
broke forth in irresistible movement. 

The disgust and horror awakened by the proceedings of 
Louis XIV led, without doubt, directly to the formation of 
opinions making open war on Catholicism, nay, on all other 
positive religion of whatever name. From year to year, these 
opinions gained internal force, and outward diffusion. The 
kingdoms of southern Europe were founded on the most 
intimate union of Church and State. Yet it was among 
these that a mode of thinking was matured, by which 
aversion to the Church and religion was organized into a 
system, affecting all ideas relating to God and his creation, 
every principle of political and social life, and all science. 
A literature of opposition to all notions hitherto received 
was formed, by which the minds of men were irresistibly 
captivated, and subjected to indissoluble fetters. 

The absence of harmony between these tendencies is 

^ Llorente, Histoire de T Inquisition, iii. pp. 93-97, acquaints us 
with the continual occupation furnished by real or supposed Jansenists 
to the Inquisition under Charles III and IV, 

^ For example, they were to be found very early in Naples ; .so 
early as the year 1715 it was believed that the half of those Neapolitans 
who wereof reflective habits were Jansenists. — Keyssler, Reisen, p. 780. 
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manifest; the reforming spirit was by its very nature 
monarchical, but this could by no means be asserted of the 
philosophical, which very soon opposed itself to the State 
as well as to the Church. The Jansenists adhered to con- 
victions, which were indifferent, if not odious, to one party 
as well as to the other; yet at first they all worked 
together. They called into existence that spirit of inno- 
vation, the extent of whose grasp is in exact proportion 
with the uncertainty of its aim ; which lays bolder claim 
to futurity the less definite its comprehension of its own 
purpose ; ^ and which daily derives fresh force from the 
abuses existing in the common order of things. This spirit 
now seized the Catholic peoples. There is no doubt that its 
basis was, for the most part, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in what has been called the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. The Jansenist theories imparted to 
it an ecclesiastical form and deportment ; its activity was 
promoted by the necessities of governments, and by the 
events of the moment. In every country, and at all the 
courts, two parties were formed; one making war on 
the Curia, the accredited constitution and established 
doctrines of the time ; while the other laboured to maintain 
things as they were, and to uphold the prerogatives of the 
universal Church. 

The last was more particularly represented by the Jesuits ; 
that order stood forth as the chief bulwark of the ultramon- 
tane principles, and it was against them that the storm was 
first directed. 


The Jesuits were still very powerful in the eighteenth 
century, and, as in earlier times, their influence was chiefly 
attributable to the fact that they were still the confessors of 
princes and nobles, while they also conducted the education 
of youth. Their enterprises, whether religious or commer- 
cial, still comprehended the whole world within the scope 
of their views, though the former were no longer pursued 
with the energy of older times. They now adhered without 
wavering to the doctrines of ecclesiastical orthodoxy and 
subordination; whatever was in any manner opposed to 
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these, whether positive unbelief, Jansenist tenets, or theories 
of reform, were all included by the Jesuits in one common 
sentence of condemnation and anathema. 

They were first attacked in the domain of opinion and 
of literature ; and here it must ^ be admitted that to the 
numbers and power of the assailants pressing round them, 
they opposed rather a persistent tenacity in opinions already 
adopted, an indirect influence with the great and a sweep- 
ing consignment of all their antagonists to perdition, than 
the fair weapons of intellectual warfare. It is almost in- 
comprehensible that neither the Jesuits themselves, nor any 
of those allied with them in modes of belief, produced one 
single original and effective book in their defence, while the 
works of their opponents deluged the world, and fixed the 
character of public opinion. 

But after they had thus been once defeated on the. field 
of doctrine, science, and intellect, they found it impossible 
to maintain themselves in the possession of power and 
influence. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, and during the 
conflict of these two classes of opinion, reforming ministers 
were directing the helm of state in almost all Catholic coun- 
tries. In France Choiseul,^ in Spain Wall and Sqnillace, in 
Naples Tanucci, and in Portugal Carvalho, all men who had 
made it the leading thought of their lives to diminish the pre- 
ponderance of the ecclesiastical element. In their persons 
the opposition to clerical ascendancy obtained representa- 
tives, and became powerful; their position depended on 
their adherence to it ; and open hostility was all the more 
inevitable from the fact that the designs of these ministers 
were in continual danger of subversion from the ])ersonal 
efforts of the Jesuits to counteract them, and from the influ- 
ence possessed by the order in the highest circles of the 
several kingdoms. 

^ In the appendix to the Manoires of Madame du ITausscl will be 
found an essay, “ De la destruction des Jtlsuitcs en France,” wherein 
the aversion of Choiseul to the Jesuits is attributed to tlie fact that the 
geneial of the order had once given him to iindersland in Kome that 
he knew what had been said at a certain supper in Paris ; hut this is a 
story that has been repeated in various forms, and cannot bo allowed 
much weight : the causes, doubtless, lay deeper than this would imply. 
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The first thought did not proceed to the length of anni- 
hilating the Society of Jesus; it was originally intended 
to do no more than remove them from the courts, 
to deprive them of their influence, and if possible of 
their riches. To secure these objects, it was even thought 
probable that the Roman court would lend its aid; for the 
schism by which the Catholic world was divided had made 
itself manifest under a certain form there also. A more 
rigid and a more tolerant party existed in the metropolis of 
Catholicism likewise; Benedict XIV, who represented the 
latter, had long been dissatisfied with the Jesuits, and had 
often loudly condemned their conduct, more particularly in 
regard to the missions.^ 

When Carvalho, in defiance of the turbulent factions 
dividing the Portuguese court, and in despite of the Jesuits 
who had earnestly sought to effect his downfall, had made 
himself absolute master, not only of the powers of the state, 
but of the king’s will, he demanded a reform of the order 
from the pope.'*^ He took the obvious course of putting 
prominently forward that point in the case which was most 
clearly open to censure — the mercantile direction taken by 
the society, by which moreover he was continually impeded 
in his projects for the promotion of the national commerce. 
The pope did not hesitate to proceed in the matter. The 
worldly eagerness and assiduity of the Jesuits in their secular 
occupations was an abomination to the pontiff; and at the 
suggestion of Carvalho, he committed the visitation of the 
order to Cardinal Saldanha, a Portuguese, and personal 
friend of the minister. In a short time this visitor published 
a decree, severely reprobating the commercial pursuits of 
the Jesuits, and empowering the royal authorities to con- 
fiscate all merchandise belonging to these ecclesiastics. 

The society had, meanwhile, been attacked in France 
on the same account. The bankruptcy of a mercantile 
house in Martinique, with which Father Lavallette was in 

^ This he had done while Cardinal. — Memoires du P^re Nor- 
bert, ii. 20. 

® On the Jesuit side, this conflict of factions has been described 
with extreme animation in a ‘‘History of the Jesuits in Portugal,” 
translated from an Italian manuscript, by Murr. 
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connection, and which involved a large number of commer- 
cial dealers in its fall, gave occasion for those who had 
suffered by the failures to bring their complaints before the 
tribunals, and by these courts the affair was very zealously 
taken in hand.^ 

Had longer life been accorded to Benedict XIV, there 
is reason to suppose that although he would probably not 
have abolished the order, he would yet have subjected it 
gradually to a searching and complete reform. But at the 
critical moment he expired, and at the next conclave 
(July 6th, 1758) a man of opposite opinions, Clement 
XI 1 1 , was elected pope- 

Clement was pure in soul and upright of purpose; he 
prayed much and fervently ; his highest ambition was to 
obtain the glory of canonization. At the same time he 
held the conviction that all the claims of the papacy were 
sacred and inviolable, and lamented deeply that any one of 
them had ever been relinquished. He was resolved that no 
concession should be obtained from himself ; nay, he lived 
in the persuasion that all might yet be regained, and the 
diminished splendour of Rome restored to its earlier glories 
by a steadfast and determined pertinacity.^ In the Jesuits 
he beheld the most faithful defenders of the papal see and 
of religion ; he approved of them as they were, and did 
not consider them in any need of reform. In all these 
modes of thinking he was confirmed by those of his imme- 
diate circle, who shared in his devotions. 

We cannot affirm that Cardinal Torregiani, to whose 
hands the administration of the papal authority was princi- 
pally consigned, was equally influenced by spiritual con- 
siderations. He had the reputation, on the contrary, of 
taking a personal interest in the farming of the papal revenues, 
and was said to be generally fond of power for its own sake. 
But would not motives and purposes even of this kind be 
forwarded and promoted by the maintenance of the order in 

^ Vie privee de Louis XV, iv. p. 88. 

^ Sammlung der merkwiirdigsten Schriften, die Aufhebung der 
Jesuiten betrefFend, 1773, i. p. 21 1. How decidedly public opinion 
was opposed to it, may be seen in Winckelraann’s letters, among 
other places. 
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its utmost integrity ? All the influence, all the riches, and 
all the authority for which the Jesuits were so profoundly 
detested by the jealous viceroys in America, and by the 
ambitious and power-seeking ministers of Europe^ were 
•finally laid by the Society of Jesus at the feet of the 
papal throne. Torregiani adopted their cause as his own, 
and by doing so he further increased the strength of his 
own position at court. The only man who might have 
been able to overthrow him, Rezzonico, nephew of the 
l)ontiff, would have feared to do so, lest by effecting his 
ruin he might cause injury to the church of God.^ 

But as matters now stood, the zeal evinced on behalf of 
the order could produce no other effect than that of farther 
exasperating its assailants, and eventually attracting their 
animosity towards the Roman see itself. 

In Portugal the Jesuits were implicated in the judicial 
investigations resulting from an attempt on the life of the 
king.*'^ It is difficult to ascertain clearly whether they were 

^ CaratLere di Clemente XIII c di varj altri personaggi di Roma, 
MS. in the British Museum, 8430 : diffiidenza che (il papa) ha di 

se niedesimo e la soverchia uiniliazione che lo deprime lo fa differire ai 
sontimenti altrui che sono per lo piCi 0 sciocchi 0 intercssati o maligni. 

Chi lo dovrebbe scuotere non si move [The distrust that 

ho feels of himself, and the excess of humility by which he is depressed, 
makes him defer to the opinions of others, who are, for the most part, 
cither incapable, interested, or ill-intentioned. The person who ought 
to influence him never moves.] 

* In the sentence given on the 12th of January, 1759, the point 
principally insisted on seems to be certain “legitimate suspicions” 
against “the perverse regular clergy of the Society of Jesus;” of 
these the most important are, their ambitious purpose of making them- 
selves masters of the reins of government (§ 25) ; their arrogance 
jircvious to the criminal attempt, and their despondency after its failure 
(§ 36) ; finally, and certainly a far more serious charge, their intimate 
connection with the chief of the accused, Mascarenhas, with whom they 
had formerly been at variance. Father Casta was reported to hpe 
declared that a man who should murder the king “would not be guilty 
of even a venial sin ” (§ 4). But, on the other side, it has been re- 
marked that the confessions on which these statements were founded 
were extorted by the rack, and that the documents relating to the trial 
betray marks of undue haste, and are full of informalities. In a judicial 
point of view, the sentence certainly never can be justified. Compare 
Von Olfers on the attempt to assassinate the king of Portugal, 3rd Sept., 
X758. Berlin, 1839. In a letter inserted by Smith in his Memoirs of 
the Marquis de Pombal, i, 287, Cardinal Acciajuoli is made to declare 
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guilty or not ; but be this as it may, they were visited by 
one blow after another, and were finally driven from the 
kingdom with merciless violence, being transported directly 
to the coasts of the States of the Church. 

In consequence of the lawsuit above mentioned, the 
Jesuits of France had, meanwhile, fallen into the power of 
the parliament, by which they had from the first been 
detested. The affair was treated with the utmost noise 
and publicity, and the whole order was at length con- 
demned to fulfil the engagements of Lavallette. Nor was 
this all : the constitution of the society was again subjected 
to scrutiny, and the legality of its existence generally was 
called into question. 

The points on which the decision of this affair turned 
are exceedingly remarkable and characteristic. 

The charges more particularly pressed against the order 
were two ; the persistent opposition it evinced towards the 
four Galilean propositions, and the unlimited powers of the 
general. 

But the first of these accusations did not present an 
insurmountable obstacle. The general of the Jesuits was 
not opposed to the members of his order, being at least 
tacitly permitted to abstain from calling the four proposi- 
tions in question; and, accordingly, we find that in the 
negotiations of the French clergy in 1761, they offered to 
regulate their expositions of doctrine in accordance with 
these very propositions. 

But the case was wholly different with regard to the 
second objection. 

The parliaments, a commission appointed by the king, 
and even the majority of the French bishops, who were 
assembled by Cardinal Luynes,^ bad unanimously decided 
that the obedience which the general, resident in Rome, 
was empowered to demand by the statutes of the order, was 
incompatible with the laws of the kingdo.m, and with the 
general duties of the subject to his sovereign. 

expressly, on his return from Portugal, ^‘that the Jesuits were un- 
doubtedly the authors of the attempted assassination of H.M. Dom 
Joseph.^' 

^ St. Priest, Chute des Jesuites, p. 54. 
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It was not with the intention of destroying the order, 
but rather with the hope of saving it if possible from ruin, 
that the king caused proposals to be made to the general 
for the appointment of a vicar for France, who was to fix 
his residence in that country, and be pledged to render 
obedience to its laws.^ 

Had there been a man like Acquaviva at the head of the 
order, there is no doubt that some expedient would have 
been discovered, some compromise attempted, even at this 
moment. But the Jesuits had at that time a most inflexible 
chief in the person of Lorenzo Ricci, who felt nothing but 
the injustice that was done to his society. The point 
assailed appeared to him the most important of all, whether 
ecclesiastically or politically. His encyclical letters are still 
extant, and these prove the immeasurable value he conceived 
the duty of obedience, in all the rigour of its inculcation by 
Ignatius, to possess in its relation to personal discipline. 
But in addition to this, a suspicion was awakened in Rome 
that the sole object of the different kingdoms was to render 
themselves independent of the universal government of the 
U.hurchj they thought this proposal to the general of the 
J esuits had some secret connection with that design. 

Ricci therefore replied, that so essential a change in the 
constitution was not within the limits of his power. Ap- 
plication was then made to the pope, and the answer of 
Clement XIII was, that this constitution had been so dis- 
tinctly approved by the council of Trent, and confirmed 
by so many solemn edicts from his predecessors, that he 
could not venture to change it.^ They rejected every 
kind of modification; Ricci’s entire mode of thought was 
expressed in his words, “ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.” 

The result was, that they ceased to be. The parliament, 
which had now no further obstacle in its way, declared 
(August 6, 1762), that the institute of the Jesuits was 
opposed to all authority, spiritual and temporal, ecclesiastical 
and civil, and was designed with a view, first, to render 

^ Letter from Praslin, i6th Jan., 1762, in Flassan, Histoiie de la 
Diplomatic Fran9aise, vi. 498. The whole account is very instructive. 

* Narrative oF the Jesuits in Wolf, Geschichle cler Jesuilen, iii. 365. 
This book is useful only as regards the suppression of the order. 
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them entirely independent of such authority by means, 
secret and open, direct and indirect ; and finally, even to 
favour their usurpation of the government: it therefore 
decreed that the order should be excluded from the king- 
dom, irrevocably and for ever. It is true that in a consistory 
the pontiff declared this decision to be null and void ; ^ but 
things had already proceeded to such a length that he could 
not venture to publish the allocution in which this declara- 
tion was made. 

And this movement against the order now extended 
through all countries subject to the rule of the house of 
Bourbon. Charles III of Spain became persuaded that it 
was one of the purposes of the Jesuits to raise his brother 
Don Luis to the throne in his place.^ ^ Thereupon, with 
that determined silence and secrecy which so frequently 
distinguished his proceedings, he caused every thing to be 
prepared ; and in one and the same day, every house of the 
Jesuits throughout Spain was closed. In Naples and Parma 
this example was followed without delay. 

The admonitions, entreaties, and adjurations of the 
pope, were altogether vain. At length he tried a different 
expedient. When the duke of Parma proceeded so far as 
even to forbid all recourse to the Roman tribunals, as well 
as all nomination of foreigners to the benefices of the duchy, 

1 “ Potestatem ipsam Jesu Christi in terris vicario ejus unice tiibn- 
tani sibi teinere arrogantes totius societatis conipagem in Gallico regno 
dissolvunt,” etc. This document is given in Daunou, ii. 207* 

® Letter from the French ambassador, quoted in Lebret’s History 
of the Bull ‘‘In coena Domini,” iv. 205, from the Italian work, 
“Delle cagioni dell’ espulsione de’ Gesuiti.” The extracts from the 
diplomatic correspondence in St. Priest are unfortunately too incom- 
plete to clear the matter up. A Relazione al conte di Firmian, ^ 7 ^ 7 »‘ 
7 Apr. (MS. in the Brera) affirms that the Jesuits had some anticipa- 
tion of what was approaching. “Non fu senza forte motivo che poco 
prima di detta espulsione dimandarono al re la confnma dc’ loro privi- 
legi e del loro istituto, il che solamente in oggi si e .saputo.” [It was 
not without a powerful motive that they required of the king, but a 
short time before the said expulsion, a confirmation of their privilege.s 
and of their institute, a fact that has only been now made known.] 
They had removed their money and paper.s. But the advantage to 
the crown appeared so great to Charles III that when the affair was 
successfully completed, he exclaimed that he had conquered a new 
world. 
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the pope suminoned courage for the publication of a moni- 
lorium, wherein he pronounced the ecclesiastical censures 
against the duke his vassal.^ Once more he seized his 
spiritual weapons and attempted to defend himself by 
attacking his opponent. But the most disastrous conse- 
quences followed; the duke replied in a manner that the 
most powerful monarchs of earlier ages would not have 
dared to attempt, and the whole house of Bourbon made 
common cause with him. Avignon, Benevento, and Ponte- 
corvo were immediately occupied by their forces. 

The hostility of the Bourbon courts did not end here. 
From the persecution of the Jesuits, they proceeded to a 
direct attack on the Holy See. It was proposed to invade 
the States of the Church and starve Rome out. 

To whom could the pope now turn for aid? Genoa, 
Modena, Venice — nay, all the Italian states — took part 
against him. Once more he directed his eyes towards 
Austria; he wrote to the empress, Maria Theresa, that 
she was his only consolation on earth; she would surely 
not permit his old age to be oppressed by violence. 

The empress replied, as Urban VIII had once replied to 
the emperor Ferdinand, that the affair was one concerning 
state policy, not religion, and that she could not interfere 
without injustice. 

The spirit of Clement was broken. In the beginning of 
the year 1769, the ambassadors of the Bourbon courts 
appeared one after another, — first the Neapolitan, next the 
Spanish, and finally the French — to demand the irrevocable 
suppression of the whole order.^ The pope called a con- 
sistory for the 3rd of February, in which he seemed to 
purpose taking the matter at least into consideration ; but 
he was not doomed to suffer so profound a humiliation. On 
the evening preceding the day on which that consistory was 
to assemble, he was seized by a convulsion, in which he 
expired.. 

The position assumed by the courts w’as too menacing, 
their influence too powerful, to allow of any idea of pre- 
venting them from ruling the succeeding conclave. They 

' Botta, Storia cV Italia, lorn, xiv. p. 147. 

® Continuazione degli annali d* Italia di Muratori, xiv. i, p. 197. 
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could not fail to secure that the tiiple crown should be 
conferred on such a man as they required. 

Of all the cardinals, Lorenzo Ganganelli was, without 
doubt, the mildest and most moderate. One of his masters 
had said of him in his youth, that it was no wonder if he 
loved music, seeing that every thing in his own character 
was harmony.^ And thus he grew up in blameless com- 
panionship, retirement from the world, and solitary study, 
which led him more and more deeply into the mysteries of 
true theology. As he had turned from Aristotle to Plato, 
from whom he derived a more complete satisfaction of soul, 
so he passed from the schoolmen to the fathers of the 
Church, and from these to the holy scriptures, to which he 
clung with all the fervour of a mind convinced of the reve- 
lation of the Word, imbibing from them that silent, pure, 
and calm devotion, which sees God in every thing, and 
consecrates itself to the service of humanity. His religion 
was not zeal, persecution, desire of dominion, or polemical 
violence, but peace, humility, and internal^ union. ^ These 
unceasing contentions of the papal see with the Catholic 
governments, by which the Church was convulsed to her 
centre, were the object of his utter abhorrence. His mode- 
ration did not proceed from weakness, nor from necessity; 

^ Aneddoti riguardanti la famiglia e Topere di Clemente XIV, in 
the “Lettere ed altre Opere di Ganganelli,” Firenze, 1S29. As 
regards these short works and letters themselves, they may very possibly 
be interpolated ; but in the main facts I believe them to be authentic, 
— first, because the defence of them in the Ringratiamento dclP 
editore all’ autore dell’ anno literario” is, on the whole, natural and 
satisfactory, although previous to their publication an unjustifiable use 
had been made of them; secondly, because trustworthy men— -as, for 
example. Cardinal Bernis, among others — have assured us that they 
had seen the originals. The real collector was the Florentine man of 
letters, Lami ; and, according to a letter of the Abbe Bellegardc in 
Potter, Vie de Ricci, i. p. 328, those who possessed the originals and 
furnished the copies confirmed their authenticity ; thirdly, because they 
bear the impress of originality, and have peculiar characteristics, which 
preserve theii consistency in every circumstance and condition of life, 
such as no pretender could have fabricated : there is the living man to 
be seen in them. Least of all can these letters have proceeded from 
Caracciolo. One needs only to read his Vie de Clement XIV in order 
to be convinced how greatly inferior are his remarks to those of 
Clement XIV. Whatever of good is in the work reflects the spirit of 
Ganganelli. 
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it was the result of his unbiassed wishes and genial kindline'-s 
of heart. 

Thus from the bosom of religion there proceeded a tone 
of thought which, however different in its origin from the 
worldly tendencies of courts, yet helped to corroborate 
them in certain of their effects. 

The Roman Curia was divided, as we have remarked, 
like other courts, into two parties ; the Zelanti, who laboured 
to maintain all ancient privileges in their integrity and full 
extent ; and the Regalisti, or adherents of the crowns, who 
considered that the welfare of the Church must be sought 
in wise concessions to the civil power. The sti-uggle in 
the conclave lasted long. Pinally, it became evident to 
the Zelanti tliat the election of any of their candidates 
was impossible. It is easy to understand that, of their 
opponents, they should choose the one who was considered 
the most religious and the most guileless. By agreement 
between the two parties Ganganelli was elected as pope, 
May 9th, 1769. He assumed the name of Clement XLV, 
in honour of his predecessor; but he did not leave it for a 
moment in doubt that he represented diametrically opposite 
principles. 

Ganganelli began by prohibiting the reading of the bull 
In coena Domini ; the concessions which Benedict XIV 
liad made to the king of Sardinia, and which his successors 
had refused to recognize, were still further extended; on 
the very day of his installation he announced that he would 
send a nuncio to Portugal ; and he suspended the action of 
the monitorium issued against Parma. The various Catholic 
states demanded privileges, which were granted one by one, 
with slight modifications. The most important matter, 
however, which he had to settle was the question of the 
Jesuits. The adherents of the Jesuits asserted that Ganga- 
nelli had given a definite promise in the conclave to suppress 
the order; his election was the price of this pledge—his 
elevation had been polluted by the crime of simony. It is 
true that they, were unable to produce any proof of this 
very serious accusation ; but it cannot be denied that Gan- 
ganelli had expressed himself in such a manner as to lead 
the minisfe?: of th^ ^oqrbons to expect that he would act 
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according to their wishes.' He belonged to tlie order of 
the Franciscans, which had always been at^ war with the 
Jesuits, especially in the missions ; he was, besides, a follower 
of the Augustinian and Thomist doctrines, which were 
entirely at variance with those of the Society^ of Jesus; 
nor was he altogether free from Jansenist opinions. And 
in the investigations which, as Pope, he instigated or caused 
to be instigated, most of the accusations so frequently 
brought against the order were found to be well grounded : 
interference in secular affairs ; in ecclesiastical matters, dis- 
cords and wrangling both with the regular and secular 
clergy ; toleration of heathen customs in the missions ; the 
inculcation of scandalous maxims generally ; and the acqui- 
sition of great wealth, more particularly by commerce, h or 
some time Clement XIV entertained the idea of settling the 
matter by means of a reform which would have consisted of 
forbidding all objectionable practices, and placing the order 
under the control of the local ecclesiastical authorilios. 
Apparently the Bourbon powers were to be satisfied if Ihcir 
conduct was approved by the papal throne. The pope was 
afraid lest by suppressing the order he should come into 
conflict with the other Catholic powers. It gave him cause 
fjr reflection, when at the first partition of Poland a mis- 
understanding seemed unavoidable between Franco and 
Austria, which might have reacted upon this matter. As 
a matter of fact, however, not one of the other Catholic 
princes and states had at that time espoused the cause of 
the Jesuits. On the other hand, the king of Spain produced 
declarations from his clergy which entirely upheld him and 
his demands. 

Against any enactment dealing with the order as a whole, 
the argument had often been advanced that the institute 
had been approved by the council of Trent ; but when the 
commission examined the canon, it was found that there 

^ Bernis mentions in one of his despatche.**, “ Ics cspcranccfi qu*il 
me donna dans les derniers jours du conclave cle satisfairc Icfi souvemins 

sur raffaire des Jesuites.’' “ J’aireconnu qiic Ic papG .s’eStoH encore 

moins enragd du c6te d’Espagno, que du nOtre, ct que nous n’avions 
d’autres ressources avec lui, que les esp^rances gcnic^rak'.s, qu^il 
denudes dans le conclave,” See Theiner, Histoirc clu pontiHcat do 
Clement XIV, i. 361. 
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vcis nicicly an allusion to the order and no direct ratifica- 
tion of it Clement XIV had no doubt but that he had 
power to revoke, in his day, what one of the pontiiFs pre- 
ceding him had decreed in times of a different character • 
and although it is true that the decision cost him a severe 
struggle, and he was even led to believe that it might en- 
danger his life, yet he felt convinced of what was repeatedly 
xirged, namel3r, that the peace of the Church could be 
testored by no other means than the submersion of the 
society. The court of Spain was most especially pressing 
in its demands for the abolition of the orders the restitution 
of the occupied territories was not to be hoped for unless 
tiiese demands were complied with. 

On the 2ist of July, 1773, pope pronounced his 
decision: 'inspired, as we ‘ trust, by the Divine Spirit; 
impelled by the duly of restoring concord to the Church ; 
convinced that the Society of Jesus can no longer effect 
those purposes for which it was founded; and moved by 
other reasons of prudence and state policy, which w^e retain 
concealed in our own breast, we do abolish and annul the 
Society of Jesus, its offices, bouses, and institutions.”^ 

This was a decision of immeasurable importance. 

Firstly, in its relation to the Protestants. It was for the 
conflict ^with them that the institute was originally calcu- 
k^ted. ^ Even its system of doctrine was based principally on 
opposition to that of Calvin. And this was the character 
which the Jesuits had renewed and confirmed even at the 
dose of the seventeenth century, during the persecutions of 
the Huguenots. But that conflict was now at an end ; the 
most determined self-delusion could no longer hope to derive 
any e.ssential effect from its revival The non-Catholic 
countries had acquired an undeniable superiority in the 
great political relations of the world ; and the Catholic states 
were now rather seeking an approximation to the Protestant 
potentates, than hoping to draw the latter within their own 
[lale. And herein, as I think, lay the principal and most 
profound reason for the suppression of the order. It was an 
institution contrived for the purposes of war, and which, in 

* Brief, “Dominus ac redemptor,” Coatinuazione degU annali 
dUtaVia dl Muratori, tom. xiv. ii. p. 107. 
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a state of peace, was no longer in its place. Since, then, it 
would not yield a single hair's breadth of its constitution, 
and obstinately rejected all reform, greatly as tliis was needed 
on other grounds also, it may be said to have pronounced 
sentence on itself. It is a fact of the highest moment, that 
the papal see could not succeed in upholding an order 
which had been founded for the purpose of opposing the 
Protestants— that a pope deprived it of existence, by an act 
of his unbiassed will. 

But this event produced its first and most immediate 
effect on the Catholic countries. The Jesuits had been 
assailed and overthrown, principally because they asserted 
the supremacy of the Roman see, in its most rigorous accep- 
tation j thus, when the order was abandoned by the papacy, 
the latter resigned its previous rigid views of ascendancy by 
the same act, with all the consequences those views involved* 
The efforts of the opposition achieved an unquestionable 
victory. The annihilation at one blow, and without the 
slightest preparation, of the society which had made the 
education of youth its chief employment, and which had 
extended its operations over so wide a field, could not fail to 
convulse the world of Catholicism to its very foundations, 
even to the basis of society whereon the new generations 
are formed.^ Since the outworks had been taken, a more 
vigorous assault of the victorious opinions on the central 
stronghold would inevitably follow. The commotion in- 
creased from day to day, the defection of men’s minds took 
a constantly widening range, and what could be expected 
when the general ferment had made its way, even into 
Austria, that empire, of which the existence and the power 
were most closely associated with the results of Catholic 
efforts during the period of ecclesiastical restoration ? 


4. JOSEPH II 

It was the ruling principle of Joseph II to combine all 
the powers of the monarchy, and to unite them without 
control in his own hand. It was thus impossible that he 
^ Montbarey, Memoiros, p. 225. 
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should approve or sanction the influence of Rome on his 
subjects, or be satisfied with the connection existing between 
them and the pontiffs. Whether his immediate circle pre- 
sented a majority of Jansenists or infidels,^ — for without 
doubt they niadc common cause here also, as in the attack 
on the Jesuits, — may be matter of question; but it is certain 
that the emperor waged incessant and exterminating war on 
all institutions professing a common object, and seeking to 
maintain the external unity of the Church. Of more than 
two thousand monasteries, he suffered only seven hundred 
to retain their existence. Of the congregations of nuns, 
those of the most immediate and obvious utility alone found 
favour at his hands ; nay, even while sparing their existence, 
ho forbade even these to hold intercourse with Rome. He 
consi(lered papal dispensations as so much foreign merchan- 
dise, lor which he would not permit money to he sent out 
of the^ (‘ountry ; and openly announced himself to he the 
administrator of all temporal affairs connected with the 
Church;-' 

^ It soon became obvious to the successor of Ganganelli 
(Pius VI), that the only means of restraining Joseph from 
proceeding to extreme measures, perhaps even with regard 
to doctrine, must now be sought in the impression he might 
hope to make on him in a personal interview ; he therefore 
repaired to Vienna, where it would be too much to say that 
his mildness of manner, dignity of appearance, and grace of 
deportment, were altogether without influence.*' Yet in all 
essential matters, the emperor continued his course without 
hesitation or respect of persons. Even the monastery 
wherein he had taken a solemn farewell of the pope, 
received intimation immediately afterwards that its sup- 
pression was determined on. Pius VI beheld himself finally 
compelled to resign to the emperor the nomination to epis- 
copal secs, even to those situated in Italy. 

* Whul Van Swictou believed must remain uncertain. Bat it is 
obvious that a very decided tendency to Jansenism existed in Vienna, 
as we find from the life of Fessler, among other things. Fessler’s 
Rilckblicke auf seine siehzigjahrige Pilgerschaft, pp. 74, 78, and other 
passage-s. Compare Schlozer’s Staatsanzeigen, ix. 33, p. 113, 

* C'ompare **Die deutschen Machte und der FUrstenbund,” i. p. 67 
(SUmtHche Werke, vol 31/32, p. 51 ff). 

* Ibid., i. p. 76, 
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Thus did the conflict of the temporal power with the 
papacy extend itself, from the Austrian side also, into Italy . 
Leopold, who, so far as we can judge, was himself of 
Jansenist opinions, reformed the church of Tuscany, with- 
out any consideration for the papal see ; while at no great 
distance from the capital of Christendom, the synod of 
Pistoia propounded, in its decrees, a complete manifesto of 
union between the Jansenist and Gallican principles j and 
Naples, which was in close alliance with this party, through 
the medium of( Queen Caroline, obliterated the last remain- 
ing traces of feudal connection with the papal see. 

On the German church, also, an indirect effect was pro- 
duced by the measures of the emperor j the spiritua l electors, 
after so long a period of friendly understanding with Rome, 
likewise placed themselves in opposition to her authority. 
They combined the interests of sovereign princes, desiring 
to put an end to the drain of money from their dominions, 
with those of spiritual dignitaries, labouring to restore their 
own authority.^ According to the declaration of Ems,® which 
was “ written,’’ says a Roman prelate, with a pen dipped 
in the gall of Paolo Sarpi,” the Roman primate was, in 
future, to content himself with the rights accorded to him 
in the earliest ages of the Church'.® The labours of the 
German canonists had admirably prepared the way for these 
proceedings of the electoral princes, and to these were now 
added the efforts of other learned jurists, by whom the 
entire fabric of the Catholic church in Germany was assailed, 
— the political power of the hierarchy in general, no less 
than its civil administration in particular.^ An eager desire 
for innovation had seized on men of learning as well as on 
the laity at large : the inferior clergy opposed the bishops ; 
the bishops were at strife with the archbishops, who, in their 

‘ Compare the Coblentz Article of the year 1769, in the journal 
Deutsche Blatter fiir Protestanten und Katholiken. Heidelberg, 1839, 
Heft i. p. 39. 

® Comj^are “ Die deutschen Machte und dcr Furstcnbuncl,** i. p, 357* 

“ Bartolomeo Pacca, Memorie storiche sul cli lui soggiorno in 
Germania, p. 33, 

^ Friedrich Carl von Moser, for example, on the government of the 
Ecclesiastical States in Germany, 1787. His principal proposition 
(p. 1 61) is, that ^‘prince and bishop should again be separated,*^ 
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turn, were at variance with the sovereign pontiff. In Ger- 
many, as elsewhere, all things gave evidence of approaching 
change. 


S. THE REVOLUTION 

But before this purpose of change could be realized,— 
before the Emperor Joseph had brought his reforms to 
completion, the most fearful explosion burst forth from the 
abyss of elements that had been fermenting in the bosom of 
France. 

It is manifest that the event by which the character of 
modern times has been determined—the French revolution 
— was immeasurably promoted and contributed to by the 
antagonism of two hostile parties on every question touching 
religion, — by the incapacity of the dominant party to main- 
tain itself on the field of opinion and literature, and by that 
general aversion which, not without having in some measure 
deserved it, this party had brought upon itself. The spirit 
of opposition, whose origin must be sought in the discords 
prevailing within the pale of Catholicism itself, had con- 
tinually increased in force, and had become ever more firmly 
consolidated. Step by step it pressed- constantly forward, 
and during the stormy period of the year 1789 it attained 
to the possession of power — a power which believed itself 
called on for the utter subversion of all established institu- 
tions and the creation of a new world. In the general 
overthrow, by which the most Christian monarchy was 
menaced, its ecclesiastical constitution was necessarily sub- 
jected to the most violent convulsions. 

All things concurred to the production of one and the 
same result, — financial embarrassment, interests of indi- 
viduals and of municipalities, with indifference or hatred 
to the existing religion; finally, the proposal made, and 
by a member of the higher clergy, to acknowledge the 
right of the nation, that is, of the secular power, but more 
particularly of the National Assembly, to dispose of eccle- 
siastical property. Up to this period that property had been 
regarded, not as the special possession of the French church 
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alone, but as belonging to the Church universal, and as 
req^uiring the assent of the sovereign pontiff for its aliena- 
tion. But how far remote were the times and the ideas in 
which convictions of that character had originated 1 Now, 
but a short debate was entered into before the Assembly 
assumed itself to possess the right of legislation concerning 
all Church lands— the power, that is, of absolute alienation, 
and with an authority more unconditional than had been 
contemplated by the first proposition. Neither was it pos- 
sible that these measures should stop at the point thus 
attained. Since by the sequestration of Church property, 
which was carried into effect without delay, the continued 
subsistence of the established order of things was rendered 
impossible, it became needful at once to proceed to new 
arrangements j and this was effected by the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy. The principle of the revolutionized state 
was extended to ecclesiastical affairs.^ Priests were no 
longer to be installed as prescribed by the concordat, but 
to be chosen by popular election, and a salary from the 
government was substituted for the independence conferred 
by the possession of real estates. The disposition of all the 
dioceses was changed, the religious orders were suppressed, 
vows were dissolved, all connection with Rome was inter- 
rupted; even the reception of a brief was now regarded 
as one of the most criminal offences. The attempt ol^a 
Carthusian to maintain the sole and absolute supremacy of 
the Catholic religion had no other effect than that of accele- 
rating these edicts. The whole body of the clergy was 
compelled to affirm its adhesion to these resolutions by a 
solemn oath. 

It is not to be denied that this order of things was com- 
pleted with the co-operation of the French Jansenists, and 
the approval of those holding Jansenist opinions in other 
countries. They saw with pleasure, that the power of Babel, 
as in their hatred they called the Roman Curia, had suffered 
so grievous a blow, and that the clergy, at whose hands they 

* This was done quite sysiemafically, and in accordance with the 
tenets of the older Church historians. “Tota ccclcsiarum distribuLio 
ad formam imperii facta est.’^— Camus, Opinion sur le projet de con- 
stitution du clergd, 31 Mai, 1790. 
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had endured so many persecutions, were overthrown. Even 
their theoretical convictions were in accordance with this 
state of things, for they maintained that “ by depriving the 
clergy of their wealth, the members of the body were com- 
I)ellcd to seek for the acquirement of real merit.’’ 1 

The Roman court still flattered itself for a moment that 
these movements would be arrested by an internal reaction, 
and the pope neglected nothing that might tend to the pro- 
motion of that event. He rejected the new constitution, 
passed censure on the bishops who had given in their 
adhesion to it, laboured to confirm, by exhortations and 
praises, the opposition of the still numerous party which 
had assumed an attitude of resistance, and finally pro- 
nounced the ban of the Church against the most influential 
and distinguished members of the constitutional clergy. 

But all these eftbrts were now vain; the revolutionary 
tendencies maintained their ground : the civil war which 
had been kindled principally by the fervour of religious 
impulse, resulted in the advantage of the innovators and 
their new arrangements. And well would it have been for 
the pope had the matter rested there, — had France aimed 
at nothing more than separation from Rome. 

But the general war by which the whole aspect of 
European affairs was to be so entirely changed, had mean- 
w]iile burst forth in all its violence. 

With the irresistible fury, compounded of enthusiasm, 
rapacity, and terror, which had been displayed in the 
internal conflict, the torrent of revolutionary forces rushed 
beyond the French confines, and poured itself over the 
neighbouring countries. 

All that came within its influence was now brought into 
a state analogous to its own. Belgium, Holland, the Upper 
Rhineland of Germany, where the ecclesiastical constitution 
had its principal seat, — all were revolutionized-; the campaign 
of 1796 secured the mastery of Italy to the new form of 


^ Letters from Gianni and certain other abbes in Potter, Vie do 
Ricci, ii. p. 315. In Wolf, Geschichte der katholischen Kirclie niiler 
Pius VI, there is a chapter, book vii. p. 32, on the part taken by the 
Tanserxists in the arrangement of the new constitution; but the subject 
IS not very forcibly treated. 
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things. Revolutionary states arose in all directions; the 
pope was already threatened by them, not only in his 
territories, but in his capital also. 

Without having taken what could be called an active 
part, the pontiff had yet ranged himself on the side of the 
Coalition, though using his spiritual weapons only ; but it 
was in vain that he sought to gain advantage from this 
neutrality.^ His states were invaded, his people incited, to 
revolt, exorbitant contributions, such as he found it im- 
practicable to raise, were imposed on him, and concessions 
were extorted from him to an extent never demanded from 
any of his predecessors.^ Neither were these the sum 
of the evils inflicted on his head. The pope was not an 
enemy like any other; he had found courage, even during 
the war, to reprobate the Jansenist and Gallican doctrines 
of Pistoia by the bull Aiitorem fidei.” The unyielding 
attitude he maintained, and the condemnatory briefs he 
published, had produced and continued to exercise a 
powerful effect on the internal economy of France. The 
French, therefore, now demanded as the price of peace his 
revocation of these edicts, and an acknowledgment of the 
civil constitution. 

But to compliance with these exactions Pius VI was 
not to be moved ; acquiescence would have seemed to him 
a departure from the very principle of the faith — an act of 
treason to his office. His reply to these proposals “ was, 
that “after having implored the assistance of God, and 
inspired, as he believed, by the Holy Spirit, he refused to 
accede to those conditions.” 

For a moment the revolutionary authorities seemed to 
acquiesce in this decision ; a compact was formed even 

^ Authentische Geschichte des franzozisclien Rcvolulionskrieges in 
iLalien, 1797. The pope had affirmed that relijjion forbade a resistance 
by which the shedding of blood would be occasioned. 

® In the Memoires historiques et philosophiques sur Pie VI et son 
Pontificat, tom. ii. , the losses of the Roman states arc computed at 220 
million livres. 

® Memoria diretta al Principe della Pace, in Tavanti, Fasti di 
Pio VI, tom. iii. p. 335 : *‘S. Santitli rimase stordita, veggendo che si 
cercava di traviare la siia conscienzia per dare im colpo xlpii'i funesto 
alia religione.” 
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without these concessions, but it was only for a moment 
From the purpose of separating themselves from the pope, 
they advanced to the idea of directly annihilating him. The 
Directory found the rule of priests in Italy incompatible 
with its own. At the first pretext, afforded by a mere 
accidental commotion among the populace, Rome was in- 
vaded, and the Vatican occupied by the French. Pius VI 
entreated his enemies to let him die where he had lived : he 
was already eighty years old. They replied that he could 
die anywhere. The room he was seated in was plundered 
before his eyes; they deprived him of even the trifles 
required for his personal comfort, and drew the ring he 
wore from his finger ; finally, they took him to France, 
where he died in the month of August, 1799. 

It might, in fact, have now seemed that the papal 
power had been brought to a final close. The spirit 
of enmity to the Church of which w^e have perceived 
the birth and progress, had now attained a degree of 
strength that might well embolden it to aim at securing such 
a result. 


6. TIMES OF NAPOLEON 

But succeeding events effectually prevented the realiza* 
tion of any such purpose. 

One of the most immediate consequences of the hostility 
experienced by the papal see at the hands of the revolution- 
ary governments was, that the remaining powers of Europe, 
whatever might be their general dispositions towards the 
papacy, now took it under their protection. The death of Pius 
VI occurred precisely at a time when the Coalition had again 
achieved the victory. It was thus rendered possible for the 
cardinals to assemble in the church of San Giorgio at Venice, 
and proceed to the election of a pope (Pius VII, chosen 
13 March, 1800). 

It is true that the revolutionary power was soon after- 
wards again triumphant, and obtained a decided preponde- 
rance even in Italy. But at this time that power itself had 
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undergone a, material change. After so many metamor- 
phoses, effected amidst the storms of that momentous 
period, it assumed a direction towards monarchy. A ruler 
appeared who was filled with the idea of a new universal 
empire j beholding the general destruction and ruin pre- 
vailing, and profiting by his experience obtained in the 
East, he had arrived at the conclusion, which is the principal 
matter for our present consideration, that to secure his end, 
besides many other institutions of older states, unity of 
religion and hierarchical subordination were imperatively 
required. 

Even on the very battle-field of Marengo, Napoleon 
deputed the bishop of Vercelli to enter into negotiations 
with the pope, in regard to the re-establishment of the 
Catholic claurch. 

This was a proposal in which there was doubtless much 
to allure and tempt, but it also involved much that was 
dangerous. It was manifest that the restoration of the 
Catholic church in France, and its connection with^ the 
pope, could be purchased only by extraordinary concessions. 

To these Pius VII resolved to submit. He assented to 
the alienation of Church property, a loss of four hundred 
million francs in real estates, — being influenced to this, 
according to his own declaration, by the conviction that his 
refusal would occasion new outbreaks of violence, and feel- 
ing disposed to yield on all points, where he could do so 
without offence to religion. He acquiesced in a new organi- 
zation of the French clergy, who were to be paid and 
nominated solely by the government, and was content to 
receive the restoration of the right to grant canonical insti- 
tution, without limitation of the right of veto, and to the 
same extent as enjoyed by earlier popes.^ 

There now followed what a short time before could by 
no means have been expected, — ^the restoration of Catholi- 
cism in France, and the renewed subjection of that country 
to ecclesiastical authority. The pope was transported with 
joy, ‘^that the churches were purified from profanation, the 

^ Lettera Apostolica in forma di breve, in Pistolesi, Vila di Pio VTI, 
tom, i. p. 143, with a complete collation of the variations exhibited 
in this document as published in France. 
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altars raised anew, the banner of the cross once more un- 
furled, legitimate pastors set over the people, and so many 
souls that had strayed from the right way, restored to the 
unity of the Church, and reconciled to themselves and to 
Cod/' “ How many causes,” he exclaimed, “ for rejoicing 
and thankfulness ! ” 

But could it be reasonably concluded that by the con- 
cordat of rSoi, a close and cordial alliance was indeed and 
at once effected between the ancient spiritual power and the 
new revolutionary state ? 

Concessions were made on both sides j but in despite of 
these each party remained firmly adherent to its own 
principles. 

It was by the restorer of the Catholic church in France 
that, immediately afterwards, the most efficient aid was con- 
tributed towards the destruction of the German church. The 
complete and final ruin of that stately fabric was altiibutable 
chiefly to his agency : the transfer of its possessions and 
sovereign powers to secular princes, indifferent whether 
Catholic or Protestant, was effected by his means. Inex- 
pressible was the astonishment and confusion occasioned 
to the Roman court by these events. “According to the 
old decretals, heresy had entailed the loss of property, but 
the Church must now endure to see its own possessions 
parcelled out among heretics.” ^ 

And meanwhile a concordat of similar spirit to that with 
F ranee was also prepared for Italy, There, too, the pope 
was called on to sanction the sale of ecclesiastical property, 
and resign the nomination to benefices to the temporal 
power; nay, there were so many new restrictive clauses, 
all for the advantage of one side, annexed to thjs agree- 
ment, that Pius VII refused to publish it in the form 
proposed.® 

But it was in France itself that Napoleon most effectually 
asserted the claims of the civil power in opposition to those 
of the Church. He regarded the declaration of 1682 as a 
fundamental law of the realm, and caused it to be expounded 

^ Instructions to a nuncio at Vienna^ unfortunately without elate, 
l)Ut probably of 1803, Baunou, Kssai ii. p. 318. 

* Coppi, Annali triialia, tom. iii. p. 120. 
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in the schools. He would permit no vows, and would suffer 
no monks. The ordinances of his civil code with relation 
to marriage were altogether at variance with the Catholic 
principle of the sacramental significance of that rite : the 
organic articles which from the very first he appended to 
the concordat, were constructed in a spirit essentially adverse 
to Rome. 

When the pope, notwithstanding all these things, re- 
solved to cross the Alps at the emperor’s request, and give 
the spiritual sanction of the holy oil to his coronation, he 
was influenced to do so by the hope he entertained, however 
little this was countenanced by the aspect and conduct of 
France, “ that he might effect something for the advantage 
of the Catholic church, and complete the work he had 
commenced.” ^ Pius herein relied much on the effect of 
personal intercourse : he took with him the letter of Louis 
XIV to Innocent XII, for the purpose of convincing 
Napoleon that the declaration of 1682 had already been 
abandoned even by that sovereign. In the first remonstrance, 
therefore, drawn up in Italian, that he presented in Paris, he 
formally contested that declaration, and endeavoured to 
release the new concordat from the limitations of the organic 
articles.^ Nay, his views and expectations went still further : 
in a minutely-detailed memorial, he made manifest the 
exigencies of the pontificate, and enumerated the losses it 
had sustained during the fifty years preceding. He exhorted 
the emperor to follow the example of Charlemagne and 
restore the territories which had been occupied, to the pos- 
session of the Church.^ So highly did he estimate the value 
of the service that he had rendered to the revolutionary 
monarchy. 

But how completely did he find himself deceived 1 Even 

^ Allocutio hahita in consistorio seercto, 29 Oct., 1804, Pistolcsi 
gives the Italian version, Vita di Pio VII, tom. i. p. 1 93. 

* Extrait du Rapport de M. Portalis, in Artaud, Pic VII, tom. ii. 
p. II. 

® Printed in Artaud, p. 31. Compare Napoleon^s letter of the 22nd 
July, 1807. “Le impe s’est donne la peine de venir ^ raon couronne- 
ment. J*ai reconnu dans cette demarche un saint prelat ; mais il voulait 
que je lui cedasse les l^ations.” In Bignon, lUstoire de France 
sous Napoleon, Deuxi^me epoque, i, p. 158. 
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during the ceremony of the coronation, a shade of melan- 
choly was observed to cross his countenance. Of all that 
he desired and contemplated he did not obtain the smallest 
portion, either at that time or subsequently; nay, it was 
rather at this very moment that the designs of the emperor 
were first revealed in their whole extent. 

The Constituent Assembly had laboured to detach itself 
from the pope ; the Directory had desired to annihilate 
him, Bonaparte’s idea was to preserve his existence, but 
at the same time to subjugate him completely to his purposes 
—to make him the mere instrument of his own unlimited 
power. 

He caused proposals to be made, even at that time, to 
the pope, if we are rightly informed, that he should remain 
in France and fix his residence either at Avignon or Paris. 

To these the pope is said to have replied, that to pro- 
vide for the contingency of his being imprisoned he had 
executed an abdication in all due form, and had deposited 
that act in Palermo, beyond the reach of the French 
decrees. 

There was at that moment no place where the pope 
could have found effectual shelter or protection, but one that 
was under the dominion of the British navy. 

It is true that the pontiff was permitted to return to 
Rome, and was suffered to retain a seeming possession of 
his previous independence, but there instantly commenced 
a series of the most perplexing misunderstandings. 

Napoleon very soon declared without circumlocution 
that, like his predecessors of the second and third dynasties, 
he was the eldest son of the Church, who bore the sword for 
her protection, and could not endure that she should remain 
associated with heretics or schismatics, as were the English 
and Russians. He was particularly desirous of being con- 
sidered as the successor and representative of Charlemagne ; 
but the consequences that he deduced from that assumption 
were altogether different from those contemplated by the 
Roman court. Napoleon assumed that the States and the 
Church were a gift from Charlemagne to the pope, but 
that from this circumstance the pontiff was placed under 
the obligation of never separating his policy from that 
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of the empire ; he was, moreovei", resolved not to suffer 

him to do so? , , , , , . 

The pope was amazed at the demand that he shoiila 
consider the antagonists of another as his own enemies ; he 
replied, that he was the universal pastor, the^ father of all, 
the servant of peace, and that the very mention of such a 
demand inspired him with hon-or. “ It was his part to be 
Aaron, the prophet of God — not Ishmael, whose h<*-nd was 
against every man, and every man's hand against him.” 

But Napoleon proceeded directly forwards to his purpose ; 
he caused Ancona and Urbino to be occupied, and on the 
rejection of his ultimatum, wherein he claimed, among other 
concessions, the acknowledgment of his right to nominate 
one-third of the cardinals, he marched his troops on Rome. 
The cardinals, whom he did not find sufficiently pliable, 
were dismissed; the pope's secretary of state was twice 
changed; but as all this produced no effect on Pius VII, 
even his person was at length assailed ; he, too, was torn 
from his palace and capital. A decree of the senate (sena- 
tus consultum) then pronounced the union of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal States with the French empire. The temporal sovereignty 
was declared incompatible with the exercise of spiritual pre- 
rogatives ; the pope was for the future to be formally pledged 
to the four Gallican articles ; he was to derive his reve- 
nues from real estates, very nearly as might a feudal vassal 
of the empire, while the state assumed to itself the arrangcj- 
nient of au expenditure as regarded the college of cardinals.*^ 

^ Scholl, Archives historiques et politiques, Paris, 1819, has given 
in his second and third volumes, a “Precis des contestations qui oiU eu 
lieu entre le saint sic^ge et Napoleon Bonaparte, accompagiKicPua grand 
nombre de pieces ofHcielles.” The correspondence, which is here com- 
municated in its full extent, is continued from 13th Nov., 1805, to 17th 
May, 1S08. Yet we meet in Bignon, Ilistoire do France 'dcjiuis Jn 
paix de Tilsit, 1838, tom. i. ch. iii. p. 125, such passages as the follow- 
ing Les publications faites depuis 181^ no se coinposent guirc que 
de pieces dont la date commence en 1808.” And again; “Jusqu'h 
present son caractere (de Pie VII) n*est pas suffisamment connu. On 
ne le connoitra bien qu’en Papprdciant d’apr6s ses actes.” But, in 
point of fact, these “acts ” were already well known. The documents 
given by Scholl have received but slight additions from Bignon. 

* Thibaudeau, Plistoire dc la France ct do Napoleon ; Empire, 
tom. Y. 221. 
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It is manifest that this was a plan by which the united 
powers of the Churchy spiritual and temporal, would have 
been subjected to the empire, and the entire government of 
the hierarchy placed, at least indirectly, in the hands of the 
emperor. 

Put by what means would it be possible to secure what 
was yet, ^Yithout doubt, indispensable, — the consent of 
the pope to^ this degradation? Pius VII had availed 
himself of his last moments of freedom to pronounce a 
sentence of excommunication. He refused canonical insti- 
tution to the bishops appointed by the emperor ; nor was 
Napoleon so absolutely master of his clergy but that he 
felt the consequences of this ban, first from one part of 
the empire, and then from another, as also, and more 
particular!}^, from the side of Germany. 

The effects of this very opposition, however, finally 
served to overcome the pontiff’s resolution. Its results were 
fiir more severely felt by the spiritual sovereign, whose 
sympathies were all for the internal state of the Church, 
than by the temporal ruler, to whom even spiritual things 
were but as instruments of his power, in themselves 
altogether indifferent 

In Savona, to which city the pope had been carried, he 
was alone, left to his own resources, and without any adviser. 
By the earnest and almost extravagant representations made 
to him, of the distractions and perplexities occasioned to 
the Church by his refusal to grant institution, the worthy old 
man was at length prevailed on, though not without bitter 
grief, and after violent conflicts with himself, to resolve on 
the virtual renunciation of this right; for in what other light 
could this act be regarded, since he was induced to consent 
that the power of granting institution should devolve on the 
metropolitan, in every case when he should himself defer to 
exercise it during a longer period than six months, for any 
other reason than personal unworthiness? But he herein 
renounced the rightwhich really constituted his last remaining 
weapon of defence. 

Nor was even this all that was required of him. He was 
hurried to Fontainebleau mth an impatient and reckless 
speed, by which his physical infirmities were painfully 
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aggravated j and when arrived there, was assailed by 
repeated importunities, and pressed with the most urgent 
demand that he should completely restore the peace of 
the Church. By these means he was at length effectually 
wrought on to comply; the remaining points were finally 
conceded — even those most decisive. He submitted to 
reside in France, and acquiesced in the most essential 
provisions of the senatus consultum before mentioned. 
The concordat of Fontainebleau (25th January, 1813) 
was arranged on the understanding that he should no more 
return to Rome.^ 

Thus, what no previous Catholic prince had even 
ventured seriously to contemplate, the autocrat of the 
revolution had now actually accomplished. The pope 
agreed to render himself subject to the French empire. 
His authority would have become an instrument in the 
hands of the new dynasty, to all times. By this it would 
have been enabled to secure the obedience of its own 
territories, and to confirm in relations of dependence, 
those Catholic states which it had not yet subdued. The 
papacy would, to this extent, have returned to the position 
which it held with regard to the emperors, when those 
monarchs were in the plenitude of their powcr~morc 
especially under Henry III ; but it would have been 
subjected to much heavier bonds. In the power by which 
the pope was now over-mastered, there was something that 
directly contradicted the essential principle of the Church. 
It was in effect no other than a second metamorphosis of 
the spirit of opposition to ecclesiastical influences, which 
had made itself manifest in the eighteenth century, and 
which involved so determined a disposition to i)ositive 
infidelity. To this malignantly hostile power, the papacy 
would have been subjected, and placed in a stale of 
vassalage. 

Yet, on this occasion, as on others, affairs were not 
destined to proceed to such an extremity. 

^ Bartolomeo Pacca : Memorie storiche del ministero dc^ due viaggi 
in Francia, etc., p. 323. Historisch-poUtische JiSeitschnft, i. iv. 042 
(Samtligbe W$rke, vols. 40/41, p. 46), 
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'J'he cmjnrc, of which it was intended that the pope 
should constitute the hierarchical centre, was still engaged 
in doubtful warfare with unconquerable enemies. In the 
solitude of his captivity, the pontiff received no accurate 
intelligence relating to the vicissitudes of the conflict. 
ICvon at the moment, when, after so long a resistance, he 
finally yielded, Napoleon had already failed in his last and 
greatest enterprise against Russia, and by the long train of 
consequences inevitably resulting from that overthrow, his 
power was shaken to its utmost depths. Already the almost 
extinct hope of regaining her freedom, was awakened in the 
bosom of Europe. When the pope, to whom, after his sub- 
mission, some few cardinals were suffered to return, was 
made acquainted with this state of things, he also felt his 
confidence revive j he could now breathe again. Every 
advantage gained by the Allied Powers, he felt to be a step 
taken for his deliverance — an act of liberation for himself. 

When Prussia rose — immediately after the king’s call to 
arms — Pius VII summoned courage to revoke the concordat. 
When the congress assembled at Prague, he ventured to cast 
his eyes beyond the boundaries of the empire that held him 
caj)tivc, and to remind the emperor of Austria of his rights. 
After the battle of Leipzig, he had regained confidence to 
such an extent as at once to reject the proposals then made 
to him for the restoration of a part of his territories. And 
when the Allies had crossed the Rhine, he declared that he 
would negotiate no further, until he should be completely 
reinstated in his dominions. Events then followed with the 
utmost rapidity. When the Allies took possession of Paris, 
the pope had already reached the frontiers of the States 
of the Church, and on the 24th May, 1814, he made 
his entry into Rome. The world then entered upon a 
new age 3 and a new era also began for the Roman 
see. 

The period that has since elapsed has derived its 
character and tenor principally from the conflict between 

von, ir. 3 n 
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those revolutionary tendencies, still maintaining so power- 
ful a hold on the minds of men, and the ideas to which 
the older states returned with redoubled earnestness after 
their victory, as to their original and primitive bases. In 
this conflict, it is manifest that the supreme head of the 
Catholic church could not fail to assume an important 
position. 

The most immediate support of the papacy was the idea 
of secular legitimacy, and it is to be observed that this 
support was offered with even more determination from the 
side of its opponents in faith, than from that of its adherents 
and the followers of its creed. 

It was by the victory of the four great allied powers, 
three of which were non-Catholic, over the ruler, who had 
thought to make his capital the centre of Catholicism, that 
the pope was restored to freedom and enabled to return to 
Rome. It was to the three non-Catholic monarchs alone, 
at that time assembled in London, that the pope first 
submitted his desire to recover the entire States of the 
Church. How often, in earlier times, had every resource 
of those states been strained to effect the destruction of 
Protestantism, whether in England or in Germany, and for 
the extension of Roman Catholic doctrines over Russia or 
Scandinavia! Yet it was now almost entirely by the 
intervention of these non-Catholic powers, that the pope 
W2LS to regain possession of his states. In the allocution, 
in which Pius VII communicated the fortunate result of his 
negotiations to the cardinals, he expressly, refers to and 
extols the services of those sovereigns “ who do not belong 
to the Catholic church, the emperor of Russia, by whom 
his rights were considered with particular attention, the 
king of Sweden, the prince regent of England, and the 
king of Prussia, who had declared himself in his favour 
throughout the whole course of the negotiations.” ^ Differ- 
ences of creed were for the moment forgotten, political 
interests only were taken into consideration, 

^ possiamo non fare un gran conto clei mcriti verso di noi di 
Federigo (Gugl.) re di Prussia, il cui impegno fu constanlemcnto in 
nostro favore nel decorso tutto delle trattalive de^ nostri afEri.^* Allo^ 
cution of the 4th Sept., i8r^, in Pislolesi, Vita di Pio YJI, ii, p, 144, 
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We have previously had occasion to remark the existence 
of similar tendencies, during the last century and a half. 
We have seen from what states Innocent XI received sup- 
port and assistance in his conflicts with Louis XIV. When 
the Jesuits were doomed to destruction by the Bourbon 
courts, they found shelter in the north, and were protected 
by Russia and Prussia. When these courts took possession 
of Avignon and Benevento, in the year 1758, that step was 
the cause of a political commotion in England. But this 
relation of parlies has, at no time, displayed itself in a 
manner more remarkable than on the occasion which we 
are here contemplating. 

And now that the pope had once more acquired a free 
and independent position among the sovereigns of Europe, 
he could devote his undisturbed attention to the revival and 
recovery of spiritual obedience. One of the first acts, by 
which he distinguished his return to the administration of 
his office, was tho solemn reinstatement of the Jesuits. On 
Sunday, the 7th August, 1814, the pontiff himself said mass 
in the church del Gesh, and before the altar of Ignatius 
I.oyola; he then heard a second mass, and immediately 
afterwards caused a bull to be promulgated, wherein he 
empowered the yet surviving members of the Society of 
Jesus again to regulate their lives according to the rule of 
their founder, to receive novices, establish houses and 
colleges, and once more devote themselves to the service 
of the Church, by preaching, confession, and instruction. 

On the stormy sea,'^ he further remarked, “ when at every 
moment threatened by death and shipwreck, he should 
violate his duty by declining the aid of powerful and 
experienced mariners, who offered themselves for his 
assistance.*'^ He restored to them whatever portions of 
their former property yet remained, and promised them 
indemnification for what had been irrecoverably alienated. 
He entreated all temporal and spiritual powers to grant their 
favour to the order, and consent to promote its interests. 
It was manifest that he hoped to exercise his spiritual 
authority, not within the restrictions imposed on it in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, but rather in the spirit 
Bull, ** Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum.’^ 
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of his earlier predecessors. And how, iiideed, could he 
ever have found a more favourable or more inviting moment 
for that purpose ? The temporal powers of Southern Europe, 
just restored to their possessions, were now, as it were, 
repentant of their former refractory and insubordinate 
proceedings ; they believed that thereby they had un- 
chained the spirit by which they had themselves been 
overthrown. They now considered the pope as their 
natural ally, and, by the aid of the spiritual influence, they 
hoped the more easily to subdue those domestic enemies 
by whom they saw themselves surrounded. The king of 
Spain recalled to his mind the fact that he bore the title 
of the “ Catholic King,’* and declared that he would deserve 
it. The Jesuits, whom his father had so jealously banished, 
he recalled to his kingdom ; he re-established the tribunal 
of the nuncio, and edicts of the grand inquisitor were once 
more published in the country. In Sardinia, new bishoprics 
were founded, and monasteries were restored in Tuscany. 
After some show of resistance, Naples also assented to a 
concordat, by which a very effective and immediate influence 
over the clergy of that kingdom was accorded to the Roman 
Curia. In France, meanwhile, the Chamber of 1815 con- 
sidered the welfare of the nation to depend on the re- 
establishment of the ancient French church, that work,” 
as one of the speakers expressed himself, “ of heaven, of 
time, of kings, and of forefathers.” But the question really 
at issue was respecting the necessity of restoring to the 
clergy their practical influence on the state, the communes, 
families, public life, and public education ; — not a word was 
now said of those liberties which the Galilean church had 
either possessed or expressly attributed to itself. By the 
new concordat then projected, it would have been submitted 
to a degree of dependence on Rome more absolute than had 
been known at any former period. 

But it was not in the nature of things, that such de- 
cisive action should at once achieve the victory over the 
spirit of the Romance nations, which bad been developed 
amidst views and tendencies so entirely opposite. The old 
antipathies to the hierarchy burst forth in France with loud 
cries of war against the new concordat. The legislative 
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power of that country Avas constituted in such a manner as 
to render the execution of the plans formed in 1815 alto- 
gether impossible. A reaction not less violent was excited 
in Spain, by the cruel and tyrannous government of Fer- 
dinand : a revolution broke out, which, while immediately 
directed against the absolute power assumed by the king, 
who could offer it no resistance, evinced at the same time 
a decided tendency to oppose the claims of the clergy. One 
of the first acts of the new cortes was the renewed expulsion 
of the Jesuits; an edict soon followed, commanding the 
suppression of all religious orders, with the sequestration 
of their property, and its immediate application to the pay- 
ment of the national debt. Movements of a similar character 
instantly took place in Italy : they extended into the States 
of tlio Church, which were filled with analogous elements 
of discord ; and at one time, the Carbonari had even fixed 
the day for a general insurrection throughout .the ecclesiastical 
dominions. 

But the restored sovereigns once more received support 
and assistance from the great powers by whom the late 
victories had been obtained, and the revolutions were sup- 
pressed, It is true that on this occasion the non-Catholic 
states took no immediate part in the repression of the com- 
motions, but it was not opposed by any, and by some it was 
approved. 

And Catholicism had, meanwhile, received a new organi- 
zation even in the non-Catholic countries. The opinion 
that positive religion, of whatever confession or form, Avas 
the best support and guarantee of civil obedience, universally 
prevailed. In all countries measures were carefully taken 
for the rearrangement of dioceses, the foundations of 
bishoprics and archbishoprics, and the establishment of 
Catholic seminaries and schools. How entirely different 
was the aspect now assumed by the ecclesiastical system 
of Catholicism in those provinces of Prussia which had 
been incorporated into the French empire, from that which 
it had exhibited under the rule of France 1 The attempts 
occasionally made in different places to oppose resistance 
to the ancient ordinances of the Roman church, found no 
support from the Protestant states ; but, on the other hand, 
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the Roman court concluded treaties with Protestant as 
well as Catholic governments^ and perceived the necessity 
of acknowledging their influence in the selection of bishops ; 
nay, that influence was, in fact, sometimes employed for the 
promotion of those men who were most zealous in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, to the highest offices. There seemed to be 
evidence that the conflict respecting creeds was altogether 
set at rest in the higher regions of politics, while it was per- 
ceived to be continually losing its violence in civil life and 
gradually ceasing to exist. A recognition was now accorded 
by Protestant literature to ancient Catholic institutions, 
which would have been found utterly impossible in earlier 
times. 

In cases, nevertheless, in which the rigid principle of 
Catholicism which identifies itself with, and is represented 
by Rome, became involved in conflicts with the Protestant 
civil powers, it gained at first the upper hand. 

In the year 1829 it obtained a great victory in England. 

During the wars of the revolution the government of 
England, which for a century had been exclusively Pro- 
testant, had made certain approaches to the Roman see. 
It was under the auspices of those victories obtained by the 
Coalition in 1799, and in which England took so con- 
spicuous a part, that Pius VII was elected. We have 
previously remarked, that subsequently also this pontiff 
sought and found support from the might of England, and 
could not resolve on adopting any measure of hostility 
against that country. In England, in like manner, was 
considered no longer so needful to exclude men from rights 
that were strictly political, on account of their spiritual re- 
lations with the pope. This had already been felt and 
expressed by Pitt yet, as might be expected, every change 


1 “ Mr. Pitt is convinced,*’ he observes in his letter to Ceorge TIT, 
31st Jan., iSoo, “that the grounds on which the laws on exclusion now 
remaining were founded, having long been narrowed, — that those 
principles, formerly held by the Catholics, which made them be con- 
sidered as politically dangerous, have been for a course of lime 
gradually declining, — that the political circumstances under which the 
exclusive laws originated, arising from the conflicting power of hostile 
and nearly balanced sects, . , . and a division in Europe between 
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in the habit of adhering firmly to the tried principles of the 
constitution, long experienced unconquerable opposition. 
Finally, however, the spirit of the age, which was adverse to 
all exclusive privileges, asserted its influence effectively on 
this question also : matters standing thus, acts of lawlessness 
and turbulence, with combinations, religious and political, 
gave such manifest tokens of a refractory spirit in the pre- 
eminently Catholic Ireland, that the great general by whom 
so many foes had been victoriously withstood, and in whose 
hands the government was then placed, was reduced to the 
declaration that he could no longer conduct affairs unless 
the concessions demanded were accorded. Those oaths of 
offlee by which alone the Protestant interest had believed 
its safety secured, in the times of the Restoration and Re- 
volution in England, were accordingly repealed or modified. 
How often had Lord Liverpool previously declared, that if 
this measure were carried, England would no longer be a 
Protestant state ; that if no important consequences should 
immediately follow, still it was not possible to foresee the 
results that might arise from it at some future time.^ 
Yet the measure was adopted — ^the consequences were 
hazarded. 

And a still more brilliant and more unexpected triumph 
was immediately afterwards achieved in Belgium. 

In the kingdom of the Netherlands there had been 
evidence of animosity between the north and south, even 
from the first moments of its foundation j this feeling be-* 
came so violent as to menace a rending asunder of the 
kingdom, and from the first had been exhibited most 
obviously in ecclesiastical affairs. The Protestant king 
adopted the ideas of Joseph II ; under their influence he 
established higher and lower schools, and for the most part 
administered his share of the ecclesiastical government with 

Catholic and Protestant powers, are no longer applicable to the present 
state of things.’’ 

^ Speech of Lord Liverpool, 17th May, 1825. ** Where was the 
danger of having a popish king or a popish chancellor, if all the other 
executive olficers might acknowledge the pope ? ... It was said that a 
Catholic might be prime minister, and have the whole patronage of the 
Church and State at his disposal. . . • If the hill were to pass, Great 
Britain would be no longer a Protestant state.” 
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the same views. The opposition founded educational in- 
stitutions in a totally different spirit, and applied itself with 
deliberate intention to promote the most decided hier- 
archical principles. A liberal Catholic party was formed, 
which, taking its position here, as in England, on the uni- 
versal rights of man, advanced daily to pretensions of 
higher importance j it first extorted concessions, liberation, 
for example, from the above-mentioned schools ; and, ulli- 
mately, when the favourable moment presented itself, en- 
tirely threw off the detested dominion, and succeeded in 
founding a kingdom, in which priests have once more 
attained to high political importance. It was by the most 
decidedly liberal ideas that their triumph was most effectually 
promoted. The low qualification by which the inferior 
classes both in town and country are admitted to participa- 
tion in public affairs, enabled the priesthood, who readily 
obtain influence over those classes, to control the elections ; 
by means of the elections they rule the Chambers, and by 
the Chambers they govern the kingdom. They are to be 
seen on the public promenades in Brussels as in Roniej 
well-fed and full of pretension, they enjoy their triumph. 

In neither of these events did the Roman court, so far 
as we know, assume an immediate or directing part, how- 
ever advantageous they have obviously proved to its authority ; 
but in a third, on the contrary, that of the dispute between 
Church and State in Prussia, the papacy actively interfered. 
The tendencies of the Protestant civil power and of the, 
Catholic hierarchy, which seemed in some sort to have, 
coalesced after the restoration, but which had subsequently, 
and for some time, again become estranged, now adopted 
the most opposite courses, and separating systematically, 
and with full purpose, became engaged in a contest which 
justly attracted the attention of the world. In spite of 
negotiations, as the outcome of which a favourable .settle- 
ment might have been foretold, the pope, holding fast to 
the idea of exclusive orthodoxy, placed himself in opposi- 
tion to an ordinance of the king, which was intended to 
regulate the family relations of the mixed population, from 
a religious point of view. In Germany itself the pope found 
willing instruments and powerful support 
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Under the care of a prince^ who allowed full recognition 
to religious conviction, even when it took a form of which 
he did not approve, a settlement was arrived at which 
accorded freedom of action to the ecclesiastical authorities 
and appeared to satisfy both parties. 

It is true that about this time a remarkable reaction took 
place in Catholic Germany owing to the increased energy 
of the priesthood, who tried to revive all the old ceremonies 
and institutions. After thousands of people had been in- 
vited and drawn together for the purpose of venerating 
an exceedingly doubtful relic, a slight hostile demonstra- 
tion, made without any definite object, brought to light the 
existence among the German middle classes of a disposition 
to secede from Rome, which was altogether unexpected in 
its intensity. 

Nevertheless, the storm which broke over France proved 
in the long run of decided advantage to Catholicism. 

The revolution of 1830 in France may be regarded in 
itself as a defeat of rigid Catholic opinions ; it is w^ell known 
that the religious zeal of Charles X was the principal agent 
of his own overthrow. It is true that after that time the 
extended constitutional rights, of which all could avail them- 
selves, lent space and opportunity for the extension of 
hierarchical activity. But this very extension, together with 
the claim asserted by the clergy to the general control and 
guidance of education, reminded the State that it is not only 
based on the rights and immunities of individuals ; but also, 
that the exercise of those immunities, in a spirit opposed to 
its essential principles, may prove exceedingly dangerous to 
itself. Rarely was the Chamber of Deputies of that time 
found so unanimous, as in their resolutions against the 
attempted organization of the Jesuits; so that Rome in fact 
retreated a step before them. 

Now, however, there followed the upheaval of the year 
1848. 

Society was shaken to its very foundations, and as soon 
as it tried to restore the basis on which the whole of public 
order rests, the question of education was one of the first to 
be considered. Even the most violent opponents of the 
system which had been overthrown, admitted that religion 
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must be reconciled with the hitherto prevailing philosophy. 
An agreement was made between the opposing doctrines ; ^ 
but the result was that the clergy— the dignitaries of the 
Churchy as well as priests engaged in all grades of instruction 
— entered into competition with the civil government. 
How many congregations of men and women, acting under 
local or general authorization, were formed all over Trance 
in order to carry out elementary education in accordance 
with the views of the Church I For higher education the 
Jesuits regained a position similar to that which they 
occupied in earlier times. In every other respect too the 
clergy developed a zealous activity. They were aided by 
their conciliatory spirit, and above all by the apprehension 
which was widely felt lest the teachings of philosophy should 
lead to utter chaos. At the same time it was considered 
praiseworthy to prefer the specifically Roman rites and cere- 
monies to those of the Gallican church. The February 
revolution proved in its results generally advantageous to 
clerical endeavours. 

Thus all over the world the revival of Catholicism was 
attended by great success, and still greater success was 
promised. This result was aided by influences tending 
towards the emancipation of the Church from the^ jurisdic- 
tion of the civil governments ; and it is not surprising that 
these tendencies b^ecame visible in the territory belonging to 
the papacy — the States of the Church. We are approaching 
events which belong almost more to politics than to history ; 
but in order that the position of the papacy in the modern 
world may be understood, it is necessary to give at least a 
brief account of them. 


8. THE CHURCH AND THE PAPAL STATES UNDER 
PIUS IX 

When the governments of southern Europe which had 
been overthrown w^ere again established, that of Rome was 
not restored on its former basis. Far from it. The secretary 
^ Loi de I’enseigncment, 15 Mars, 1850. 
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of state, Cardinal Consalvi, on the contrary, considered 
the French occupation as a happy precedent for imparting 
uniformity and consistency to the administration of the 
Slates^ of the Church, without consideration for the old- 
established rights of the communes, the nobility, and the 
provinces. It was said of him that he planted liberalism in 
the soil of superstition ; only in one point did he remain 
true to the old traditions of the Holy See; he entrusted 
to the spiritual corporation the administration of the state, 
now organized on a uniform basis, from which it had in the 
meanwhile been excluded. 

In the two following reigns, a return to the system which 
prevailed before the revolutionary epochs would have been 
preferred ; but the attempt which was made to institute it, 
though otherwise without result, only seiwed to intensify the 
aversion of the people to clerical rule, which under that 
system still maintained its supremacy. As soon, therefore, as 
the old order of things in Europe was overthrown in 3830, 
disturbances took place in the Papal States. Gregory XVI 
(1831-1846), who just at that time attained to the tiara, had 
only the satisfaction of feeling that they were directed not 
against him, but against the system of government ; ^ and this 
he was determined to maintain. When the outbreak was put 
down, the great European powers in consequence expressed 
the wish that a greater share in the administration of the 
temporal affairs of the Papal States should be given to the 
laity. Something was indeed done to this end, but with so 
many reservations that the result amounted rather to a 
refusal of the request than compliance with it. The demands 
became more frequent, more urgent, and more comprehen- 
sive, but the repression was only carried out with more and 
more severity- At the death of Gregory it was calculated 
that there were some two thousand exiles or political 
prisoners. 

This conflict produced great varieties of opinion in the 
sacred college. One, an active state official, said that 
he realized that it was necessary that the administration 
should be secularized, but could that be expected of the 
Head of the Church? Another, a member of one of 
* Wiseman, Recollections of the Last B'our Popes, p. 429. 
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the religious orders, whose election the people desired in 
hopes of an alleviation of their condition, publicly stated 
that he would grant them means of livelihood, but at the 
same time would erect gallows to punish them. third 
opinion prevailed at the conclave; a pope, Pius IX, was 
elected, who was impressed with the conviction of the 
divine right of the papacy over the state, but at the same 
time believed that without in any way abrogating this right, 
he could fulfil all reasonable demands.^ 

He opened the prison doors, and then proceeded to 
some modifications of the existing system, which, though 
not sweeping, were hailed with universal delight ; for it was 
the spirit of which they gave evidence, rather tlmn the 
actual achievements, which called forth universal approval. 
He gradually removed the agents of the Gregorian reaction ; 
as members of the commissions which were to carry out 
the proposed improvements, he chose men who were not 
priests, and who enjoyed a public reputation for special 
insight and efficiency ; lastly, he created a council of state, 
which he himself designated as a consultative representation, 
in order to assist his government in law-giving and adminis- 
tration: under the control of the secretary of state, this 
council by degrees became composed chiefly of laymen. By 
such means did Pius IX hope to carry out the advice of the 
powers.^ 

But times and opinions were now altered; and the 
beginning of the movement of 1848 forced the pope much 
further along the path of reform. He too gave ear to the 
demand for constitutional government. Taking into con- 
sideration, as he says, the original prerogatives, which, once 
abrogated, could not be restored, he found himself moved 
to establish a constitution consisting of two chambers, or, as 
they were called, “ councils,” of which the first was directly 
nominated, and the second chosen according to the census 

1 Farini, Lo state Romano clall’ anno 1815 al 1850, a book which, 
to our taste, is almost too full of the rhetorical spirit of Italian historio- 
graphy, and is by no means impartial ; it is, nevertheless, based on 
accurate knowledge, and prints the most important documents, 

^ ® AllocitLion of April 29, 1848: “Lc cose, che facevamo nci primi 
principii del nostro pontificato, bene si convengon con quello, che avevan 
desiderate i principi dell’ Europa,’* 
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and number of the population. This was not, however, a 
constitution like other representative governments, and it 
was impossible that it should be ; for the powers granted by 
the pope were in themselves limited; and, besides this, 
every law passed by the two chambers had to be examined 
and approved at a secret sitting of the cardinals, before it 
became legally valid. ^ The ultimate authority remained in 
the hands of the clergy. 

On the other hand, the claim of the laity to have the 
complete control of temporal matters expressed itself in 
numerous manifestations. It was not to be expected that, 
after a strong representation in parliament had been granted 
them, they should be satisfied with limitations which were 
not in accordance with the principle of the system that had 
been adopted. 

Hence arose an unavoidable dispute, with which a still 
wider and almost more urgent question was immediately 
associated. 

lire reforms which had hitherto been effected w^ere the 
result of the I^'cbruary revolution in Paris. Now, however, 
occurred an event which was of still more direct influence 
on Italy and Italian affairs; the government in Vienna, 
against which the national feeling had fought in vain for 
four decades, was overthrown. In Rome the news w'as 
received with the ringing of bells and the cry of “ Italy ! 

In answer to the proclamation of Carlo Alberto of 
Piedmont, which announced his approaching advance into 
Lombardy to drive the foreigners from Italian soil, a hand 
of volunteers was formed in Rome to lend assistance to the 
enterprise. The pope himself appeared to share their feel- 
ings. Such at least was the interpretation laid on his pro- 
clamation, in which he called down woe on those “who 
refuse to recognisse the voice of God in the storm which 
tears down cedars and oaks,” and urged the peoples of Italy 
to harmony among themselves. 

This, however, cannot have been his real meaning. 

At the departure of the volunteers, he refused to come 
on to the balcony to bid them farewell ; and the injunction 

' Statute fondamentale, § 52. Compare Bollinger, Kirche und 
Kirchen, PapsUhum und Kirchenstaat, p. 603. 
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he laid on those whom he summoned to him was to protect 
his house, and nothing more.^ 

Shortly before he had had a struggle with Austria in 
defence of his rights in Ferrara; his ambition did not seem 
to extend further than the preservation of the integrity of 
the States of the Church. When his constitutional govcin- 
ment demanded that the regular troops, which had mean- 
while also been advanced to the frontier, should be allowed 
to cross the Po, he consented, but with the reservation 
that he should recall them when he thought good. ^ lie 
did not approve of the proposal, but he did not definitely 

oppose it. . , 3 ir 

Thereupon the papal general considered himscli em- 
powered by the instructions he received to take open part 
in the war with Austria j he announced to the whole world, 
that the man of God, the great and righteous pope, was in 
favour of it ; he had blessed the swords of the soldiers who 
were to join with Charles Albert, and prosecute the war 
against the enemy of God and of Italy. As the Austrian 
supremacy in Italy was identified, by a somewhat^ confused 
perception of its real significance, with the empire of the 
Hohenstaufen, it was natural that men should see in Pius IX 
a new Alexander III, who would decide to place himself at 
the head of a republican movement. The ministers of the 
pope were themselves of this mind; they urged him to 
follow the tendency of the time, and undertake the war 
with energy; he would then rule the present and secure 
the future. 

The pope was thrown into the greatest consternation. 
He had not the slightest sympathy with republican views ; 
he urged the Italians to be obedient to their princes who 
wished them well ; to him the union of Italy took the form 
of a league of these princes with one another and witli 
Austria as an Italian power ; and his pontifical calling was 
of far greater importance in his eyes than any consideration 
for Italy. To the representations of his ministers he replied 
by an allocution in the consistory of cardinals (April 29), 

^ “Guardate la casa mia, no altro,” From a despatch of Count 
Ludolf in Petrucelli, Pio IX. 
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in which he declared that he would not wage war against 
Austria, and that in accordance with his duty as supreme 
pontiff he embraced all nations with equal love.^ 

But by this declaration he not only separated himself 
from general Italian opinion, but his conflict with the par- 
liament, now for the first time assembled under the influence 
of the national spirit, was renewed with redoubled strength. 

Mamiani, at that time the chief minister, was intent on 
separating the state entirely from the influence of the car- 
dinals, and concentrating the temporal power in the hands 
of parliament and the responsible ministers, whose advice 
the pope would then be obliged to follow like any other 
constitutional prince ; but the terms of the statute, as well 
as the hierarchical instincts of Pius IX, stood in his way. 
The pope had never yet been able to arrive at an agreement 
with his ministers on any ofifleial declaration. 

Finally, a man arose who undertook to reconcile the 
constitutional government of the state with the wording of 
the statute and the disposition of the pope. Pellegrino 
Rossi was one of the statesmen of that period who saw that 
constitutional formulas provided the only means of protect- 
ing the modern state both against the reactionary policy of 
absolution, and against the destructive tendencies of the 
republicans ; a man of honour, possessed of all the culture 
of the century, energetic and fearless. He pronounced the 
statute to be the foundation on which the building of 
freedom must be erected. In the negotiations concerning 
the league of constitutional Italian states, which was attract- 
ing attention at the moment, he rejected the extensive and 
unreasonable demands of Piedmont, and asserted the pre- 
eminence of the papacy, “ the only living greatness which 
Italy possesses.” On this basis he proposed to restore the 
public order which had been destroyed. But people would 
not hear of any federation of the old type, a union of the 
spiritual power with the constitutional system ; and the fact 
that Rossi appeared capable of carrying it through, com- 
bined with his stern severity and the success with which he 

1 As Rossi, in a postbumous essay (printed in Farini), expresses it, 
** Spiaceva la giterra : non fu nb dichiarata n^ impedita. II paese fe 
jin po* la guerra ; il papa s^jrvb Ja pace.*' 
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exercised the power of the state, aroused popular passions 
against him. The system which had been overthrown in 
France during the revolution of February should not be 
established in Rome. As Rossi was ascending the steps 
of the Cancellaria to open the new session of Parliament, 
on November 15, 1848, he was stabbed by a dagger, and 
killed on the spot. In the assembly not a word of sym- 
pathy for him was heard. 

In the catastrophe which had befallen his minister the 
pope found that he was to share. At the first resistance 
which he made to the demands of the excited populace, in 
connection with the formation of a new ministry and tlic 
Italian question, he was besieged in his palace ; bullets fell 
in his ante-room, and one of the prelates belonging to his 
court was shot. In this tumult he agreed to everything that 
was wanted, but failed, nevertheless, to pacify the people. 
When the proposal was made to the deputies that they should 
affirm their dependence on the holy father who had boon 
thus outraged, the result was that, after several speeches on 
both sides, it was rejected. Hereupon the pope resolved 
to save himself from further compulsion by flight ; and with 
the help of the foreign ambassadors who were present, he 
succeeded, on November 24, in crossing into Neapolitan 
territory, and escaping to Gaeta, whither already more than 
one of his predecessors had fled. Here a court soon 
assembled round him, consisting of emigrants ancl dij)l0“ 
matists, who acknowledged him as the head of the Catholic 
world. 

In Rome, on the other hand, after the flight of the pope, 
the constitutional rtgbne could not be continued. 

By the votes of the deputies, a junta was chosen to 
take over the government ; and they did take it over, ac- 
knowledging at the same time that they had no legal basis, 
and declaring that they only accepted the office until such 
time as a constituent assembly should have duly deliberated 
concerning the regulation of affairs.'^ 

As there was now no sovereign power in the state, the 
idea of national sovereignty came to the front. After a few 

* “ Dicliiariamo di assumere un tanto uffizio provistn'iamente c 
temporaneamente,*’ 20th December, 1848. 
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days a national assembly was announced, “ to give the state 
a regular, stable, and comprehensive organization according 
to the wishes of the nation or the majority of the nation ; 
it was to be based on universal suffrage and direct elections. 
In spite of the censure of the Church, under penally of 
which the pope forbade participation in these elections, they 
were carried out ; and, as was boasted at the time, with an 
absence of disturbance such as had seldom been met with 
elsewhere. 

The first sitting of the national assembly took place on 
February 5, 1849. A motion was brought forward to leave 
the decision concerning the future form of government to a 
constituent assembly of the whole of Italy. But the Roman 
assembly had far too strong a belief in its own rights, and 
refused to submit itself to an uncertain future. Of its own 
authority it passed a resolution affirming that the papacy 
had lapsed, both in law and in fact, to the government of 
the Roman state, and that the state should renew the glorious 
name of the Roman Republic* Its relations with the rest of 
Italy were to be in conformity with their common nationality. 
A violent contrast of ideas was apparent. Forsaking the 
pope, who attributed his temporal possessions to a special 
disposition of God for the independence of the Church, they 
laid down the doctrine that the sovereignty was an eternal 
right of the people; the republican idea arose out of the 
ruins of the ecclesiastical domination. There was, however, 
no desire to banish the pope from Rome altogether. The 
formula was adopted at that time, which has since been 
often repeated, that he should receive . every guarantee ne- 
cessary for the exercise of the spiritual power. 

But Pius IX was not yet brought so low that he should 
submit to the elevation of the former subjects of the Church 
to be its patrons ; he felt that there was enough power and 
support around him to enable him to renew the struggle. 
He had let the Italian idea drop, lest it should conflict with 
his position at the head of the universal Church ; and in the 
misfortune into which he had fallen in consequence, he 
appealed for help to the Catholic powers, Austria was just 
rousing herself for a new campaign against Charles Albert, 
which was to end ip his fuin, But ip order that Austria 
vop. ih 2 ^ 
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might not become all-powerful in Italy, France took up 
arms against the Roman republic, which was allied with the 
king. The Austrians took Bologna and Ancona ; the French 
troops advanced against Rome. On the day on which the 
Roman republic announced on the Capitolinc Flill the new 
constitution, which asserted the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people, the French marched across the Iconic Sisto 
in order to restore the capital of the Catholic world to the 
sovereignty of the head of the Church, in accordance with 
the fervent wishes of all Catholics ” ^ 

The republic was thereupon dissolved, and the manage- 
ment of the civil order transferred to a commission of 
cardinals, nominated by the pope. In the spring of 1850 
Pius IX returned to Rome and renewed the institutions of 
his earlier years — council of state, consulta, municipal and 
provincial colleges, — so that a not inconsiderable share in 
the administration still fell to the laity. The chief power in 
the state, however, in every branch, including home and 
foreign affairs, the administration of justice, education, and 
the control of the press, was again entrusted to the higher 
clergy, whose former privileges were restored to them. 

It was a victory of clergy over laity, of monarchical over 
republican principles, above all, of the sympathy of zealous 
Catholics with their head, over national Italian aspirations. 
And at once, after this interruption, the authority of the 
Church arose to new growth : the struggle . itself brought it 
unexpected advantage. 

Once before in earlier times the Spanish government 
had taken the initiative in promoting an agreement amotig 
Catholics. It now adopted the same course, and did its 
utmost to produce a favourable result. In 1851 a concordat 
was signed completing the compact between Spain and the 
papacy, about which negotiations had been in progress for 
two or three years. Even in Spain ecclesiastical property 
had been put up to auction, property which, as an earlier 
allocution observes, remained in the possession of the Church 
under the rule of unbelievers. A stop had already been 
put to this sequestration by provisional agreements, the 
validity of which, however, was afterwards invariably called 
^ Oudinot^s Proclamation. 
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in question. ^ The concordat contained a definite settlement 
of this question. Perhaps two-thirds of this property was 
reserved to the Church, and the pope acquiesced in the 
loss of the remainder. On^ the other hand, he had the 
triumph of raising the Catholic religion once more to undis- 
puted supremacy in Spain and her colonies, and of subject- 
ing public instruction to the absolute control and guidance 
of the priesthood. 

In passing wc may remark that in the colonies which 
had seceded, the Free States of South America, with whom 
treaties were concluded, Catholicism was recognized as th# 
religion of the stale, though not to the exclusion of other 
religions, and to the bishops was secured the control of the 
press and of education, in matters connected with religion, 
and free intercourse with the pope. 

From the restoration of the empire in France, consider- 
ing who the founder was, a revival of imperialistic aims 
might have been expected ; and some such expressions of 
opinion were heard, but they were not listened to, and for 
the present affairs took an opposite turn. The clergy assumed 
a bold attitude, thus securing the position they had just 
won against the revolutionary movement, which was to be 
feared from a continuance of a republican form of govern- 
ments They held Napoleon in high esteem, because, while 
still president, he had contributed largely by his influence 
and his troops to the restoration of the pope in Rome. 
General approval was aroused by his attachment to the 
Catholic church, which came to light during his travels.^ 
He spoke, they said, like a Constantine ; and in this spirit 
he was accepted by the clergy. The clerical party believed 
that they had themselves laid the train for the deed of 
December 2 they helped to legalize it by the unanimous 
vote of their adherents. The bishops attached themselves 
to the new imperial power, which saw in their popular 
repute and influence one of its strongest supports, and 
found itself once more under obligations to ecclesiastical 
interests. Cardinals took their places in the imperial senate ; 

' Compare Veuillot, Le Pape ct la Diplomatic, x86r, p. 14. 

^ [The miip c>f Dec. 2, 1851, Iw which Louis Napoleon 
becaiuo President. He proclaimed himself Emperor in 1852.— Trs,] 
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consideration was shewn in the budget to ecclesiastical needs, 
even down to village churches ; nominations to bishoprics 
were not made without consultation with the Roman court.^ 

A similar and still more striking change in favour of the 
papacy took place in the third great Catholic power in 
Europe, the Austrian empire. 

The March revolution in Vienna, which ^ overthrew the 
old despotism, gradually appeared to the higher clergy in 
the light of a deliverance. For the enactments of Joseph 1 1 
were still in force, which placed the clergy under the strict 
supervision of the state in regard to their inner discii)lino, 
their educational work, their dotation, and their connection 
with Rome. In Austria also people were asking what was 
the meaning of the freedom which had been proclaimed, if 
the Church was not also free. At the diet of Kremsior the 
Austrian bishops presented comprehensive demands ; they 
even proposed a concordat, in order to put an end to the 
one-sided legislation of the temporal government. The 
delegates, however, to whom the power of the Church 
appeared rather too strong than too weak, refused to listen 
to them, and the diet, fearing for the religious treaties and 
the freedom of individuals, rejected the proposals (March 
I, 1849), maintained the principles of the edicts of 
Joseph XL^ But what was refused by the diet was readily 
granted by the government, which a few days later put 
an end to it. During the negotiations at Gaiita at the 
same time the question of the abrogation of the enactments 
of Joseph II, which were displeasing to the pope, were 
discussed.® The restoration of the pope in his territory, 
and closer intercourse with the Austrian episcopacy, went 
hand in hand. For the sudden convulsion of the cmj)irc by 
popular disturbances from which it seemed specially secure, 
was attributed to the lack of religious feeling, resulting from 
these hindrances to clerical activity. The inii)crial govern* 
ment believed that support to its own authority would be 

^ So wc are assured by la Guerronniere, who was in a position to 
know : La France, Rome et I’ltalie, p. 18. 

^ Springer, Gcschichlc von Ocstreich, ii. 613, 

® I'he allocution of April 20, 1849, expresses the sure hope, ‘*chc 
vengono eliminate cln quel impero alciine niashiuie riprovate sempr^ 
dejla sede apostolica,*^ ' ^ 
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provided by the unimpeded co-operation of the local eccle- 
siastical powers with those at Rome. The concordat which 
was agreed to some time afterwards (in the year 1 85 5) was the 
result of these views. The state restored to the clergy the 
prerogatives which they “ were entitled to by divine ordi- 
nance and by Catholic precepts” — free communication with 
Rome, and, above all, effective control of education and 
religious instruction. No one could be blind to the oppo" 
sltion which this must arouse in the country; but both 
internal political antagonism and the prevailing opinion led 
in this direction, and it also appeared to promise a consider- 
able accession of prestige to the imperial power both in Italy 
and in Germany. The Roman Curia and the Austrian epis- 
copacy were joined together in the closest connection ; they 
combined in the desire and in the hope of carrying out the 
provisions of the ('ouncil of Trent in their entirety after the 
lapse of three hundred ycars.^ 

The movement in Austria was different in character from 
what took place in France and Spain. Here the advance- 
ment of Catholic ideas was more popular, and in accordance 
with the views of the legislative assemblies; in France, 
indeed, the opposition, so far as that term can be used, had 
made this policy their own. The general result was, never- 
theless, the same ; the hierarchy won, through the renewed 
understanding with the three powers, a firm support which 
gave it an increase of self-esteem. The idea of the unity of 
the (.')hurch, based on the primacy of the bishop of Rome, has, 
indeed, hardly ever been more distinctly expressed than it 
was by Pius IX ; “ through him speaks the apostle, on whom 
the Church is founded ; he is the living authority, who in all 
disputes gives an infallible decision ; from the throne of 
Peter proceeds the unity of the priesthood; round it the 
believing world must assemble ” 

And how strongly the bishops were inclined to yield to 
these claims appeared in the year 1854, when a new dogma 
was promulgated. The doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary and of her freedom from original 
sin had arisen in the days when the hierarchy was all- 

^ Brief of June 1, 1863, in Schrader, Pius IX als Papst und als 
KSnig, p, 132 . 
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powerful, but even then it had been rejected by the niost 
distinguished authorities, whose opinion had been followed 
by the Church. Powerful popes in later times had appnwed 
of the doctrine, but had gone no further ; Pope Pius IX set 
about, on the strength of his own authority, to stamp it as a 
dogma of the Church. Bishops assembled from all parts of 
the inhabited globe ; but they did not form a council ; what 
the pope announced as the revealed truth they accepted 
implicitly as such; never had the infallibility of the pope 
appeared more absolute, though it was not yet a definite 
dogma. The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is the 
corner-stone of the cult of the Virgin, and on it the heart of 
Pius IX was set. He introduced a new office for it, and 
founded a new mass. 

The papacy possessed undoubtedly the most monarchical 
and the most coherent organization then existing in the 
world; and every day it spread further and further over 
the earth’s surface. By the side of the South American 
churches, in which the religious ideas of Philip II were per- 
petuated, a new hierarchical system was being erected in the 
democratic states of North America, W'herc within a few 
years two new archbishoprics and twenty bishoprics were 
f^oLinded. Ecclesiastical foundations followed the exten- 
sion of commerce and of settlements into California and 
Australasia ; and no hesitation was felt in keeping the estab- 
lishments of an earlier epoch on the coasts of Africa and in 
the East Indies in the old subordination to Rome. In Central 
Asia six new bishoprics >vere founded with Armenian- 
Catholic rites, and through the whole world, up to the 
Arctic circle, apostolic prefects and vicars were ai)pointed 
in large numbers. 

The pope claimed to be regarded as the father and 
teacher of all Christians and at the same time the head of tlic 
whole Church, and he was not unsuccessful in individual 
conversions — for the idea of community and infallibility 
meets a religious need of the human heart, and the earnest 
converts were full of propagandist zeal ; but in the presence 
of the divergent formulas of the other great religious bodies 
his attempts to make good his claim failed. *^Hoar my 
voice,” he cried, ^^all you in the East, who call yourselves 
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Qiristians, but have no communion with the Roman church ! ” 
He adjured them by the salvation of their souls to yield their 
assent.^ But from the answers which he received from 
the Oriental patriarchs, we may conclude that the latter were 
mindful fat more of the old animosities than of the old com- 
miinion ; they reproached the Roman church both with the 
arbitrary imprisonment of men of learning in the middle 
ages and with the violence of their present propaganda. 

^ lurning to the West, the pope made preparations to 
unite those of the Catholic faith in Protestant countries, 
^ich as Holland and England, into special provinces of the 
Chuich. In hiiigland Pius IX, in the hope of again restor- 
ing the Catholic faith in that thriving land,” established, 
without consulting the government, a hierarchy consisting of 
an aichbishop and twelve suffragan bishops, all deiiving their 
titles from ^their English sees— the archbishop from West- 
minster. Ihc now archbishop was at the same time a 
cardinal of the Roman church, and he trusted that Catholic 
Itnghnd has been restox'cd to its orbit in the ecclesiastical 
firmament from which its light has long vanished, and 
begins now anew its course of regularly adjusted action 
round the centre of unity, the source of jurisdiction, of 
light, and of vigour.” 

But for centuries the English people had fought for this 
very object — to shut out the authority of the pope from the 
land ; and when this was accomplished they had, nevertheless, 
firmly upheld the claim that they were truly Catholic and 
had not in principle separated themselves from the universal 
Church. The share of ecclesiastical power which is reserved 
to the crown is part of the constitution of the country. 
What was thought of this innovation can, therefore, be 
imagined. The highest government officials and the lowest 
classes of the people, clergy and laity, Anglicans and 
Dissenters, were united in opposition to it. They saw in it 
an attack by the pope on the country, such as bad often 
been attempted in earlier times, but had apparently long 
been given up. Was the cause of the hostility, or, at least, 
lack of regard, underlying the scheme, really, as was said, 
the indiflference, to say the least, of England at the time of 
the restoration of the pope in Rome? The immediate 
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result was to place the government in a position of no little 
perplexity. They were obliged to do something, but at the 
same time it was necessary in warding off the danger to 
safeguard the principle of religious freedom inherent in the 
constitution. In consequence, the bill which was passed 
was concerned solely with the secular aspect of the question ; 
it merely forbade the assumption of the arbitrarily distributed 
titles, and indeed such an aggression could not have been 
endured with impunity, even by any Catholic country. This, 
however, was not the whole result. Moderate as wore the 
measures adopted, it was made clear that a conversion on 
the scale expected in Rome was out of the question ; the 
Protestant faith was shewn to be the religion of the nation, 
which did not allow itself to be led astray by the apostasy of 
a few individuals. And further, we may ask whether English 
policy in the immediate future was not influenced by the 
papal aggression — whether it did not give expression to the 
bad feeling aroused by it among the people and their leaders ? 

But it was the dissensions prevailing among the German 
Protestants on which the highest hopes of the Propaganda 
were based. How often were they told tliat their Church 
organization was on the point of dissolution, and that its 
ruin was inevitable; as though Protestantism had ever 
existed without internal strife, which, indeed, so far as it is 
based on active assimilation of religious ideas, is inherent in 
its very nature. The antagonistic tendencies were success- 
fully held in check by a deep-seated feeling of community, 
and by the great efforts which were made to translate this feel- 
ing into action. The contemptuous utterances of opponents 
contributed to bring to the knowledge of Protestants the 
historic claims of their faith. The astute prince who then 
sat upon the throne of Prussia conceived of Protestantism 
as a special form of Christianity, on an equality with all 
other forms. And whatever judgment is passed on transient 
circumstances and opinions, it is impossible to estimate too 
highly the value of Protestant German scholarship. Not only 
is it so firmly established as to be able to despise all attack, 
but, raising itself above all petty quarrels, it exercises a daily 
increasing influence on the learning of Catholics, who feel 
themselves more nearly allied to it in its method and results 
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than to the Roman canons. Theological reseai’ch, however, 
without the supervision of the ecclesiastical power/ is con- 
trary to the established conception of the apostolic pre- 
rogative of the pope. 

Thus the opposing influences — lay and clerical, national 
and universal, scientific and social — ^fill men^s minds with 
continual agitation on the subject of the papacy, which still 
fonns a centre of controversy. The mighty faith of earlier 
times, the faith that could remove mountains, is no longer a 
factor to be reckoned with on either side; we see only 
continual encounters, advance and retreat, attack and de- 
fence, action and reaction. There is constant change; 
different elements combine together and separate again; 
every extravagant sentiment is succeeded by its exact oppo- 
site ; extremes work together. One characteristic of the 
struggle is the continual influence of the past, which has 
become a living memory. Every controversy which has 
ever disturbed the world in this connection has again broken 
out — such as the contentions with regard to the councils and 
the heretics, the mediaeval power of the emperors and the 
popes, reformatory ideas and the Inquisition, religion and 
philosophy. And, diffused through and influencing the 
whole,- like an all-pervading ferment, is the spirit of the age, 
struggling among violent dissensions towards unknown goals, 
self-confident yet ever unsatisfied. 

Against the extension of ecclesiastical organization 
already noticed must be set some occurrences which were 
very disadvantageous to the Roman court. 

In the north, in the lands bordering on the countries 
professing the Greek faith, the Roman church suffered an 
irreparable loss, such as it had not experienced since the 
Reformation. Two million united Greeks were brought 
back under the guidance of their bishops to the Greek 
' church, to which their ancestors belonged. And when the 
revolt of the l^oles assumed a religious character, and the 
clergy themselves took up arms, they found opposed to them 
among the Russians the religious impulse which underlies 

^ *'Ecclcsiftsiicac potestatis, ad quam proprio ac nalivo jure unice 
pertinet advigilare et clirigerc tbeologicarum praesertim rerum doctri* 
aam.” Pius IX to the Archbishop ot Munich, March 2r, 1863, 
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their national feeling. The suppression of tho_ rising was 
accompanied not only by restrictions on Catliolicisin, but by 
actual persecution, resulting at last in an open breach with 
Rome. 

Of still more importance than this was the struggle in 
which the papacy became involved in Italy itself— a struggle 
on matters of principle, both spiritual and temporal. ^ 

While Pius IX had restored, as far as possible, the 
authority of the clergy in temporal matters, Piedmont, 
w^here constitutional formulas had held their ground, took 
steps to overthrow, or to confine within the narrowest limits, 
the ancient influence of the priesthood. A beginning was 
made by withdrawing higher education from the siii^crvision 
of the bishops. Shortly afterwards, at the University of 
Turin, a doctrine found favour which was diametrically 
opposed to the papal claims; the authority of the Church, it 
was said, possessed no other justification beyond what was 
conceded to it by the state, and even this could bo abro- 
gated.^ Accepting this theory, the legislative power in 
Piedmont declared, in the year 1850, that the bishops' 
tribunals, the immunity of the clergy, the right of sanctuary, 
and the acquisition of mortmain, were illegal. In vain the 
highest ecclesiastic in the country endeavoured to raise up 
religious odium against this enactment ; he suffered for his 
opposition by banishment. The tribute of the golden cuj) was 
paid no longer ; and, in spite of all the proclamations of the 
Roman court in 1852, civil marriage was legali/ed. Some 
time afterwards the decisive step was taken and the convents 
and ecclesiastical communities dissolved. 

The definite intention was to introduce into the territories 
of Sardinia and Piedmont, by means of legislation, the 
ecclesiastical conditions which had been evolved in France 
by the stress of the revolution. Austria had set aside the 
laws of the Emperor Joseph, and Piedmont was imitating her. 

Under these circumstances, no course was open to the 
Roman Curia but once more to unsheathe its ecclesiastical 
weapons. The sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
against all and sundry, who had taken part — or should in 
future take part — in the attack on clerical property, either as 
J. N. Nuylz, Juris ecdcsiasdd institationcs, 
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members of the chambers or as officials. But this ban was 
almost too comprehensive to be effective } and meanwhile a 
change took place in the European situation. 

The government of Sardinia and Piedmont secured 
powerful support through joining the alliance of the powers 
against Russia in the complications of the Crimean War. 
At the Congress of Paris, which took place in the spring of 
1856, they did not find that their reforms required any long 
jiLstiilcation ; on the contrary, they were able to take' the 
initiative in denouncing the papal government before the 
forum of the powers. They stated that of all the promises 
made at the time of the restoration of the pope, not one had 
really been fully carried out; but the temper of the people 
was so excited on the matter that it would never be possible 
to remove the Austrian troops, which were still in the 
legations. And yet while they remained in the Papal States 
and Centra.! Italy, no balance of power was possible in Italy; 
th(*.y were contrary to the spirit of the treaties of 1815.’- 
Piedmont suggested that administrative independence should 
be given to the legations, axid that the government should be 
secularized after the model of Napoleon I. 

In the spring of 1857 Pius IX undertook a journey into 
(/enlral Italy. It was observed that in territories not under 
his government, where he appeared merely as pope, he was 
received with enthusiasm ; in his own dominion, on the other 
hand, with noticeable coolness ; the addresses with which he 
was greeted contained bitter complaints. No one doubted 
that on the first opportunity a revolt would take place. 

The whole situation in the Papal States was still based 
on the understanding between Austria and France ; it was 
upset from its foundations when — on account of these very 
Piedmontese and Italian affairs — misunderstandings arose 
between the two powers, followed by dissensions, and 
finally, in 1859, by the outbreak of war. Thus, as soon as 
the Austrians, after their first losses, evacuated the Papal 
States in order to save Lombardy, the revolt broke out 
immediately, first in Bologna, where the papal government 
was replaced by a junta, and afterwards in the neighbouring 
provinces. A national assembly, based on universal suffrage, 
* Notes des plcnipotcntiaircs sardes, March 27, and April i6, 1856. 
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was called together. Its first decree (September i, 1859) 
was in accord with the resolution which was the first act of 
the constituent assembly in Rome ten years before ; relying 
on the rights of the people, it declared that the temporal 
power of the pope had ceased to exist. On this occasion, 
however, there was no further adoption of republican prin- 
ciples ; on the contrary, the provinces expressed their wish 
to be united with Piedmont, who came fonvarcl as the 
champion of a great idea which captivated their minds — the 
idea of the unity of Italy. In earlier times the popes them- 
selves seemed to be resolved to realize this conception ; 
even Pius IX had been tempted to raise the banner of 
unity j but now the whole weight of this great ijrinciple was 
directed against Rome. Modena, Parma, and Tuscany shook 
themselves free from their Austrian and Bourbon rulers anti 
joined Piedmont, and Lombardy, which had been conquered 
by the French, was also handed over to join the confedera- 
tion. Thus the Italian idea, with this strength behind Jt, 
became a living force, and secured for itself a future. The 
French government demanded from the pope that he should 
recognize the independence of the revolted provinces, even 
if only ill the form of a Piedmontese vicariate, l)ut tliat at 
the same time he should introduce the reforms already 
resolved upon in the remaining provinces, in return for which 
the Catholic powers would guarantee these provinces to him, 
and would help him to uphold his authority over them with 
money and troops.^ 

Pius IX rejected these proposals entirely; for the accept- 
ance of the guarantee for a portion of his territory would 
involve giving up the revolted provinces, and to this he 
would never consent. He even thought that he could still 
overcome his difficulties with his own troops. 

Yet what an undertaking this was, in the midst of a 
population on the verge of revolt, without allies, in the 

^ The proposals concerning the lost provinces and those which were 
still retained, though not made simultaneously, nevertheless hang 
together. The latter were made conditional on the former being 
carried out, though perhaps more stress was laid on the vicariate than on 
the separation, as appears from a note of Cardinal AntoneJli, April 14, 
i860. 
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presence of a determined enemy, who was fighting for the 
principle of nationality, and had the moral support of 
the chief European powers ! Events developed quickly. As 
soon as opportunity offered, the revolted provinces, by an 
almost unanimous plebiscite, declared in favour of union with 
Piedmont, which was carried out. By April, i860, it was 
l)ossil)le to open a parliament, in w'hich Central Italy partici- 
pated. The revolt then spread to the Marches and Umbria ; 
here and there feelings of municipal independence were 
aroused, only to yield to Italian unity. Against the strength 
of this idea the troops collected by the pope for the preser- 
vation of ecclesiastical principles could do nothing. The 
])apal regiments refused to act, as soon as they came in sight 
of the Piedmontese. Everywhere, wherever they had a free 
hand, they planted the tricolour and demanded annexation; 
the capital itself was only saved by the presence of the 
Trench troops. For these, however, another great danger 
arose from the course of events. The King of Sardinia took 
the title of King of Italy, and his chief minister expressed 
the opinion that the new kingdom could not be looked upon 
as founded until it had Rome as its capital This claim 
afterwards formed one of the most important points of discus- 
sion in Eranco-Italian politics, while at the same time it was 
continually influenced by the changes in European relations ; 
for already Italy was a power which had to be taken into 
consideration in all political calculations. 

Dissatisfied with what was happening in the north, the 
French emperor in 1864 found it advisable to strengthen his 
understanding with Italy. A new recognition of Italian unity 
underlay his proposal to make Florence the capital of the 
Italian kingdom ; but this only postponed without settling the 
important question. The French emperor, in the Convention 
of September, 1864, promised to recall his troops from Rome 
within two years, in which time the pope would be able 
again to collect a sufficient military force to maintain internal 
order. The Italians, on the other hand, pledged themselves 
neither to attack the papal state in its present boundaries, 
nor to allow it to be attacked.^ The policy of the French 

* In the negotiations on the subject great difficulty was caused by 
ope word, the interpretation pf which touched the question of the 
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emperor was founded on his desire to maintain good rela- 
tions with Italy, and at the same time not to break with the 
pope. The first was necessitated by his European relations, 
the other by the influence of papal authority throughout 
France. He thought that it was possible to effect a recon- 
ciliation between Rome and the new Italian kingdom, based 
on a modification by the pope of the principles he had 
hitherto upheld ; this would have the most salutary results 
for the whole Catholic world ; the pope would recognize the 
liberal ideas on which most governments were founded, and 
give believers a proof that the Catholic religion acknow- 
ledged and supported the progress of the human race* This 
was really to ask too much of the pope, at the moment when 
the ideas which he was to sanction were imperilling his 
existence. How could he acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the people, which had declared him deposed, or the unity 
of Italy, which threatened to rob him of liis temporal 
possessions ? 

To all suggestions concerning the Papal States, the i>opc 
invariably opposed the principle of the unity of the Church 
and his pontifical duty; ^‘for the rights of the papal 
see could not be renounced as could the rights of a 
temporal dynasty ; they were the possession of the Catholics ; 
if he abandoned them, he would injure the whole body, 
break the oath by which he was bound, and at the same 
time admit principles which must be fatal to all sovereigns.^' 
So he once wrote to the emperor of the French.^ Upon the 
rebels and usurpers of the revolted provinces he did not 
hesitate to pronounce the great excommunication in the 
resounding words of the traditional formulas, with special 
reference to the decrees of the Council of Trent. In tlic 
brief which contained it he pointed out that, among the 
varying interests of princes, it was one of the wisest dispen- 
sations of providence to grant to* the pope of Rome a 

existence of the papal throne itself. The Italians did not bind them- 
selves, as was originally expected of them, to respect the papal stiue, 
as it then was ; for they would then have prejudiced the strtuig inward 
movements in favour of unity, which existed in the stale ; they only 
agreed not to attack it themselves. 

^ The encyclical of January 19, i86o, contains a communication on 
the subject. 
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temporal dominion, and with it political independence : for it 
would not be right that the Catholic church should have 
cause for anxiety lest the administration of its public 
business should bo dependent upon foreign and secular 
inlluence : consequently it was necessary that the govern- 
ment of the Papal States, with every care for the well-being 
of its subjects, should still have an ecclesiastical character/^ 

Prom time to time festivities took place in Rome, in 
which once again appeared the mysticism of the early 
papacy mingling heaven and earth together. At Whitsun- 
tide, 1862, a number of monks, who more than two and a 
half centuries before had met with martyrs’ deaths in Japan, 
were canonised, expressly for this reason, “ because the 
Church in these times of trial needs new intercessors with 
God.”^ In the great assembly of bishops who came together 
for this purpose — they numbered 240 — the immediate diffi- 
culties wore discussed. The bishops expressed their satis- 
faction tliat they were able once again to come, themselves 
independent, to the independent pope and king, and their 
finn conviction that the pope must not become cither the 
subject or the guest of another sovereign ; he must have his 
residence in his own territory, his own kingdom. When 
Pius declared that he would give up his life rather than 
abandon this cause, the cause of God, of justice, and of the 
Church, they signified their willingness to share with him 
imprisonment and death in support of his claims. 

^ It is true that the bishops were not unanimous in this 
opinion ; but by far the greater majority agreed in rejecting 
all negotiations with reference to the Papal States; the 
Catholic episcopacy approved the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Holy Father. 

In the lower ranks of the clergy, indeed, other opinions 
found utterance ; well-known Church historians of orthodox 
reputation declared against the temporal power of the pope, 
and the current literature of the day was unfavourable to 
his claims* Nor did the Convention of September, 1864, 
restore to the pope the security on which the authority 

* Literac apostoHcae, quibus majoris cxcommunicationis poena 
infligatur invasoribus et usurpatoribns aliquot provinciarum pontificiac 
ditionis. 
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of his predecessors had rested for many centuries, Far from 
it. It was concluded without his liaving taken part in the 
deliberations. After consulting the cardinals, he hesitated 
to make a pronouncement on the subject; in his heart of 
hearts he was busy with schemes for securing general accept- 
ance once more for the old fundamental principles of the 
Church, and his advisers, especially the Jesuit fathers, tnr- 
couraged him in these resolves* It was determined to meet the 
hostile spirit of the age with a comprehensive and authentic 
declaration, and to this end, on December, 8, 1864, an 
encyclical was issued, to which was appended a list of 
prevalent errors already condemned by the pope himself* 
The innovations in Piedmont were specially^ indicated ; l)Ut 
a series of the most far-reaching principles in opposition to 
the theory of the omnipotence of the state was also added, ^ 
If it was accepted that the state must be governed without 
reference to religion, the conclusion was that the Catholic 
church only deserved protection in so far as any injury to 
it might disturb the public peace; the official publications 
of the head of the Church were subjected to the promulga- 
tion of the temporal power, without which no efficacy was 
allowed to them; the ecclesiastical communities and the 
prescribed holy days were done away with, because it was 
so ordered by the new administration ; the education of the 
young was removed from the supervision of the priests, as 
though the latter stood in the way of the progress of know- 
ledge and civilization, while thus full scope was given only 
to pernicious opinions. The bishops were urged to coun- 
teract these ideas by inculcating the teaching of the earliest 
popes, that the Catholic faith is the foundation of all stales. 

For it had already been maintained that the Church had 
no right to punish those who despised its ordinances ; the 
binding force of the decree of the Council of Trent concern- 
ing the Papal States was disputed, since it was based on 
a combination of the clerical and secular order of things ; 
the divine right of an independent ecclesiastical power was 
altogether denied. While rejecting these theories, riu,s IX 
at the same time upheld the tradition of his predecessors, 

^ A long scries of propositions in the Syllabus is taken from the 
papal brief of August ;?6, 1851, whicji wa? directed against Nuyts* 
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who had always claimed for the Church a salutary authority 
over nations and princes, and defended his own political 
status. In the learned theological manner peculiar to him, 
he proceeded to seek out the causes of the general disorder, 
and discovered them in the exaltation of reason over revela- 
tion, and in the theory that the highest law lay in the 
expressed will of the people ; freedom of conscience and of 
worship was considered as the inborn right of every man, 
unrestrained freedom of the press as necessary to every 
well-ordered state,* Protestantism was declared to be an 
ecclesiastical system under which it was possible to live in 
a manner pleasing to God. Pius IX, on the contrary, did 
not allow that those who were outside the Catholic church 
could hope for everlasting salvation ; firmly maintaining the 
])rcrogative of the papal throne to convene a General 
Council, he condemned the very idea of referring disputed 
(questions to a National C'ouncil; he again expressed his 
disapproval of the Bible societies, the most genuine product 
of the religious spirit of old England, and also of civil 
marriage, which modern legislation demanded; he defended 
the practice of celibacy. 

The sensation caused by this pronouncement can easily 
be imagined. How often had the wish been expressed, 
even by ecclesiastics, that the pope would reconcile himself 
to liberal ideas! The assumption that he would do so 
y)rovokcd the renewed sympathy extended to him in 
France,’* and expressed by the emperor. But the now 
encyclical showed that the assumption was unfounded. 
'The pope rejected, if not actually in every detail, still in 
the main, the whole system of modern conceptions and 
theories which have become the settled convictions of 
mankind at the present day. 

With traditional self-assertion, the papacy opposed itself 
to the advancing waves of politics and opinions ; whether 
it would give way before them or offer resistance was one 
of the great questions of the century. 

* Dupanloup, Convention de 15 Sept, et VEncyclique dc 8 
Decbr,, challenges only the false and exaggerated declarations of the 
encyclical. In his famous “Discours sur la question Romainc” 
(April, 1865) M, Thiers states that he regrets the encyclicah 
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9. THE VATICAN COUNCII. 

Pius IX himself was not disposed to face unaided the 
struggle on which he was entering. He thought that ho 
could support his pronouncements by the authority^ of a 
General Council, such as, though in earlier times it had 
usually opposed the papacy, yet had also on occasion 
rendered it the greatest services. On December 6, 1864, 
during a sitting of the congregation of rites, the pope 
interrupted the business on band, and ordered the officials 
present to retire, in order to make a special communication 
to the cardinals who were taking part in the proceeding. 
For a long time, he told them, he had been occupied with 
an idea which concerned the well-being of the whole Church 
— the idea of convening a General Council, in order by 
this extraordinary measure to provide for the extraordinary 
needs of the Christian soul. He requested the cardinals to 
forward him their judgments on the subject. After thus 
broaching the question, the officials were recalled and 
ordinary business resumed. But this request was made not 
only to the cardinals present at the congregation, but to all 
members of the sacred college. In due course twenty-one 
opinions were sent in, of which by far the greater number 
approved of the pope's proposal, only two being unfit vourablc. 

The conviction, which chiefly conduced to this result, 
was that the antagonism of the ideas then predominant to 
the doctrines of the papal throne, and the distrcs.scd con- 
dition of the Church in general, rendered necessary the 
application of the most extreme remedies, since the con- 
demnation of prevalent errors by the pope alone was not 
sufficient to bring about the desired result. As the teaching of 
Luther had been condemned by the pope, but the condemna- 
tion did not become effective until adopted and confirmed 
by the Council of Trent, so it was necessary now to oppose 
a similar bulwark to the false doctrines which had meanwhile 
arisen. The cardinals again mention Jansenism; but that 
heresy was of too little consequence at that time to be 
a matter of anxiety. The chief object? of their concern 
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were the philosophical doctrines which had originated a 
century before and were supported by the secular power, 
in direct opposition to the teaching of the Church; for the 
latter is based on revealed truth, while the former are the 
in-esuniptuous creations of independent human thought. 
\Vliile^ Pius IX stretched his conception of divine right and 
of divine influence so far as to declare the possession of the 
States of the Church by the Holy See to be a sacred and 
inalienable right, at that very time the intention had been 
formed, based on the opposing view, of robbing the pope 
of this territory. On all sides religious, and especially 
Catholic opinions, were attacked, and the whole of the 
episcopate, the teaching body in the Church, was affected 
by these tendencies. 

Pius IX received the favourable opinions of the cardinals 
with pleasure, and instituted a commission to make the 
necessary preparations for the convening of the council, 
'riieir first sitting was held in March, 1865. In November 
the nuncios in Paris, Munich, Vienna, Madrid, and Brussels 
were informed of the intention to summon a council ; they 
were requested to name such scholars as might be brought 
to Rome to arrange beforehand the work of the council. 
It was the intention of the pope that the matters fixed 
upon for deliberation should be discussed in the managing 
congr(‘gation, before the convening of the council was even 
announced. At the sitting of the congregation in May, 
1866, however, no agreement had yet been arrived at, and 
there followed a long interval of discussion, during which 
great events took place closely affecting the po]:)e*s position. 
The war between Austria and Prussia had been fought out ; 
the result of the battle of Sadowa was of decisive importance 
not only for Germany, but also for Italy. Venice fell to the 
King of Italy ; but he declared that his programme was not 
yet carried out, and repeated, what his ministers had long 
since asserted, that the unity of Italy demanded tlie 
incorporation of Rome in his kingdom. 

In the face of this intention, it may be asked upon what 
the continued existence of the I’apal States depended ; the 
answer is, the September convention alone, and this the 
French proceeded to carry out in earnest, In December, 
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1866, they retired from Rome, but before a year had passed, 
they found themselves obliged to return ; for it was almost 
impossible for the Italian government to withstand the 
national movement in favour of seizing the capitaL It had 
not provoked the popular aggression of the Garibaldians, 
but it appeared not unwilling to turn it to account and to 
overstep the boundaries of the Papal States, To counteract 
this, the French occupied Civith, Vecchia; the Garibaldians 
were repulsed by the French forces, and the pope was once 
more placed in possession of his dominions. Evidently, 
however, it was difficult for the pope to rely on a su])port 
of this nature, when the interests of the emperor in Italy, 
and the political changes which might influence him, were 
taken into account. 

During this period, the importance of the temporal 
power in the eyes of the Church received lively expression. 
Pius IX had again summoned the bishops from all parts of 
the world in large numbers to celebrate the eighteen 
hundredth anniversary of the apostles Peter and Paul. To 
the Church it seemed necessary that this celebration should 
take place in territory which was under no other rule but 
that of the supreme pontiff; or, as the bishoj)S expressed it, 
that the legitimate power of the pope should be upheld ; to 
the pope, they said, must be preserved the freedom of his 
power and the power of his freedom ; he must retain the 
means to exercise his high office ; the object of thcMr 
assembling was to support his territorial authority, whicli 
was attacked from all sides, and to demonstrate how indiS" 
pensable it was for the government of the Church. In 
danger from all quarters, and strengthened only by the 
united opinion of the bishops, the pope felt that the time 
was come, when he must definitely announce the convening 
of a General Council. To see in this resolve merely tlie 
idea of preserving the temporal power, W'-ould be to mi.s- 
understand his object. At bottom, it is true, the struggle 
was an Italian one — between the aspirations of the new 
kingdom towards unity, and the independent existence of 
an ecclesiastical state. But it attained a universal character 
from the fact that the Italian kingdom had taken hold of 
modern ideas and adopted them uncompromisingly, while 
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the papacy, on the other hand, intended to renew in their 
entirety and to sanction the doctrines of the Church, which 
stood in direct opposition to them. Now, if the bishops 
took^ the side of the pope-sovereign on the special matter, 
it might all the more be expected that they would uphold 
him on the wider question, which closely affected them- 
selves, There is an element of greatness in the fact of 
Pius IX, at the very moment when the secular power and 
the pressure of hostile and anti-ecclesiastical opinions 
threatened to deprive him of the remainder of his 
dominions, forming the resolve to give authoritative sanc- 
tion once more, by means of a general assembly of the 
Church, to the doctrines on which the papacy as a whole, 
as well as its temporal possessions, had rested from time 
immemorial j more especially since they were directly 
antagonistic to the existing situation of the secular pow'’ers. 
It was not only to the kingdom of Italy, nor to European 
policy, which had as good as abandoned the cause of the 
Papal States, but to the system of modern ideas by which 
the nations themselves had been transformed, that a strong 
opposition was to be offered on the part of the Church. 
The sovereignty of the people, with which the most eminent 
spokesmen of the pai)acy had once sympathized, now 
aroused the op])osition of the Church, since the ruler, 
against whom the doctrine was directed, was invested with 
the supreme ecclesiastical dignity. 

Thus the object of a General Council, from the point of 
view of the Church, was to protect the doctrines and the 
interests of the papacy, and to condemn those that were 
opposed to them, however widespread they might be. It 
was an act of isolation and hostility ; the theory on which 
the modern state— more or less affected by the Revolution — 
rests was to be destroyed, and its doctrinaire basis accord- 
ingly cut away from under it^ — at least in the opinion of 
the faithful. No one should be able to speak of tlie power- 
lessness of the Roman see. Its power is immeasurable, in 
so far as it has on its side the whole doctrinal system of the 
Church, which embraces hundreds of millions of living and 
thinking men and women. 

The deliberations of the preparatory congregation are 
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characteristic. It resumed its sittings on July 28, 1867, 
at the very moment when the Italian parliament again 
declared in favour of the principle of non-intervention, 
of the non-assistance of the pope by France ; and one^ ol 
the first questions which arose, was to what extent ruling 
sovereigns should be invited to take part in the council, 
according to the old custom. They had taken part in the 
Council of Trent even, and it is well known that this assembly 
of the Church owed its successful result to the agreennurt 
arrived at by a former Pius, the fourth in the lino, and the 
most eminent among the temporal rulers, especially the 
emperor and the king of Spain. Now also it had been 
proposed in the first sitting of the commission that the 
sovereigns should be invited to the council.^ Nevertheless, 
the objections to such a course were evident; for even the 
king of Italy, to whom the pope stood in direct and irrecon- 
cilable opposition^ would have to be invited. The com- 
mission expressed no opinion on the matter, but left it to 
the pope, who rejected it, not only for the reason just giv(5n, 
but because his whole heart was set on an exclusive assembly 
of the Church ; he would not in any way give confirmation 
to the theory that the Church was subject to the State. Jn 
the final version of the bull convening the council the good- 
will of the sovereigns was invoked, but their participation 
was not invited either directly or through representativt‘s.“ 
Yet another departure from the earlier custom was made 
in drawing up the bull of convocation. Paul 111 had caused 
his bull to be read in the consistory of the cardinals ; it was 
approved and signed by them. To Pius IX it ap[)eared 
sufficient that the bull should be examined by the conunis* 
sion, which consisted of his most trusted cardinals* It was 
never laid before the whole college ; the cardinals were only 
questioned as to the convenience of the time ai)j)ointcd,and 
replied with their placet. 

\ Proposal of Giannelli, in Cecconi, Rtoria clcil Ctmeilio ICcittuenko 
Vaticano, 23: ‘‘per pcrsuaderli a favorire il concilio etl iuviturli lul 
intervenir vi mediante i loro Lcgati,” 

® ‘‘Studiosissime uti deed catholicos principcs, iis coo[HT(mtur, 
quae in maiorem Dei gloriam ciusdemnue Concilil horuun 
queant,"’ This passage is explained by Cecconi, p. 124, m indirectly 
leaving the attendance of the sovereigns open. 
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What now were to be the mutual relations between the 
assembled dignitaries of the Church and the pope ? 

Nothing had caused greater opposition, at the reopening 
of the Council of Trent under Pius IV, than the claim that 
the propositions should proceed from the papal legates. 
The Spanish bishops especially had opposed it, at first 
indeed wnth the approval of the Catholic king, whose in- 
lluence on the council was exercised through the bishops 
devoted to his interests. A similar result was to be expected 
now, though on a smaller scale, and this must be avoided 
at all events. 

In convening the council, the pope nevertheless held 
fast to the conception of his primacy, which shut out all free 
debate. In the preliminary discussions of the managing com- 
mission this point of view was strongly insisted upon. From 
the idea of the primacy, invested by divine authority in the 
papal throne, the deduction w^as drawn that to the pope 
alone could belong the right of proposition. As the visible 
head of the mystic body of the Church, the successor of 
St. Peter is intrusted with the supreme care of the Christian 
flock. In assembling the bishops round his throne in these 
times of peril, when dangerous heresies are so widely dis- 
seminated, it is for him to announce to them the aim which 
ho has in view, and this he must do by proposition of the 
subjects to be discussed. 

The right of proposition was not entirely denied to the 
bishops • but they were obliged to communicate their pro- 
posals to the pope, or rather to the congregation convened 
for this purpose. When it was suggested that by this, method 
some good proposals might perhaps remain unconsidered, 
the reply was that every one should be content to have 
done his duty, and for the rest trust must be placed in 
divine providence. 

In earlier times, at the Lateran councils, special con- 
gregations had been formed for the examination of subjects 
of discussion ; but these congregations had been elected by 
the assembly itself. On this occasion the pope nomi- 
nated the members himself, in virtue of the onerous duty 
imposed upon him of guiding the deliberations of the 
council 
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It will be seen in what, light the idea of the council aj)- 
peared to the pope. He would have no secular interrcrcnco, 
either by sovereigns themselves or by their representatives. 
He even abstracted from the influence of the Roman Curia, 
as constituted in the cardinals. For he had no intention 
of evoking any independent expression of opinion. And 
though he convened the bishops, he allowed them no shted 
of independence. He insisted firmly on his position as 
primate, the supreme pastor. He demanded not their 
advice, but their concurrence. It was the spiritual donunion 
of the popes which, in the form of the council, ho intended 
at once to maintain and to make effective. 

On the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, iS68, the 
announcement was definitely made that a General Council 
would be summoned on another feast-day which was specially 
held in honour by Pius IX, the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, December 8, 1869. The wording of the bull 
breathes the same spirit as had manifested itself in the 
preliminary deliberations. In it the idea of the papacy 
emerges distinctly, connecting itself with the highest mysteries 
of the faith, absolutely autonomous, isolated, but well pre- 
pared on all sides against attack. 

Was it now to be permitted to develop this idea, — to 
establish the most comprehensive claims in ecclesiastical 
affairs, at the time when its temporal sovereignty was in 
danger of destruction ? 

On the promulgation of the bull, it was seen that the 
temporal powers, contrary to former custom, were cxdudccl 
from the council. In France the question was immediately 
raised whether they could not demand to he allowed to 
participate. That this was impossible was owing to the 
revolution, which in this case was an advantage to the 
papacy. For the powers had constitutionally given up their 
confessional character; the principle which they avowed 
was that of religious indifference. The revolutions had re- 
sulted to a great extent from the opposition to the intimate 
connection between Church and State, and this they had 
dissolved. There had been a period in which popes and 
emperors had disputed over the right to call a council. But 
In those times Church and State were in some measure 
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identical, and the emperor was at times even moic ecclesi- 
astical than the pope. Now, the temporal power, while 
active in secularization, had become to some extent 
secularized itself ; it was represented by several great powers, 
who were most hostile to one another. What formula could 
be found, by which the State, as such, could be represented 
at the council ? The idea was entertained for a moment, 
but immediately given up ; but the powers had, nevertheless, 
no intention of leaving the council to the sole influence of 
the pope, to manage at his discretion. 

in the clerical community itself opposition arose. Of 
the early councils, those were specially remembered' which 
had taken up an attitude towards the pope of complete 
independence, or at times even of strong opposition. In 
the new council such opposition was not expected, but 
rather the deliberation of all questions raised, in the freest 
possible discussion. In Germany it was hoped that a more 
perfect harmony would be established between the two 
powers which regulate man’s life— the State and the Church. 
Decisions were desired concerning the relations of the 
clergy and the general body of the laity towards culture and 
learning, and concerning the part to be taken by the laity in 
the institution of the Church; and the revival by means of 
the General Council of the national, provincial, and diocesan 
synods, whose value had been proved through centuries of 
activity, was discussed. The higher clergy were themselves 
mostly of this mind. In France the chief demands w^ere 
that the relations between the pope and the bishop, and 
between the bishop and the curd, should be more definitely 
settled, and that the constitution of the college of cardinals and 
the Roman congregations should be improved ; they ought 
to be composed of representatives of the different nations. 

How entirely opposed were the intentions of the pope, 
who thought only of re-establishing and strengthening the 
supreme power in the traditional sense, and those of nume- 
rous bishops, as well as of such of the laity as took interest in 
ecclesiastical questions, whose aim was to reform the eccle- 
siastical power in accordance with the spirit of the time ! 
The pope desired to strengthen the authority exercised by 
his predecessors and to centralize it; a not inconsiderable 
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body of bishops were bent on dcccntralii^ation ; thc7 
wished for a renewal, in the various provinces and states, 
of their own characteristic ecclesiastical life. There was 
no question of any divergence in matters of faith. The 
aim of the pope was not merely to exclude, but to jmt down 
entirely the popular principles which had been universally 
accepted. Among the bishops, many were inclined to 
welcome the new doctrines; they saw in the council the 
opportunity they desired to gain a footing for their ideas. 

On December 8, i86g, the council was opened in the 
basilica of St. Peter. The assembly numbered 764 mem- 
bers, from all parts of the world, more than one-third, 
however, being Italians.^ In the roll they appear as one 
great society, arranged according to their ecclesiastical rank, 
and in each class according to the date of their appointment, 

It was an assembly which well deserves the epithet 
oecumenical. It recalls the councilwhich, in the year 1215, 
came from the East and the West at the bidding of Inno- 
cent III; but it was infinitely more comprehensive, since 
furthest Asia and Africa^ as well as a new world across thci 
ocean, sent their prelates, A difference of another kind 
comes to view if we compare the Rome of the ihirleonth 
century with that of the present day. Under Innocent III 
the papacy was still engaged in developing its world-power ; 
and the temporal sovereigns appeared in large numbcn-s, 
eager to be recogni2ed as active members of llie C^'itholic 
church. These were now absent, or rather they had lK‘en 
purposely excluded. The assembled bishops could bear 
witness to what an extent the anti-clerical spirit had made 
way in their dioceses.^ Among them, as we have already 
remarked, there were many who thought that the ch*ri(Ml 
principle could only be saved by coming to terms with the 

^ The numbers were as follows : from Ttniy, 276 j Franct% 84 ; 
Spain, 41 ; Great Britain and Ireland, 35 ; Gormuny, 19 j 
Portugal, 2; Austria- Hungary, 48, Nou-Ghrisliau covttdn<'H sverts 
however, well reprcsonlccl : Kuropoan Turkey, 12; Asia Miiutr, 49; 
Kgypt and Tunis, 3 ; tlio French colony of AlgitT«, the aiid 

the Azores, 3 each ,• Central and South Africa, 5. Tito United KtsUes 
sent 48 representative.^, the rest of America 65, atid Australia 13. 

® DKi)iscopato cattolico, guerreggiato a uiorle in ogni eontradu 
dallo **spinto del secolo.’^ Civiltit catt. iser. viu, voL ix. p. 17. 
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spirit of the fige ; but the choice of members of the special 
congregations, which was the first business undertaken, 
showed them how difficult it would be even to give expres- 
sion to their views. The pope and his congregations were 
supported by a compact majority of 550 votes, and these 
kei)t so well together that the proposals of the minority, 
whose numbers were less than half those of the papal party, 
obtained practically no consideration whatever. 

Nevertheless, on the first subject brought forward for dis- 
cussion — a proposal for turning the Syllabus into dogma — 
strong and active opposition was displayed. The speeches 
were so vigorous and made so great an impression that it 
seemed inadvisable to proceed further with the matter in this 
form. We have mentioned the restrictions in the matter of 
l)ropositions laid down by the rules of procedure of the 
council. But freedom of debate, such as was now attempted, 
was e(|ually opposed to the pope's theory of his prerogative. 
Piux iX considered it necessary to suppress it. 

An addition was made to the rules of procedure by which 
it was ordained that all objections to any matter brought 
before the council must be brought forward in writing, 
accompanied by a draft for amendment. The commissions 
would then examine the objections, and report on them' to 
the council. Not until this preliminary decision, as it were, 
had been taken, could any debate take place ; and the de- 
bate might then be interrupted by the president, and on the 
motion of ten members might be closed by a majority vote. 

Whatever may be said,^ it is impossible to deny that no 
thorough and effective discussion could take place under 
such a system. The object for which the council was 
originally intended was still more precisely defined. It 
appeared rather as a Church conference on a large scale, 
than as an assembly in the style of the old councils. No 
room was left in it for arguments and counter-arguments. ' 

It was at this stage that the great question of the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope, which was already exercising all minds, 
came up for consideration. The original question was as 

* DUlUngcr opposes it with moderation and thoroughness ; Vcuillot 
(Rome pendant le Concilo, i. 290 ff.), with his unusual enthusiasm, 
declares in favour of it. 
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to the relation of this doctrine to the Oallican arlulos ; for 
it was natural that the convening of the council should 
bring to memory the old disputes as to the superiority of 
councils over the pope and the relations between papal and 
conciliar authority. All legitimate opposition withiti the 
Catholic church rested in reality on this antithesis. The 
difference between the Catholic and the Protestant concq)- 
tion lies above all in this, that the latter rejects the authority, 
not only of the pope, but of councils, while the former up- 
holds both. The opposition between the two in the Catholic 
world had, nevertheless, not been reconciled. Louis XIV, 
who, of all sovereigns in modern times, perhaps rendertul 
the greatest benefits to the ancient Church, proclaimed anew 
the authority of councils. But Pius IX would never have 
assembled round him a council wfith such claims ; he clung 
fast to the superiority of papal authority, and this theory, 
when freed from all opposition, necessarily led to the doc- 
trine of infallibility. The Vatican Council, which he called 
together, so far from mentioning the claims of the early 
councils, was rather to serve to put an end to them alto- 
gether ; a conciliar decree was to define the infallibility of 
the Holy See in such a way that no opposition on the part 
of national churches was to be apprehended. In the jire- 
liminary commissions this point was discus.scd, but no great 
importance was laid on it. Authentic information tlotus not 
confirm the opinion that the pope convened the council for 
the sake of this declaration ; but the attitude which hts took 
up leaves no doubt that it was in his mind. The claim to 
infallibility made all the greater impression, because it was 
considered only from the point of view of the infallibility of 
the pope in matters of faith and morals, without direct 
reference to the Gallican articles. 

For one moment there was an idea of bringing about 
the recognition of papal infallibility by acclamation but the 
temper of the assembly made this impossible. 'Fhe majority, 
however, presented an address to the coutioil itself, urging it 
to declare that the authority of the pope was free from all error, * 

errore immunem esse Ronmni pontilicin nucttiritaUna/' 
1ms address, and the others, can be found in FritKlbet^, Sautmlunu vku 
A ctenstiicken zum ersten vaticanischen Condi, 465. 
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The address proceeded from the Italian and Spanish 
bishops, whose ecclesiastical schools clung to the traditions 
of the middle ages. They were opposed, above all, by the 
German bishops, whose education rested on an entirely 
dillcrent basis. They maintained, on the one hand, that 
the council, without the pope, could not be considered as 
representative of the Church, but, on the other hand, that 
the decision in matters of faith was dependent on apostolic 
tradition and the agreement of the Church. They entered 
a warning against establishing the infallibility of the pope 
as a dogma : for in their dioceses this would serve their 
governments as a reason or an excuse for still further 
limiting the rights of the Church. 

I'he French bishops associated themselves with this 
address. They repeated most of it as it stood, only 
omitting a few lines in which the Germans had recognized 
an independent authority as belonging to the Holy See in 
the earliest pre-conciliar times; they avoided everything 
which was directly opposed to the Galilean articles. In- 
dependently of these addresses, the Oriental bishops brought 
to the notice of the pope the difficulties and dangers in 
which they would be involved by the acceptance of the 
proposed decree. In England, at the time of the Catholic 
emancii)ation, it had been specially stipulated that this 
doctrine should be abandoned. A warning reminder now 
ramc from the Puseyites, who approached closely to the 
Catholic position, that the promulgation of the doctrine 
would for ever prevent the union of the Anglican with the 
Roman church. 

But if the proposal for the declaration of infallibility 
woke such reflections among the body of the clergy, how 
much more was it calculated to rouse the antagonism of 
those who regarded the proceedings of the council from the 
outside ! Already, cither by accident or design, the scheme 
concerning the authority of the Church, which had been 
laid before the council, had been made public ; it was well 
adapted to provoke the opposition of the temporal sovereigns 
against tlie claims of the hierarchy as regards public affairs. 
The French government, which had not yet renounced the 
Gallican traditions, took advantage of it in the latter half of 
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February, to enter a protest against the hierarchical tendencies 
of the council in general. The scheme was concerned im- 
mediately only with the infallibility of the Church, which 
extended not only to dogmas themselves, but to the means 
to be adopted in order to uphold them ; not only to revela- 
tion, but also to everything which might be considered 
necessary to explain and defend it. The minister of foreign 
affairs in France remarked that it proclaimed the superiority 
of the ecclesiastical over the civil power, wherever they 
came into contact; the authority of the Church a])peared 
absolute, independent of the civil power in matters of 
legislation and jurisdiction. The authority of the Churcli 
would thus extend over the constitutive principles of society, 
the rights and duties of the rulers as well as the ruled, the 
francSse, and even the family. If the infallibility of the 
Church was now transferred, as was contemplated, to the 
pope, all authority of every kind would become dependent 
upon him. How could it be expected that the princes 
should yield up their sovereign authority in deference to 
claims of the Holy See, which had been determined without 
their compliance? The minister demanded detailed in- 
formation as to the questions under discussion, and even 
the admission of a French plenipotentiary to the council.* 
The object of this demand was very comprehensive ; it 
was nothing less than an adjustment between the strict 
ecclesiastical doctrines and the constitutional system whit'h 
had resulted from the movements of the century, betwct!n 
the supreme authority of the Church and the requiremt^nts 
of the various nations. In the French press, especially in 
the newspapers connected with the government, analogous 
demonstrations were observed, which even went considerably 
further. It was urged that the council was no longer free ; 
a minority, which was, however, in reality the majority, if 
the extent of th^ bishops’ dioceses were considered, was 
tyrannized over by a majority (really from this point of 
view the minority) which blindly followed its ultramontane 
leaders. ^ But the whole conception of a council implied 
that in its deliberations it should be independent; it was 

^ rcpubllque 
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accessary that it should he convened by the pope, but it 
must itself determine the subjects of discussion and the 
forms of procedure. It should only attempt to secure a 
settlement between the doctrines of the Church and the 
demands of national life, to bring both into harmony ; the 
Syllabus, for the ratification of which the pope had called it 
together, should be rejected and annulled. An appeal must 
be made, it was said, from a fettered assembly to a free 
genuine council guided by the Holy Ghost, and the present 
council must be dissolved. It still endured, however. No 
one had protested against its convocation; it moved on 
preconceived lines to a predetermiired goal. The zealous 
adherents of the pope saw in the objections now raised, 
merely a surging up of the ideas of 1789, which had been the 
cause of all tlic havoc that had occurred, and which must be 
firmly opjiosed. Even supposing that the sovereigns sent 
representatiyes to the council, in order to give effect to the 
ideas of this or that government, they would make no im- 
pression on the majority of the assembled bishops ; it was 
not a European, but an oecumenical council How could 
bishops, who had come together from all parts of the world, 
be expected to accept proposals put forward perhaps in con- 
formity with the temporary objects of a French or an Austrian 
ministry?^ It was their intention to give wider scope to 
purely ecclesiastical ideas, and all the protests and demon- 
strations made against them, all the difficulties which were 
raised, merely fortified them in their opinions. 

In the early days of March, 1870, the pope ordained 
that to the scheme concerning the Church, a section should 
bo added touching the infallibility of the Roman pontiff. 
In this scheme ® the primacy of the Roman church is again 
emphatically proclaimed, in the sense that the pope is the 
true representative of Christ, the head of the whole Church, 
the father, teacher, and supreme judge of all Christians. 
The opinion that an appeal could be made from the pope 
to a council, and that the authority of the latter was superior 
to that of the pope, is expressly interdicted. In the paragraphs 
. which follow,® the necessity of a special temporal sovereignty 


' Extracts from magazine articles in Vcuillot, i. 

« Cap. xi. in Friedberg, 450, f Cap. xii. in Fiiedbcrg, 
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for the pope is based on the view that, in order to exercise 
his divine office with perfect freedom, he must not be subject 
to any prince. This, argument, by which the most extensive 
ecclesiastical power is connected with the possession of a 
temporal dominion, was already used by Pius IX. It needed 
to substantiate it no special declaration of infallibility, whi('h 
was indeed comprised in the idea of the primacy, as he 
conceived it i but in view of the many dissentient opinions 
which were expressed in the council itself, and, as we have 
seen, met with sympathetic approval outside it from the 
governments of Europe, such a declaration nevertheless 
appeared very desirable. The new section now ordaiticd 
that the bishop of Rome, who had to maintain the truth of 
the faith, and to settle all disputes connected with it, could 
not err, when he should define, in matters of faith and 
morals, what was to be accepted by the whole Cluirch : 
this was henceforward to be considered as a dogma of the 
Church.^ 

Meanwhile the Roman government attempted to refute 
the objections of the French minister, and to allay^ his 
apprehensions ; they asserted that the proi)Osals contained 
nothing by which the independence of the civil po\^^n’ was 
impugned; the ecclesiastical authority claimed only to uj)- 
hold the ecclesiastical point of view, which was conc<irnetl 
not with this world, but the next ; they demanded no direct 
influence in public affairs. No state could endure without 
a moral principle behind its institutions, and it was this 
alone to which the attention of the Church was directed. 
The object of the new proposals was only to rcmiiul the 
modern world of what was right, in order thereby to bring 
about peace and well-being. The infallibility of tlui pope 
was as old as the Church itself. So far from prejudicing the 
bishops, it could only contribute to their dignity — and not 
only that of the bishops, but also of the various governments ; 
for the peace of nations depended on the good understand- 
ing of the two powers. The secretary of state avoided any 
mention of the radical antagonism between the doctrines of 

* Ut Romanus ponlifex, cum siipremi omnium Christ lanonun 
doctoris mimere fungens pro auctoritatc definit, c|uid in relnis flfkd ct 
morum ab universa Kcclcsia tenendum sit, errarc mu posHJt* 
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the Church and the principles on which the modern state 
n^sts ; he insisted only on the moral supervision of the 
Church, which a Catholic ruler could hardly deny, 

Ihe Irench minister, however, was not satisfied with 
this reply. He proceeded to state his views in a memoran- 
uum, which^the pope was asked to communicate to the 
council. Ihis the pope positively refused, thouerh he 
accepted the document. 

A question of the greatest importance in the political 
and ecclesiastical world now arose, as to whether the 
hrench government would persist in their opposition or 
not. For other governments were also discussing the 
clangers likely to arise from the theocratical decisions of the 
council. A conference of representatives was suggested, 
which should watch die proceedings and counteract the en- 
croachments of ecclesiastical authority. Some result might be 
cxjicctcd so long as the oiiposition in the assembly continued 
to adopt a vigorous attitude. The opposition laid stress on 
the necessity for free discussion, which was inherent in the 
conception of a council ; the method of procedure adopted; 
and more particularly the new rules, were entirely opposed 
to the freedom of the Church. In all councils, from that of 
Nicaea to that of Trent, the rule had been that the decision 
in matters of doctrine should depend, not on the vote of 
the majority, but on a moral unanimity of the assembly. In 
the siiecial debate on the introduction to the scheme “ de 
fKle,*'^ which was the first to be discussed, the Bishop of 
Syrmia and Bosnia caused great offence, because he rejected 
the attacks on IVotestantism contained in it; and still more 
when he proceeded to attack the rules of procedure in that 
decisive point — that^ not by means of a numerical authority, 
but by moral unanimity, could a council define and draw up 
decrees which should be binding both as regards this world 
and the next. The present procedure would have the effect 
of shutting out freedom and truth from the council. This 
expression of opinion provoked such a tumult in the 
assembly that the bishop was unable to continue his speech ; 
the president did not interfere. Next day the bishop com- 
plained of the treatment he had received, and demanded all 
the more strongly a decisive declaration on the question 
you ih 9 0 
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that had been raised ; otherwise he did not know whether 
he could remain in the council, in which the proedom of the 
bishops was so entirely set at naught. This protestation 
was approved by a considerable number of other bishops, 
so that between a section of the bishops and the opposing 
governments a certain community of interests and ideas 
came into existence, which appeared likely to lead to 
further results. Eor now, as in old times, it was to the 
interest of the governments to vindicate for tlu^ l)isiK)])s,^ 
with whom they stood in daily relationshii), some amount ()f 
independence of the Holy See. The unlimited authority 
of the pope was vexatious to both. 

Looking at the matter from a historical standpoint, it 
must be remembered that the condition of affairs which had 
existed for three and a half centuries in (Icrmahy, ami on 
which the whole development of the German nation is 
based, would have been impossible had the dependence of 
the episcopacy on the papacy been as complete as it was 
now endeavoured to make it. For the popes had never 
acknowledged, and could hardly bo expected to acknow- 
ledge, the peace of Augsburg. But the bishops of the 
empire, the German hierarchy, had acknowledged it, even 
in opposition to the papacy. The peace of Augsburg has 
always been looked upon as based on justice, anti the p<)i»t‘.s 
have never ventured to take active steps against it. 'J'lic 
higher clergy in Germany have thus attained a position at 
once historically invaluable, and to the nation altogether 
beneficial. Though this state of things had been eiulcd by 
the dissolution of the hierarchical body, there was, nevt^rthe- 
less, no decree subjecting the ecclesiastical authority in the 
empire to that of the pope. It would have been in atxord- 
ance with old tradition, had the changes of the 
brought about the establishment of a relationship which 
should give opportunity in case of need for an autonouunia 
alliance between the governments and tluiir bishops* For 
any successful result on these lines, however, it would have 
been necessary that the governments should hold together 
with fixed determination, and that the bishops should firmly 
maintain their position. The French government had a 
means of pressure in their hands ; thoir troops were in 
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occupation of Civitii Vecchia; and it had been said that 
only under their protection could the council take place.^ 
O'^ing to this state of affairs, the political movements of the 
time ^Yore bound' up with the question of the council. That 
the representatives of the powers on whom most depended 
— -Ih'usaia, Austria, and France — would come to an uiider- 
standinj]f and agree to collective action, seemed in the spring of 
1870 not probable. The popular and military agitation in 
h ranee, where the ascendency which Prussia had won over 
Austria in the last war was found intolerable, roused appre- 
hensions of the out],)reak of a new European war, in which 
possibly Austria would also be involved. The position of 
the French government was not such that it could afford to 
alienate either of the opposing parties in Italy. 

It has been stated^ that a motion was brought forward 
at this moment in the French ministry to compel the pope 
U) agree to the proposals made to him, by withdrawing the 
troops irom Civith Vecchia; for a deliberation must not be 
allowed io continue by which the civil and political consti- 
tution of Vxt^ncQ would be condemned ; and also from the 
general ecclesiastical point of view the Church must be held 
back from a course which would for ever separate it from 
modern ideas. At the Tuilerics, however, the opinions just 
indicated prevailed. To Louis XIV Gallicanism had been 
an instrument of his policy ; Napoleon III demanded the 
resignation of the clergy devoted to the pope and of the 
poiie himself. And besides this, the French had not been 
sent to Civitit Vcrchia as a protection for the council, but 
to guard the Papal States against Italian invasions. It could 
not be intended to abandon the papal territory on a matter 
connected with the council Thus, since the other powers 

' This was expressed at the very beginning in the Civilti 

catt. Her. vii.» vol, ii. p. o : Conservando alio slato pontificio un 
presidio nuUtarc, chc b di guarentigia validissima alia pace del 
cuadlic)/* 

^ Juk's i^'avre, p, »G; ministre dcs affaires ^trang^res n’avait 
plus ronipre ^ oxiger le retrait de nos troupes. S’il faiit en 
crolre un<i lettre publieo par nne de ces indiscretions trop familite aux 
affairoH de ce genres U en avait exprimd I’intention, Le cabinet recula 
deviint im« resolution si grave ot no consultant <|u*une d^licatesse assez 
rare qu’un la loucr> H. lu coiate Daru donna sa demission, ” 
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raised no protest—for they considered themselves strong 
enough to be able to prevent any decrees which wre 
unacceptable to them from being carried out— *Piiis IX 
retained a perfectly free hand from this sido.^ I*Iis plan of 
excluding the secular powers from all participation in the 
ecclesiastical deliberations was actually accepted by these 
powers ; the European situation could not have been more 
favourable to the pope. The opposition within the council, 
too, became daily weaker. 

With regard to the introduction and the subsequent 
articles ‘‘de fide,’' after the arguments raised by the minority 
had been considered, they wore passed without miicli opijosi- 
tion. The new order of procedure was thereby siibslantially 
recognized. 

After this experience of the temper of the council, the 
pope was encouraged to proceed to the question of infalli- 
bility. As already mentioned, this was originally intended 
to be included in the scheme concerning the Church. The 
deliberations upon this scheme, however, were prolonged 
more than was desired, and the question of infallibility was 
therefore introduced separately. On May xo the pope had 
the draft of a constitution distributed, which, under a tilhi 
of general import, contained mainly the dogma of papal 
infallibility. In it the doctrine of the su])eriority of tlui 
council over the pope, as well as that of the jwwer of appeal 
from papal to conciliar authority, were again condemned. 
It is emphatically stated that the decisions of the Roman 
throne do not require the ratification of the secular power 
in order to be valid. Special stress is laid on thts funda- 
mental principles which had formerly been asserted during 
the controversies between the Roman and llus Ovvck 
church. It is somewhat astonishing to find that in this 
document of the second half of the nineteenth ct^ntiiry words 
are repeated which, more than thirteen ct'uturies c‘arlier, a 
patriarch of Constantinople wrote to the pope ol Rome at 
the demand of the latter. They are words which contain 
the most solemn recognition of the claims of the Roman 
throne and of its infallibility that it is posHil)le to conceive,* 

^ The recomilion of the infallibility of the Rouum popi* in 
in precisely the same words as the clechimthm of the patriarch 
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The significance of the decisions of the second council 
of Lyons and of the council of Florence, which had been 
called in question by others, is here maintained as beyond 
all doubt j the scope of papal infallibility is increased to its 
widest extent. It all forms a single chain of claims and 
demands for which it was now hoped to obtain a universal 
recognition such as they had never yet had. 

The general debate began on May 14. 

Again the arguments based on public opinion in the 
different states and the effect which the decree w^ould have, 
were brought forward. It was said that in Switzerland it 
would work in favour of the Radicals ; the Protestants in 
England even wished for it ; the Catholics in Ireland were 
by no means favourable. There was no denying the fact that 
Cerman scholarship was ranged in opposition to the decree. 
I'hc Americans said that in the United States only a church 
possessed of the utmost freedom could hope to progress; in 
that country it was held that as kings exist for the sake of 
their people, so the pope exists for the sake of the Church, 
to 1)0 of service to it, not to tyrannize over it. The Bishop 
of Synnia remarked that the eight millions of Catholics in 
Croatia would find their life among their countrymen of 
other creeds made much more difficult, and would indeed 
themselves be shaken in their faith. The Archbishop of 
Prague gave it as his opinion that among the Bohemians 
the effect of the decree would be that they would become 
first schismatics and then Protestants. The most compre- 
hensive view was that of Darboy, Archbishop of Paris. He 
contended that the declaration of infallibility would neither 
invigorate oriental Christianity, nor promote the conversion 
of the heathen, nor aid in bringing back the Protestants into 
the bosom of the Catholic church; and, above all, in the 
Catholic states it would have injurious results. Legislation 
and government was everywhere entirely secular in character ; 
even the family was affected by this spirit, through the marriage 
laws ; and it was now intended to impose a new dogma on 
people who were trying to free themselves from the burden 

John Jtt 519 U) Pope Hormklas: ‘‘Pdma sdtis est, ^uia in sede 
amwtoUca inviolabilk semper catholica custoditur religip” (Lahbc, 
viii. 4SI, 4S!»)* 
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of old doctrines, and this by means of an assembly whoso 
independence was gravely questioned. But the world would 
not allow truth to be forced upon it in the form of a com- 
mand; the Syllabus was known throughout the whole of 
Europe : what good had it done, even in places whore it 
was accepted as an infallible oracle? In two specially 
Catholic countries, Spain and Austria, it had aroused an 
agitation prejudicial to religion. The archbishop hintc<l that 
the decree would lead in France to the separation of Church 
and State, and that this example would be followed elsewhere 
in Europe.^ The force of these arguments, and the impres- 
sion which they made, renewed the courage of the minority 
once more; and when the general debate was suddenly 
suspended, it was proposed that they should withdraw from 
all further active participation in the council, or should 
protect themselves by energetic protests. But there wore 
internal bonds which made all serious opposition impos- 
sible— the veneration inspired by the pope, who bad con- 
vened the assembly, and the general devotion to the 
Church shared by all. 

In the special debate, which began on June 6, and on 
June 15 reached the fourth and critical section with re- 
ference to infallibility, yet another doctrinal aspec.t of the 
question came up for consideration. A cardinal of the 
Dominican order (who were never very friendly with 
the Jesuits), in conjunction with fifteen other I)omlni(\an 
bishops, asserted that the infallibility of the pope was not 
based on any kind of personal inspiration, but only existed 
when the pope gave expression to thcojiinion of the bishoim 
and of the universal Church. He proposed a canon, the 
purport of which was that the pope docs not promulgate his 
definitions according to his own free will, l)iit according to 
the counsel of the bishops, who represent the tradition of 
the Church. 2 He quoted from Thomas Aquinas, whos<i 

^ Speech of Darboy, May 20, in Fneclridi, Doenmenta atl illus- 
trandum concilium Valicanum, ii. p. 415. 

* “Facta, ut mos csl, inquisHionc dc tradiliono quoad veritati,*m 
definiendam in aliis Ecclcsiis collatoquc ali(iuan<lo consilitt rum pHtnlnm 
vcl paucioribus cpiscopis juxta rci gravilatem et difiicuUatnu, I*apni« 
vi assistentiae clivinae Ipsi repromissae crrarc non posse.” Frirdridi* 
Documenta, i. p. 421. 
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words he interpreted in this sense. This objection was 
entirely unexpected, and aroused the special indignation 
of the pope, who is said to have remarked, “ La tradizione 
son’ io [I am the tradition]. He accused the cardinal of sup- 
porting the Liberal Catholics, the revolution, and the Court 
of Florence. In the next congregation ^ the cardinal was in- 
formed that in this matter it did not depend so much on 
the bishops (whose authority was indeed derived from that 
of the pope) as on the aid of the Holy Ghost. But the 
question was still not settled. The belief in the infallibility 
of the Church is an essential part of Catholicism j and thus 
the greatest weight has at all times been laid on the utter- 
ances of bishops and doctors, especially when they meet 
together in a council. A right has been ascribed to them, 
which is based on their own inherent authority.^ The most 
distinguished teachers of modern times deduce the infalli- 
bility of the Church from the fact that the Saviour lives on 
in the Church, the Divine in the Human. The question 
now was through whom it received expression. Many people 
brought the charge against the council that it was not qualified 
to interpret the collective mind of the Church. To this 
argument the pope paid little heed ; although he upheld the 
validity of the decisions arrived at by the council which he 
had convened, and acknowledged the value of the concurrence 
of the bishops, yet he did not believe himself to be bound 
l)y their decrees. 

In the revised scheme, which was laid before the council 
on July 13, participation in infallibility was entirely denied 
to episcopal authority. It was recalled, that it had often 
happened that the bishops, either singly or in a body, in 
difficult questions that had arisen concerning the faith, had 
turned to the Holy See, in order to seek a cure for their 

^ Quirinas, Riimische Briefe von Concil, p. 556. 

^ ** Per quos tandem nos docet Spiritus in Kcclesia veritatem? Per 
cos plane, qnos Apostolus testatur a Spiritu sancto, ut Ecclcsiam 
regant, esse constitutos, qualcs vocat Eplscopos, Praepositos, Pastores 
itidem atquo Doctores. Horum voro auctoritas cum in aliis, tumin 
sacris Synodis qxiam maxime cemitur, ubi de tide ac religione illi non 
mode definire quaedam, sed suo etiam jure ac jjro auctoritate Ay^ostolica 
contestari possunt ac dicere : * Visum est Spiritu sancto ct nobis,’ sicut 

actis constat primi Consilii Hicrosolymis cclcbrati.” 
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evils there, where the faith is never wanting.^ Not scklotn 
has the pope found it expedient to give forth in general 
councils or in special synods a definition concerning which 
he knew, with the help of God, that it agreed witli revelation 
and the apostolical traditions. For the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost was promised to the popes of Rome, iti order 
that they might be able to hold and to cxijound the faith 
delivered to them by the apostles. The successors of St. 
Peter had been endowed with a faith which could not fail, 
in order that the Church might be maintained in its unity 
without danger of a schism. In the earlier drafts it had 
been laid down that infallibility should be declared an 
article of faith; but now it was asserted with still greattir 
emphasis as a God-revealed dogma that the pope of Rome, 
when he speaks ex cathedra^ i.e. when by virtue of his 
apostolic authority he defines doctrines concerning faith and 
morals for the whole of Christendom, enjoys the infallibility 
which Christ promised to his Church. To Pius IX it was 
a matter of indifference whether the bishops who were present 
were competent to represent and express the nund of the 
Church ; he had no need of them ; for ho claimed for the 
throne of St Peter the infallibility promised to the Church. 
It had already been said that the pope promulgated defini- 
tions of faith ex sese (by his own authority), and in order to 
leave no room for doubt, these words were added to the 
draft j the agreement of the Church was not necessary/** 

In this shape the definition came up for the final volt^ 
on July i8, i8;o. Pius IX appeared in full pontificals and 
occupied the papal throne. The api)roaches to the hall 
were thrown wide open. Although the proi)osition ran 
counter to the previously asserted claims to inclciHjndent 
authority on the part of the bishops, it was practically un- 
opposed. It is true that a consideral)le number of bishops 
were absent from one cause or another ; but by those who 

^ “ Ubi fides non potost sentire defectum/’ 

* ** Romani pontificis definitioncs ex sese, non autem cx consensu 
Ecclesiae, irreformabiles esse.” Acta et decreta Cecum. eonciUi 
Vaticani (Romac 1872, p. 172; Frib, Briag., 1871, p, J187), In 
Bishop Martin’s ** Omnium concilii Vaticani documetUonim ccilectio,” 
p. 20, the words non autem ex concensu Kcclesiae ’* are 
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were present, 535 in number, the dogma was accepted 
almost unanimously * only two voted “ non placet.’’ This 
result of the voting was received with general jubilation. 
In perfect silence the assembly then listened to the final 
decision of the pope, who rose from his throne and con- 
firmed, with apostolic authority, the articles which had been 
read and to which the holy council had agreed. At the 
same moment a storm of thunder and lightning broke over 
the Vatican,^ and the ardent adherents of the papacy had 
no hesitation in conjuring up the recollection of the an- 
nouncement of the Mosaic law on Mount Sinai.’* 

The council was not concluded with this session ; it was 
only adjourned. But the decree which had been promul- 
gated and had met with such enthusiastic sanction was in 
itsclf^of far-reaching importance. 

The question of the relation between episcopal and 
pastoral, ])apal and conciliar authority, which had been a 
cause of strife for so many centuries, was now decided in 
favour of the absolute power of the papal throne. An 
end was made to the struggles after nationality in the 
Church, represented by the bishops, whose success at one 
time seemed inevitable. And, what was considered almost 
the greatest result of all, recognition was made of a living 
authority, resting on divine influence, amid the dissensions 
of the world which had arisen from the very fact that men 
would recognize no authority at all. It was the ecclesiastical 
idea in the most personal form. So had Pius IX ever con- 
ceived his goal ; he had now reached it. But as the infal- 
lible pope had delivered judgment against all the innovations 
of modern life, he now received the strongest possible con- 
firmation of this attitude, approved by the assembled bishops 
of the Church, 

No bishop could now dare to oppose the dogma which 
had been announced without imperilling his existence and 
falling out with the authority on which his own mainly 
rested.^ There could be no doubt that the declaration of 
infallibility must, in course of time, exercise the greatest 
influence on the Catholic states* Also, on the other hand, 

^ Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, Neue Folge, jc, p, 100. 

Veaillot, Rome pendant le Conclle, ii. p. 431, 
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the reaction against which the pope was warned, hut to 
which he gave no attention, was bound to set in. That, 
however, was not the most important eventuality impending. 

In the very days in which the pope was announcing 
and confirming his infallibility, the war broke out between 
France and Prussia. I cannot find definitely that the 
French aggression was influenced by religious motives. But 
who could say what might have happened, if the fortunci of 
war had given victory to the Catholic nation ? What now 
ascendancy, even in the attitude which it adopted, woxild 
thereby have accrued to the papacy ? 

The result was otherwise. A power was victorious 
which had risen in antagonism to the exclusive hegemony 
of the papacy, and was now at the same lime fighting for 
German interests. She succeeded to a position which 
ensured for her a decisive part in the universal political ami 
religious movements agitating the world. A convinced 
Protestant might say that this result was the divine decisiotr 
against the claim of the pope to be the only interpreter on 
earth of faith and the divine mysteries. 

The outbreak of war was immediately fatal to the exist- 
ence of the States of the Church, not only because France 
had military reasons for withdrawing her troops, but also 
because she had to consider how to maintain the neutrality 
of Italy. It was said, in order to reassure that power, that 
it was necessary to extract the thorn from her foot, which 
consisted in the preservation of the temporal power of the 
pope. The Italians saw in the Papal States, even as llu‘y 
then were, a centre of reaction, which they could not brook, 
or even the danger of a republican revolution, which tliey 
dare not permit. Since meanwhile the French empire was 
conquered by the Prussian arms, they received a perfectly 
free hand. It was impossible to think of defending Romo 
against a great Italian army with the volunteers who sur- 
rounded the pope. The pope gave way not without dignity. 
He entered into no agreement, but he allowed the occupa- 
tion to take place without any real opposition* Hince it 
could not be otherwise, he himself gave orders for the white 
flag to be flown from the castle of St. Angelo, To the troops 
who had gathered in his defence, he gave his l)lcssiag from 
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the steps of St. Peter’s. He withdrew into his spiritual 
authority, in the unhindered exercise of which the Italians 
had guaranteed him against all the other powers. 

To what an extent this will be possible under the altered 
circumstances, — on this will depend the present and the 
future. 
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2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A, Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis, 
With Memoir by John Donnia* 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson, 

2 vols. 


Raleigh and Wotton. With So- 
lections from tho Writings of othor 
OOtniTLY POKTS from 1540 to 1350. 
Keiitod by Von, Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.H 


Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
6 vols. 


Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Bov. A. Dyoo. 

Shelley. Edited by H, Buxton 
Forman, Svols. 


Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Ool- 
Her. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Veowell, 
Swift Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 


Thomson. Edited by the Rev, D. 
0. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Taughan. Saored Poems and 
Pious KjHonlations. Bditod by the 
Bov. H.Lyto. 

■Wordsworth. Edited by Prot 
Dowdon, 7 vols. 

Wyatt Edited by J. ‘Xeowell. 

Young a vols. Edited by tho 
Bov.J. Mitford, 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

* The Tbest instniotion on games and si»ort;s by tlio best anthoHtipa, at t.holowont 
prioes.’—'OJB/oj’d Majfafflwe. 

Small 8vo. cloth, IllnHtratod. Piico Is. onoli. 

' Fencing. By If.A.CoomnKPtJNN. 


Cricket. By Frbi> 0. HoIiLANd. 
Cricket. By the Hon. and Bov. 

B. LYTTEnTOST. . „ 

Cro<a,uei By Lieut, -Ool. the Hon. 

H. 0. Beedham. ^ 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
Wii.BisiRrOJtcE. With a Chapter for 
Ladles, by Mrs. Eillyarj). 

SoLuash Tennis, By Eustaob B. 

MiiiBS. Donble vol. 2s. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By JviiAN Marshall, Major J. Spehs, 
and Bev. J. A. Arhah Tam. 

Golf. By H. S. 0. Everabb. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Guv 
Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODCAXH. • _ 

Sailing, By E, F. KNiarra, dbLvol. 
Swimming. By MAitTim and L 
Racsteb Oobbett. 

Camping out. By A. A. maodon- 
ELL. Double vol. 28. 

Canoeing. By Br, J. D. Haywabd. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. OziAuns 
WiLSOar. Double vol. 28. 

Athletics. By H. H. Geiiwin. 
Riding. By W. A, Ksrb, T.O. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies* Riding. By W.A.Kmbb,Y.O. 
Boxing. By R. G. Almnson-Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat MulUns. 


Cycling. By H. IT. Giui'n«-TH,Ti.A.O,, 

N. O.TT., n.T.O, With si tJhsititor for 
Ltwliots, by Mifl« AO.ves Wooo. Double 

Wrestting. By Wamub A»m. 

stbOno, Now Piditvon, 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By K, a. ATiLANflosr-WiNiir and 0. Ptut- 
nrp 0 -Woi.Lv,v. 

Oymnastlos. By A. P. Jknkw. 

Dmiblo vol. 2«. 

Gymnasilo Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises, Compiled by 
P. gbav. ^ 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Con- 

BETO JUItl A. t'\ .TmNKIN. 

Dunab-bolls. By F. Grae. 
Football -- Rugby Game. By 
Hauuy Vasball. ^ 

FootbaU— Association Game. By 

O. W. Aloook, BoviHtid KdltUnu 

Hookey, By F, S. Oummttu 

New Edition. 

Skating. By Douorah A»amh. 
With a Obaptor for L<wno«, by MiHH l4. 
OHEETHAKr, jind a Cliaphu'' <»u 
ykatinpf, by a Fen Hlcjitcr. Dbl. vol, 
Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, 

By J. M. Walk ICR mul (J, Cl. Morr. 
Dancing. By Edwaiid Boott. 
Doublo vol. 28. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES, 
‘No woll-reirulutod olubor country hoiuio nbould bn 'ivitbout thin ni’otnl iioi’U'X of 
books/— GWo. lUustmtcd Vrioo Is. (nieh. 


Bridge. By 'TjfiMrxAii.’ 

Whist. By Dr. Wm. Bole, F.R, S. 
Solo ’Whist, By Robbbt F. Gbmbsn. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, b'.E.A.S. With ft Profiioe 
byW.LPoall. 

Hints on Billiards. By ,T. P. 

BtaiiUNAisr. Doulde vol. 2}i. 

Chess. By Bobmrt F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
liyB. G.Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I Gunsbmrc. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 
tty * WWEKWLKV.* 

Eevorai and Go Bang. 

By ‘Berkeley/ 


Dominoes uwd Solitaire 

By • Hk RICK LEV.* 

B6??t<luo and Oribbage 

By * DmukkiiKV/ 

"Iftoart/i and Ruohro. 

By * Ukukkj.kv,* 

Piquet and Kubioon Piquet, 

By ‘ Bkrkwlky/ 

Skat By Loins DskHb. 

A Hkftt U, 

Round Games, inoludiing Poker, 
Nr|»o1o()M| Ikmi, Vi«gt-«<.-u«, Act, By 
BAXT«»*WRA1f. 

Parlour aiad Playground Otumeiii. 

By Mrn# liAVSHWCS 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profimly lUustnttedy cUtk^ cro^n %vo. is, 6d, net each. 


ICNUIjISH CATfllCDRALK. An iLmetnry anti Dcsoiiption, Compiled by Jamks G, 
lliu’HKiST, A.M , M.D, l-lcviscd aiul edited with an I iitiod action on Cathedral 
Arch Uiri lire liy the Rev. T. Thrkins, M.A., K.R.A.S, 
liAiSfC'tOR. V,y P. lb iKftNSinK Bax. 

BKlf^'rOL, l!y II, J. b. J. MASsfi) M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By IIautley Witiieks. gth Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. Kino Ki.kv. 

C'HKSTKR. By CnARi.F.s ICatt. 3rd Edition. 

ClIlCHKS'rK.R. By H. C. Cimi.KrTK, iVR.I.B.A. jiul Edition. 

DURHAM. By J. E. li\t;ATK, A.R.C.A. 3nl Edition. 

ELY. By Rov. W. I). SwFKTiNr., M.A. 2ml Edition. 

EXKTKR. By pKkcv Auai.ssnAW, B.A. ami Etlition, revisi.d. 
GIUIUCESTER. By If. J. L. J. Ma.^i.su, M.A. ^rd Edition. 

UERliPORD, By A. Hin;ii Eisiikk, A.R.IC amt Edition, revised. 

Lie 11 El Eld’). By A B. Ci.irroN. and Ecliuou. 

LINCOJjN. By a, h’. IvF.Nr*RiCK, B.A. 3rd Edit ion. 

Id.ANl).\Kl'’. By K. C. Morgan Wiu.Morr, A.R.I B.A. 
jMANCH ESTER, By Kt*v. T. Pickriks, M.A. 

NORWICH, ByC. H B. OuHNNKl.t., and Edition. 

OXEDRD. By Rev. PioHCV Diuumkr, M.A. and ICdilijn, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. 1 ). SwitKTUiu. and Edition, revised, 

RIPON. By Ci-Cii. H \u.j5tt, IJ.A. 

ROCHESIER. By (1. 11. pAi.Mhtf, 15 . A. and Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. PKi!Kms,,M.A, 

ST. ASAPH. Hyp. B. Ikonmuk Batc. 

S'l'. DAVID'S. By Pim.u* RoH'.on, A.K.I.B.A. 

S'P, PATRICR'.S, DUBIJ N. By Rev. J. U. B«unari>, M.A., D.D. and Edition 
S'f , PAUL’S. By Rev, Aktiiuk Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revLcd, 

SI. SAVU )U R'S, SOUTHWARK. By GaokCiK Woklhv, 

SALISBURY. ByGLKKsu.N Whitk. 3rd Edition, revised. 

SOU'l’BWKLJ.. By Rw, Artijur DiMticic, M.A, and Edition, revised. 
WKLI,8. By Rev. PUKCY Dkarmkk, M.A. aid Edition, 

WINCH PS'I'ER. By p. W. Skiwibant. 3rd Edition. 

WORCES'PER. By E. E. Strangk. and Edition. 

YORIv. By A. Cx.UTniN-BK.icK, M.A. 3rd Eililbu. 

thii/brm nnt/i nhmte .V^/var, rmdy, xs, 6<4 itei mch, 

^ * M CHURCH, CANTERBUK.y. By the Rev, Canon RouTLitjoGS, 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charlbs Hjatt. 

CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

TEWKESHllrKY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Mass^, M.A. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
^ By Rev. 'P. Pkkkins, M.A 

Hiatt. 

% GkOKGS W0Rt.liV. 

tk. woithuv. 

blKAXJOHD'ON'^AVON CHURCH. I5y Hauomj Bakkr. 


EBLU5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Pre/usefy lUnstreLUd, Crown Bvo, chth^ %s, $(1 neimeh* 
AMIENS. By the Rev. T, Pus kins, M.A. 

BAVEUX. Hy the R(*v, R, S, Mvt,Ni!. 

CHAKl'RES t The Cathedral anil Other Chttrehei?. By H. J, L, J. MasbA M,A. 
MONT ST. MICUKL. By 11. J, L. J. UMat, M.A. 

PARIS (NO’rRK.X>AhnO). By Cwari.ks Uiatt. 

ROUEK ; Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev, T, P»«Kms, M,A, 



The Best Ih-actlcal Woriclnjr Dictionary of the 
English language. 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HEW EDITION, EEVISED THBOOGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25.000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the Worldf 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, I-.atin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
'English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phmst%s* 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 luunos, Sic,^ 


Dr, MCTBRAT, KtUtor of the ^O.xJiU‘d h'nalhh />/( mv*.' 'In ilu'. it-s 
InU'sL foini, ami with jis laijjio »SnppU‘ment ami timmTous .ippfiidji r., n is i\ wumHInt 
volume, which well maintains its Ktouml Ji.v'uin'.t all iiv!»ls on its o\vn linos, 'I'h.' ' il< Itni- 
tiotis,’ or nioti'i piopcrij , ‘csplaiiatutris ormoaiimt' ’ tti ‘ UVh'.lfr' Ii.ivc '.tus I* tnr 

us pailicuhirly tefsc ami well-pul ; ami il is luu<l to s't how anytliin;’ lu*itci »nnhi he 
(lone within thu limits,' 

Profoflsor JOSEPH WaiGHT, M.A., T>.C.T.„ LUIX, / 

thf ‘ AV/^Z/jf/n Difthrt Ih'cthmary,* says : •* 'I’lii; new nliiion of “ W»'1 v.i»m‘'. Inicntutional 
Oictionary " is umlocilutally the m<»st uvAjI am! rttliahlc wot Id «i(‘lt'. him! in any 
No one who has not, ♦‘xatinin-tl tin* work < ,u«*fnl!y wonhl lu'linvo that mk h a va* t aimmnt 
of lexicoffiaphiral infoimaiinn couhl povably }»<• Amml wUlun so Muatl «onip,r.s,' 

Rov. JOSEPH WOOD, p.H., /Avn/ Hhntxnd )»-' I have alwnyv 

thou}*l»t v<‘ry htuhly of its ntmils. Imh'ml, I <:t'usul«*r it to hy fat tltr mo j au nmtr 
ICnjrlish llictiojiary in c.\i*,irrtc<‘, ami mti< li m«<iv ivlnihi,- than th- "tVaniiy," Ktu 
<laily anti hourly lofou-ncc, Wclfstcr " sm'tu*, to mo tuniv.ill^ul/ 

ivith Prurs mtd Sped men Pi^vn^ i>n 
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